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TRYSTE NOEL 


The Ox he openeth wide the Doore, 

And from the Snowe he calls her inne , 

And he hath seen her Smile therefor, 

Our Ladye without Sinne. 

Now soon from Sleep 
A Starre shall leap, 

And soone arrive both King and Hinde: 

Amen, Amen: 

But O, the Place co’d I but finde! 

The Ox hath hush’d his voyce and bent 
Trewe eyes of Pitty ore the Mow, 

And on his lovelie Neck, forspent, 

The Blessdd layes her Browe. 

Around her feet 

FuU Warme and Sweete 

His bowerie Breath doth meeklie dwell: 

Amen, Amen; 

But sore am I with Vaine Travel! 

The Ox is host in Judah stall 
/ And Host of more than onelie one, 

For close she gathereth withal 
Our Lorde her littel Sonne. 

Glad Hinde and King 
Their Gyfte may bring , 

But wo’d to-night my Teares were there, 

Amen, Amen: 

Between her Bosom and His hayre! 

Louise Imogen Gunrar 


y 




PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


T HE genesis of the University Library lies in a 
compilation of “Little Masterpieces,” the 
first of which were published more than twenty- 
five years ago. The material included in these 
volumes was selected by able editors and writers 
whose experience was great and whose taste was 
excellent. Out of the “Little Masterpieces” grew 
a course in liberal education which was known as 
the Pocket University, and out of the Pocket 
University grew, finally, the University Library. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George lies, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

Some of the most important material contained 
in the Pocket University is, of course, included in 
the University Library but the sequence has been 
entirely changed and the scope of the work greatly 
broadened. Fully two thirds of the material is new 
and the literature of the world has been ransacked 
to find appropriate text to fit the basic educational 
needs of the modem public. 
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DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO,* FLORENTINE PAINTER 

(Born lhh9—died about H98) 

D OMENICO, son of Tommaso del Ghirlan- 
dajo, who, by the pre-eminence of his tal¬ 
ents and the importance and number of his works, 
is entitled to be placed among the first and most 
excellent masters of his time, was formed by na¬ 
ture to be a painter, and followed the bent of his 
disposition, notwithstanding the determination 
to the contrary of those who had him in charge. 
Impediments thus offered to the inclinations of 
youth, frequently nip the most promising fruits 
of genius in the bud, by compelling the attention 
to an ill-suited employment, and forcibly turning 
it from the vocation to which there is a natural 
impulse; but Domenico, obeying the instinct of his 

"‘Much dispute has arisen concerning the true name of this 
master, whom Del Migliore and Orlando call Currado, or 
De Curradi; but Manni (in a note to Baldinucci), and after 
him the later annotators, affirm Currado to have been the 
baptismal name of Ghirlandaio’s grandfather, and declare 
his family name to have been Bigordi; citing documents in 
proof. 


1 
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nature, as we have said, obtained for himself the 
highest honors, secured great advantage to art, as 
well as to his kindred, and his contemporaries; and 
became the joy and delight of his age. Our artist 
was designed by his father to learn his own call¬ 
ing, that of a goldsmith, 1 in which Tommaso was a 
more than respectable master; the greater part of 
the votive vessels in silver, formerly preserved in 
the church of the Annunciation at Florence, being 
from his hand, as were the silver lamps of the 
chapel, which were destroyed during the siege of 
the city in 1529; Tommaso del Ghirlandajo was 
the first who invented and made those ornaments 
worn on the head by the young girls of Florence, 
and called garlands (ghirlande), 2 whence Tommaso 
acquired the name of Ghirlandajo. Yet not for 
being the first inventor only, but also on account 
of the vast number and extraordinary beauty of 
those made by him, insomuch that none could 

1 A large number of the Florentine painters have been 
originally goldsmiths, as the reader will doubtless remem¬ 
ber. Orgagna, Luca della Robbia, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, 
Verrocchio, Andrea del Sarto; and lastly, the eccentric 
Cellini. Other names might be added, as for example, 
Masolino da Panicale, Sandro Botticelli, &c.; but we are 
here giving a few of the more distinguished only; not a-list 
of the whole.— Masselli. 

2 The paintings of the early masters, and the sumptuary 
laws of the fourteenth century, suffice to show that orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver were worn by Florentine maidens 
long before Tommaso made them. He was probably 
called Ghirlandajo, because he sold garlands, or was the 
son of a man who exercised that trade; since he is himself 
called broker , and not a goldsmith, in a fiscal document of 
1480. Yet he may have been also a goldsmith, as Vasari 
affirms that he was, before that period, when it is certain 
that he was a broker.—Ed. Flor., 1849. 
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please, as it should seem, but such as came from 
his work-rooms. 

Being thus placed to learn the art of the gold¬ 
smith therefore, Domenico, whom this occupa¬ 
tion did not satisfy, employed himself perpetually 
in drawing; he was endowed by nature with re¬ 
markable intelligence, and possessing admirable 
taste, with a most correct judgment in all things 
related to painting; although occupied as a gold¬ 
smith in his earliest youth, he yet obtained extraor¬ 
dinary facility in design by continual practice, 
and was so quick as well as clever, that he is said 
to have drawn the likenesses of all who passed by 
his workshop, producing the most accurate resem¬ 
blance. Of this ability there is a sufficient proof 
in the numerous portraits to be found in his works, 
and which are truly animated likenesses. 

The first pictures painted by Domenico were for 
the chapel of the Vespucci, in the church of 
Ognissanti, where there is a Dead Christ with 
numerous Saints. Over an arch in the same 
chapel there is a Misericordia, wherein Domenico 
has portrayed the likeness of Amerigo Vespucci, 
who sailed to the Indies; 1 and in the refectory of 
the convent (of Ognissanti) he painted a fresco of 
the Last Supper. 2 In Santa Croce, at the en¬ 
trance of the church on the right hand, Domenico 

ir This chapel, being granted to the Baldovinetti family in 
1616, was rebuilt, when the paintings of Ghirlandajo were 
covered with whitewash.— Bottari. 

2 This fresco still exists, but is much injured, and constantly 
becoming more so by the humidity of the place; it bears the 
date mcccclxxx. 
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painted the story of Santo Paolino, 1 whereby, 
having acquired great reputation, and attained to 
high credit, he was commissioned by Francesco 
Sassetti to paint a chapel in Santa Trinita, 2 with 
stories from the life of San Francesco; a work of 
great merit, and completed by Domenico with 
infinite grace, tenderness, and love. In the first 
compartment of this picture is the representation 
of a miracle performed by St. Francis, and here 
the master has given an exact counterpart of the 
bridge of the Santa Trinita with the palace of the 
Spini: in this work St. Francis appears hovering 
in the air, and restores to life the child who had 
been dead; among the women standing around 
are seen the different emotions of grief for his 
death, as they are bearing him to the burial, and 
of joy and amazement as they behold him resus¬ 
citated. Domenico has likewise shown the monks 
issuing from the church with the Becchini, men 
whose office it is to bury the dead, following the 
cross and proceeding to the interment; all exhibit¬ 
ing perfect truth to nature, as do other figures, 
who are expressing the amazement they feel, or 
the happiness they experience, from the event they 
have just witnessed. In this picture are the por¬ 
traits of Maso degli Albizzi, Messer Agnolo Ac- 
ciaiuoli, and Messer Palla Strozzi, all eminent 

ir This work has perished. 

2 The paintings of this chapel are in fair preservation, and 
are considered by good authority to present an excellent 
study for artists, whether as regards expression or coloring. 
They are engraved by Carlo Lasinio, after drawings by his 
son, Gio Paolo Lasinio. 
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citizens frequently cited in the history of Florence. 

A second picture represents St. Francis, when, 
in the presence of the vicar, he refuses to accept 
the inheritance devolving on him from his father, 
Pietro Bemardone, and assumes the habit of peni¬ 
tence, which he binds around him with the cord 
of discipline; in another compartment the same 
saint is depicted as proceeding to Rome, where he 
obtains from Pope Honorius the confirmation of 
his rule, and presents to that Pontiff, roses bloom¬ 
ing in the middle of January. In this story the 
master represents the Hall of the Consistory with 
the Cardinals seated around it, a flight of steps lead 
up into the hall; and, leaning on the balustrade, 
are the half-length figures of various persons por¬ 
trayed from the life. Among the portraits in this 
work is that of the illustrious Lorenzo de’ Medici 
the elder. The master likewise depicts St. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata; and in the last of 
the series here described, he represents the Saint 
dead, with his Monks mourning around him. One 
among them kisses the hands of the departed, and 
the expression in his case could not possibly be 
rendered more perfect by the art of the painter. 
There is also a bishop, in his episcopal vestments 
and with spectacles on his nose; he is chanting the 
prayers for the dead; and the fact that we do not 
hear him, alone demonstrates to us that he is not 
alive, but merely painted. On each side of the 

^anni considers Ghirlandajo to have been one of the 
first masters, if not the very first, who ventured to paint a 
figure wearing spectacles.— Ed, Flor., 1832-8. 
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altar-piece are two compartments, in one of which 
Domenico painted the likeness of Francesco Sas- 
setti on his knees; and in the other that of Ma¬ 
donna Nera his wife, with their children (but these 
last are in the story above, when the child is 
restored to life), and some other beautiful maidens 
of the same family, whose names I have not been 
able to discover, all wearing the dress and orna¬ 
ments of that time, a circumstance which imparts 
no small pleasure to the beholder. 1 On the 
vaulted ceiling of the chapel are four Sybils, and 
on the external wall is the story of the Tiburtine 
Sybil, by whom the Emperor Octavian is induced 
to worship Christ; a fresco of admirable execution, 
and exhibiting an animation of coloring which 
is very charming. 2 To these works Domenico 
added a picture in tempera, wherein is the Nativity 
of Christ, painted in such a manner as to astonish 
every one who is conversant with art; in this work 
is the portrait of the master himself, with certain 
heads of shepherds, which are considered wonder¬ 
fully fine. 3 In our book we have drawings of the 
Sybil, and of some other parts of that work, most 
admirably executed in chiaro-scuro; we have also 
the perspective exhibiting the bridge of Satita 
Trinita. 

x The dresses of these women have been injured to some 
extent by the ladders which are reared against them when 
the church is decorated with hangings on account of festi¬ 
vals.— Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

2 This part of the work has perished.— Ibid. 

a This picture, which bears date mcccclxxxv, is now in 
the Florentine Gallery of the Fine Arts.— Ibid. 
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For the Brotherhood of the Ingesuati, Domenico 
painted the altar-piece of the high altar with vari¬ 
ous Saints kneeling around the Virgin, San Giusto, 
bishop of Volterra namely, titular saint of that 
church; San Zanobi, Bishop of Florence; the 
Angel Raphael, San Michele, in magnificent armor, 
with some others; and of a truth Domenico merits 
praise for this work, seeing that he was the first 
who attempted to imitate borderings and orna¬ 
ments of gold with colors, which had, up to that 
time, not been the custom. But Domenico did 
away in a great measure with those flourishes and 
scrolls formed with gypsum or bole and gold, 
which were better suited to the decorating of 
tapestry or hangings, than to the paintings of 
good masters. 1 But more beautiful than any of 
the other figures is that of Our Lady, who has the 
Child in her arms, and four little Angels around 
her. This picture, than which nothing better 
could be executed in tempera, was at that time 
in the church belonging to the above-named friars, 
without the gate which opens on the road to 
Pinti; but that building having been afterward de¬ 
stroyed, as will be related elsewhere, it is now in the 
church of San Giovannino, within the gate of San 
Pietro Gattolini, where the convent of the In¬ 
gesuati is situated. 

In the church of the Cestello, Domenico com- 

'This truly surprising picture is still preserved in the 
church of St. John now called Della Calza. But the “ other 
saints,” mentioned by Vasari, in addition to the ten figures 
enumerated, are not to be found in the work.— Ed. Flor., 
1849. 
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menced a picture which was completed by his 
brothers David and Benedetto; the subject of this 
work is the Visitation of Our Lady, and in it there 
are certain female heads which are most graceful 
and beautiful. 1 For the church of the Innocenti, 
Domenico painted a picture of the Magi, in tem¬ 
pera, which has been highly extolled; here, too, are 
many very beautiful heads, both old and young, 
the attitude and expression finely varied. In the 
countenance of Our Lady, more particularly, there 
is the manifestation of all the modesty, grace, 
and beauty that can be imparted to the Mother of 
the Son of God by the painter’s art. 2 There is 
likewise a work by this master in the church of 
San Marco, in the middle aisle, with a Last Supper 
in the strangers’ refectory of the cloister, both 
executed with much care. 3 In the palace of 
Giovanni Tomabuoni, Domenico painted the 
Adoration of the Magi, also very carefully 
executed. 4 And in the smaller Hospital he painted 
the Story of Vulcan for Lorenzo de’ Medici; 6 in 

x This picture was taken to Paris in 1812, and is supposed 
by the Italian commentators to be still there, but has not 
been numbered among the pictures of the later catalogs. 

’This admirable work is still in its place, and in excellent 
preservation; it bears the date MCCCCLXXXVili.— Ed. Flor., 
1838 and 1849. 

’The picture here named, but of which the subject is not 
given, is lost. That of the Last Supper still remains.— Ibid. 

4 In 1832, this work was in the Palazzo Pandolfini in the 
Via San Gallo, but was afterwards sold, and taken to Eng¬ 
land.— Ibid. 

‘Near Volterra. This work had suffered greatly in Bot- 
tari’s time; it is still in existence, but in a very bad state.— 
Ibid., 1832-38. 
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this work there are many figures undraped and 
'yielding heavy hammers, as they labor in the 
fabrication of thunder-bolts for Jupiter. In the 
church of Ognissanti, in Florence, Domenico 
painted, in competition with Sandro Botticelli, a 
St. Jerome, surrounded by various instruments 
and books, such as are used by the learned: this 
fresco is now beside the door which leads into the 
choir, having been removed, together with that of 
Botticelli, by the monks, who desired to make 
alterations in the choir; and being secured by 
means of iron bars, &c., they were both trans¬ 
ported without injury into the center of the 
Church; this was done at the moment when these 
Lives were in course of being printed for the 
second time. 

The lunette over the door of Santa Maria Ughi 1 
was painted by Domenico Ghirlandajo, who like¬ 
wise executed a small Tabernacle for the guild of 
the Joiners, and in the above-mentioned church of 
Ognissanti, he painted a figure 2 of St. George killing 
the Dragon, which is very finely done. And of a 
truth this master was exceedingly well versed in 
the execution of mural paintings, which he treated 
with extraordinary facility; he was nevertheless 
remarkably careful in the composition of his 
works. 

Ghirlandajo was invited to Rome by Pope Six¬ 
tus IV., to take part with other masters in the 

•‘The church was demolished in 1785, and the picture was 
consequently destroyed.— Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

•This work no longer exists.— Masselli. 
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painting of his chapel, and he there depicted 
Christ calling Peter and Andrew from their nets, 
as also the Resurrection of the Saviour, which is 
now almost entirely ruined; for being over a door, 
the architecture of which it has been found neces¬ 
sary to restore, the painting has suffered much 
damage. 1 Francesco Tornabuoni, a rich and emi¬ 
nent merchant, who was a friend to Domenico, 
was at that time in Rome, and his wife, having 
died in childbirth, as has been related, 2 in the life 
of Andrea Verrocchio, he, desiring to do her all 
the honor befitting their station, caused a tomb 
to be constructed in the church of the Minerva, 
and commissioned Domenico Ghirlandajo to paint 
the whole face of the wall around it. He likewise 
caused a small picture to be executed by that mas¬ 
ter for the same place. The mural paintings con¬ 
sisted of four stories, two from the life of John the 
Baptist, and two from that of Our Lady, 3 which 
were all much extolled at the time. Francesco 
was so entirely satisfied with all that Domenico 
had done, that when the master returned to Flor¬ 
ence, with great honor and large gains, Toma- 
buoni recommended him by letters to his relation 
Giovanni, informing the latter how well he had 

ir The Calling of the Apostles (Vocazione di San Pietro) 
is still in existence, but the Resurrection of Christ was to¬ 
tally destroyed by the demolition of the wall.— Ibid, 

2 “ As will be related,” that is to say, Vasari having changed 
the order of the lives, in the second edition, a circumstance 
he had forgotten when he wrote the above.— Ed, Flor., 1849. 

s The works executed in the church of Minerva are no 
.longer to be seen. 
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been served by Domenico in the matter of the 
tomb, and declaring that the Pope also was highly 
pleased with his pictures. When Giovanni Toma- 
buoni heard these things, he began to consider 
how he might best employ the ability of the painter 
in some magnificent work, which should serve as 
a perpetual memorial of himself, and at the same 
time bring renown and advantage to Domenico. 

Now it chanced that at this time the principal 
chapel of Santa Maria Novella, a monastery of the 
Preaching Friars, which had formerly been 
painted by Andrea Orgagna, was in many parts 
injured by the rains which had penetrated to the 
work, by reason of the roof being imperfectly 
covered. Many citizens had offered to restore 
the chapel or to paint it anew, but the owners, 
who were then of the Ricci family, would never 
agree to its being done, they not having means to 
supply the expense themselves, nor could they 
resolve on yielding the chapel to others who would 
do it, lest they should lose their right in it, and 
should see their arms, which had descended to 
them from their ancestors, removed from the 
place. But Giovanni Tornabuoni, wishing much 
that Domenico should raise him this memorial, 
set to work in the matter, and sought by various 
devices to effect his purpose. At length he prom¬ 
ised the Ricci, not only to take the whole expense 
on himself, and to make them a recompense in 
some other matter, but also assured them that he 
would have their arms emblazoned on the most 
conspicuous and most honorable place to be found 
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in the chapel. On this condition they agreed, 
and a solemn contract was made, by means of an 
instrument carefully drawn up according to the 
tenor above described. Giovanni then com¬ 
missioned Domenico to execute the work, the 
same subjects being retained, as they had been 
originally painted by Orgagna, and the price 
agreed on was 1200 gold ducats; but, in the event of 
the paintings pleasing him, Giovanni promised to 
give 200 more. Domenico therefore set hard to 
the work, and did not cease until the fourth year, 
when he had entirely finished it—this was in the 
year 1485. 1 Giovanni was thoroughly satisfied 
and much pleased with the whole; he admitted 
that he considered himself well served, and con¬ 
fessed ingenuously that Domenico had gained the 
additional 200 ducats, but added, that he would 
be glad if the painter would content himself with 
the price first agreed on. Ghirlandajo, who 
valued glory and honor much more than riches, 
immediately remitted all the remainder, declaring 
that he had it much more at heart to give Gio¬ 
vanni satisfaction, than to secure the additional 
payment for himself. 

Giovanni Tornabuoni afterward caused two 
large escutcheons to be executed in stone, the one 

‘In a Manuscript Diary by Luca Landucci, which is cited 
by Manni, there is a notice to the effect that this chapel 
was re-opened to the public on the 22nd December, 1460. 
The same date is also found on an ancient copy of the work 
preserved in Santa Maria Novella, whence it is to be in¬ 
ferred, that 1486 was the date of the commencement, rather 
than that of the completion of this vast work.— Rumohr, 
Ital. Forseh., vol. ii., p. 281. 
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for the Tomaquinci, the other for the Tomabuoni: 
these he had erected on the two pilasters outside 
the chapel; and in the lunette he placed other 
armorial bearings belonging to different branches 
of the same family, divided into various names 
and exhibiting different shields:—the escutcheons, 
that is, besides the two already named, of the 
Giachinotti, Popoleschi, Marabottini, and Car- 
dinali. Finally, Domenico painted the altar- 
piece; and beneath an arch in the gilt frame work, 
Giovanni caused a very beautiful tabernacle for 
the sacrament to be placed, as the completion of 
the whole work. In the pediment of the taber¬ 
nacle he then commanded a small shield, a quar¬ 
ter of a braccio only, to be emblazoned with the 
arms of the owners of the chapel, the Ricci, 
namely. 

But the best was to come; for when the chapel 
was opened to view, the Ricci sought their arms 
with a great outcry, and at last, not seeing them, 
they hastened to the magistrates and lay their 
contract before the Council of Eight. There¬ 
upon the Tomabuoni proved that they had placed 
the arms of the Ricci in the most conspicuous and 
most honorable part of the whole work, and al¬ 
though the latter complained that their escutcheon 
could not be seen, yet they were declared to be in 
the wrong, for since the Tomabuoni had caused it 
to be placed in a position so honorable as the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the most Holy Sacrament, they 
ought to be content; it was therefore decided by 
the magistrates that so it should remain, as we see 
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it to this day. And now if any man think this re¬ 
lation foreign to the life that I am writing, let not 
this disturb his quiet, for it chanced to present it¬ 
self at the point of my pen, and if it be to no other 
purpose, will serve to show in what manner 
poverty becomes the prey of riches, and how 
riches, when accompanied by prudence, may at¬ 
tain without censure to the end desired by those 
who possess them. 

But to return to the beautiful works of Do¬ 
menico. In the ceiling of this chapel he first 
painted colossal figures of the four Evangelists, 
and on the wall wherein is the window, he de¬ 
picted stories representing San Domenico, San 
Pietro the Martyr, and San Giovanni, proceeding 
into the Wilderness, with Our Lady receiving the 
annunciation from the Angel: over the window are 
certain Saints (the patrons of Florence) on their 
knees, and beneath is the portrait of Giovanni 
Tomabuoni on the right hand, with that of his 
wife on the left, both said to be exact likenesses. 
On the wall to the right hand are seven stories 1 in 
an equal number of compartments, six beneath, 
which occupy the entire width of the wall, and 
one above, which has the width of two of those 
below, and is enclosed by the vaulted ceiling. On 
the opposite wall are also seven stories, repre¬ 
senting events in the life of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist. 

The first picture, on the wall to the right, ex- 


‘Scenes from the Life of the Virgin. 
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hibits Giovacchino driven from the Temple; 1 the 
patience with which he suffers is expressed in his 
countenance, while in the faces of the Jews, the 
contempt and hatred which they feel for those 
who, without having children, presume to ap¬ 
proach the temple, are equally manifest. In this 
story, on the compartment toward the window, 
are four men portrayed from the life; one of these, 
the old man with shaven beard and wearing a red 
capote, is Alesso Baldovinetti, 2 Domenico’s master 
in painting and mosaic; the second, with uncovered 
head, who has his hand on his side and wears a 
red mantle with a blue vestment beneath, is 
Domenico himself, the author of the work, taken 
with his own hand by means of a mirror. The 
third, with long black hair and thick lips, is Basti- 
ano of San Gemignano, disciple and cousin of 
Domenico; and the fourth, who turns his back 
and has a cap or barett on the head, is the painter 
David Ghirlandajo, his brother. All these persons 
are said by those who knew them, to be very ani¬ 
mated and faithful likenesses. 

! An apocryphal narration from the Protevangelium Sancti 
Jacobi (see Fabric. Codex Apocryph.), composed, as it is 
believed, by the Ebionites. See also the Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti. According to the latter, Joachim (Gio¬ 
vacchino), a rich man, presents the third of his possessions on 
the altar; but on a certain occasion, his gift is rejected by the 
high priest, because he is childless; he departs in shame and 
grief to the wilderness, whence he is recalled by an •angel, 
with the promise, that his wife Anna shall bear a child. 
This promise is fulfilled by the birth of the Virgin. 

2 Landucci, in the MS. before cited, and Manni, Dei 
Sigilli, &c., affirm this to be the portrait of Tommaso, 
father of Domenico Ghirlandajo, and not of Alesso Baldo¬ 
vinetti. 
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In the second story is the Birth of the Virgin, 
painted with extraordinary care, and among other 
remarkable parts of this work may be mentioned 
a window of the building which gives light to the 
room, and which deceives all who look at it. While 
Santa Anna is in bed, and certain women are minis¬ 
tering to her, others are represented as washing the 
Madonna with great care; one brings water, an¬ 
other the swathing bands, one occupies herself 
with one service, another with something else, 
and while each is attending to that appertaining 
to her, one has taken the infant in her arms, and 
smiling into its face, is making it smile in return 
with a feminine grace truly appropriate to a work 
of this character; there are besides other and 
various expressions exhibited in each of those 
figures. 1 In the third picture, which is the first 
in the upper compartment, Our Lady is seen as¬ 
cending the steps of the temple, and in the back¬ 
ground there is a building which recedes from the 
eye in very correct proportion; there is also an 
undraped figure, which at that time, as they were 
not frequently seen, was very much commended, 
although there is not to be discovered in it that 
entire perfection of the proportions which we find 
in those painted in our own day. Near this story 
is that of the Marriage of the Virgin, when the 
anger of the suitors is seen to exhale itself in the 

*In the decorations of the bed may oe read the words 
Bighordi and Grillandai, alluding, without doubt, to the 
family name, and to that afterwards adopted.— Ed. Flor., 
1849. 
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act of breaking their rods, which do not blossom 
as does that of Joseph. The figures are in con¬ 
siderable numbers and appear in an appropriate 
building. In the fifth story, the Magi are seen 
to arrive in Bethlehem with a vast concourse of 
men, horses, dromedaries, and many other ob¬ 
jects; without doubt a well-arranged picture. 
Near this is the sixth, which represents the cruel 
wickedness practised by Herod against the Inno¬ 
cents; and here we have a most animated contest 
of women with the soldiers and horses who strike 
and drive them about. Of all the stories we have 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo, this is certainly the 
best, since it is executed with great judgment, 
ability, and art. The impious determination of 
those who kill those poor children at the command 
of Herod, without regard to the mothers, is ren¬ 
dered most clearly visible: among the babes is 
one, still hanging to the breast of the mother, 
while it is dying of wounds received in its throat, 
so that it sucks, not to say drinks, blood no less 
than milk from the breast; this is a very striking 
thought, and by the art with which it is repre¬ 
sented is well calculated to recall pity to life even 
in hearts wherein it had been long dead. 1 There 

is, moreover, a soldier who has forced a child 
from the mother, and as he is hurrying away with 

it, he is killing the innocent by crushing its breast; 
the mother of the babe is seen hanging to his hair, 
which she has seized with fury, and forces him to 

'“Qui rive la pield quando i ben morta.” Dante, "Inferno.” 
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bend back till his person forms an arch—in this 
group three different effects are finely displayed, 
one the death of the child, who is seen to expire; 
another, the cruelty of the soldier, who, feeling 
himself dragged as described, is obviously avenging 
himself on the infant; and the third is the deter¬ 
mination manifested by the mother, who, seeing 
the death of her child, resolves in her rage and 
despair that the murderer shall not depart with¬ 
out suffering: all this is in fact more after the man¬ 
ner of a deeply-thinking philosopher, than of a 
painter. There are, besides, many other passions 
and emotions rendered manifest in these stories 
insomuch that he who examines them will infal¬ 
libly perceive this master to have been among the 
truly excellent ones of his time. Above these 
and in the seventh picture, which comprises the 
width of two of the lower ones, and is closed by 
the arch of the vault, Ghirlandajo has depicted 
the death of the Madonna and her Assumption; 
she is surrounded by a large number of An¬ 
gels, and there are various figures, landscapes, 
and other ornaments, wherein Domenico, with 
his able manner and practised facility, always 
abounded. 

On the opposite wall are stories from the Life of 
John the Baptist. In the first, Zacharias is seen 
offering sacrifice in the temple, and the angel ap¬ 
pears to him; when he, not believing, is rendered 
dumb. In this picture the painter has shown 
that the sacrifices of those times were resorted to 
by the most honorable of the people; and this he 
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has effected by placing among those offering 
sacrifices, the most distinguished citizens of Flor¬ 
ence, portrayed from those who then governed 
that state, more particularly the members of 
the Tomabuoni family, old and young. 1 And in 
addition to this, desiring to make it obvious that 
his age abounded in every kind of talent, but more 
particularly in learning, Domenico painted a 
group of four figures in half length; they stand 
conversing together in the foreground, and were 
the most learned men then to be found in Flor¬ 
ence. The first is Messer Marsilio Ficino, who 
wears the dress of a Canon; the second, in a red 
mantle, with a black band round his neck, is 
Cristofano Landino. The figure turning toward 
him is the Greek Demetrius, 2 and he who, standing 
between them, somewhat raises his hand, is Mes¬ 
ser Angelo Poliziano, all of whom are most ani¬ 
mated and life-like portraits. In the second 
story, which is next to this, there follows the 
Visitation of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth, they 
are accompanied by several women clothed in the 
dress of those times, and among them is the por¬ 
trait of Ginevra de’ Benci, then a very beautiful 
maiden. 

In the third story, which is above the first, is 
the Birth of St. John the Baptist, and in this 

‘In the Sienese edition of Vasari, by the Padre Della Valle, 
the reader who may desire further details will find all the 
names of the distinguished men portrayed in this work. 

2 The figure here called that of Demetrius Chalcondylas is 
said by Bottari to be that of Gentile de’ Becchi, Bishop of 
Arezzo, and Preceptor to Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
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there is a very pleasing circumstance. St. 
Elizabeth is in bed, and certain of her neighbors 
have come to visit her; the nurse is seated, feeding 
the child, when one of the women joyfully steps 
forward and takes him from her, to show to those 
around how fair a present the mistress of the house 
has made them in her old age: there is, besides, a 
peasant-woman bringing fruit and flasks of wine 
from the country, according to the custom in 
Florence: a very beautiful figure. In the fourth 
picture, which is beside this, is Zacharias, still 
dumb, but keeping good courage, and marveling 
that the boy he is gazing at should be bom to him; 
the bystanders are desiring to know what his name 
is to be, and Zacharias, writing on his knee, while 
still fixing his eyes on his son, who is in the arms of 
a woman, who has reverently placed herself on her 
knees before him, marks with his pen on the leaf, 
Giovanni sard, il suo nome (John shall be his name), 
not without manifest astonishment on the part 
of those around, some of whom appear to be in 
doubt whether the thing be true or not. The 
fifth story follows, wherein John is seen preaching 
to the multitude, and here the painter exhibits 
the attention which the populace ever gives when 
hearing some new thing: there is much expression 
in the heads of the Scribes who are listening to 
John, and whose mien and gestures betoken a 
kind of scorn, or rather hatred of what they hear.. 
A large number of persons stand or sit around, men 
and women of different conditions and variously 
attired. 
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In the sixth picture, St. John is seen baptizing 
Christ, the reverence displayed in whose counte¬ 
nance clearly shows the faith which we ought to 
place in that sacrament, and as this did not fail 
to produce a great effect, numerous figures, al¬ 
ready unclothed and barefoot, are seen waiting to 
be baptized, meanwhile showing the trust they 
entertain and the desire they feel in their counte¬ 
nances: one among these figures, who is drawing 
off his shoe, is life and movement itself. In the 
last story, that in the arch beneath the ceiling, 
is the sumptuous feast of Herod, and the dance of 
Herodias, with a vast number of attendants per¬ 
forming various services; the building, of extraor¬ 
dinary magnificence, which is seen in perspective, 
clearly proves the ability of the master, as indeed 
do all these paintings. 1 

The altar-piece, which is entirely isolated, 
Domenico painted in tempera, as he did the other 
figures in the six pictures. Among these is Our 
Lady enthroned in the air with the Child in her 
arms, and with numerous saints around her. 
San Lorenzo, and San Stefano, namely, who are 
full of life, with San Vincenzio, and San Pietro, 
to whom there wants nothing but speech. It is 
true that a portion of this work remained incom¬ 
plete on account of Domenico’s death; but as he 
had made considerable progress in it, the only 
part unfinished being certain figures in the back¬ 
ground of the Resurrection of Christ, with three 
more in other places, the whole was afterward 
* ^hese works have been engraved by Lasinio. 
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finished by his brothers Benedetto and David 
Ghirlandajo. 1 

This chapel was considered to be an extremely 
fine work, majestic and beautiful, charming by 
the vivacity of the coloring, and admirable as 
mural painting for the facility of the treatment, 
and because it received but very few touches a 
secco, to say nothing of the invention and com¬ 
position. The master, without doubt, deserves in¬ 
finite commendation on all accounts, but most of 
all for the animation of the heads, which, being 
portrayed from nature, present to all who see 
them the most lively similitudes of many distin¬ 
guished persons. 

For the same Giovanni Tomabuoni, Domenico 
painted a chapel at his villa of the Casso Mac- 
cherelli, situate at no great distance from the city, 
on the river Terzolle, but which has since been 
destroyed by the encroachments of the torrent; 
yet the paintings, although for many years un¬ 
covered, continually exposed to rain, and burnt 
by the sun, have maintained their freshness to 
such a degree, that one might believe they had 
been covered all the time—such are the effects of 


1 Who were assisted by Domenico’s disciple, Francesco 
Granacci, whose life follows. In the year 1801, a new altar 
was erected, the pictures then became the property of the 
Medici-Tornaquinci family, and some of them came into 
the possession of the King of Bavaria, while others were ob¬ 
tained by the King of Prussia. See Rumohr and Waagen. 
In 1809, two figures of Saints from these works were sold to 
Lucien Buonaparte. On the predella of the altar-piece also, 
there were numerous stories, the figures of which were small, 
but of this portion the fate is not known. 
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a judicious and careful execution in fresco, and of 
refraining from retouching the work when dry (o 
secco 1 ). Domenico likewise painted numerous 
figures of Florentine Saints, in the hall wherein 
the wonderful clock of Lorenzo della Volpaja 
stands, adding many rich and beautiful embellish¬ 
ments. 2 This artist found so much pleasure in 
his labors, and was so willing to satisfy all who 
desired to possess his works, that he commanded 
his scholars to accept whatever commission was 
brought to the Bottega, even though it were 
hoops for women’s baskets, declaring that if they 
would not paint them he would do it himself, to 
the end that none might depart from his work¬ 
shops dissatisfied. But when household cares 
were laid upon him, he complained bitterly, and 
committed the charge of all expenditure to his 
brother David, saying to him, “Leave me to work, 
and do thou provide, for now that I have begun to 
get into the spirit and comprehend the method of 
this art, I grudge that they do not commission me 
to paint the whole circuit of the walls of Florence 
with stories”; thus proving the resolved and in¬ 
vincible character of his mind in whatever he 
undertook. 

In Lucca, Domenico painted a picture of San 

lf The little chapel is still in existence, but the paintings are 
in a deplorable condition.— Ed. Flor ., 1832. 

2 The clock of Lorenzo Volpaja is now in the Florentine 
Museum of Natural History. The hall here alluded to is 
called the Hall of the Lilies, being decorated with those 
flowers in gold, on a ground of blue. The paintings still 
exist, but are said by the latest Florentine annotators (1850) 
to have been very badly treated. 
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Pietro, and San Paolo, for the church of San 
Martino; 1 and in the Abbey di Settimo, near 
Florence, he painted the principal chapel in fresco, 
with two pictures in tempera for the middle aisle 
of the church. This master, moreover, executed 
various works for different parts of Florence, pic¬ 
tures round and square, which are dispersed 
through the houses of the citizens, and are there¬ 
fore not seen beyond them. 2 In Pisa he adorned 
the recess above the high altar in the cathedral,* 
and performed various works in different parts of 
the city, as, for example, at the house of the war¬ 
dens, where he depicted a story on one of the 
walls, representing King Charles portrayed from 
the life, who recommends the city of Pisa to the 
friendly consideration of the Florentines. 4 He 

*It is still preserved, and is in the sacristy of the church.' 
The Virgin sits enthroned in the center, with the Child 
standing upright on her knee. In the foreground are St. 
Peter and St. Paul, somewhat behind whom stands the 
Pope St. Clement, with St. Sebastian in the habit of a 
warrior. In the lunette is a pieta, and on the predell** are 
five stories. This picture was restored in 1835. 

2 One of these round pictures ( tondi ) is three braccia in 
diameter. Perhaps the most majestic and beautiful of all 
the paintings of that kind executed by Domenico, is now 
in the gallery of the Uffizj; it represents the Adoration of the 
Magi, and has been twice engraved, once in the Storia of 
Rosini, tav. lxvi, and again, in the Reale Gallerie degli 
Uffizj , now in course of publication. There is a second 
tondo, but smaller, and not so rich in figures, in the Pitti 
Palace. 

3 With groups of Angels singing. Having greatly suffered, 
it has been restored by Professor Marini; but little therefore 
is now to be seen of Ghirlandaio's work.— Ed . Flor., 1849. 

4 Doubtless, in 1495, at the conclusion of peace between 
Charles VIII and the Florentines, when the king ob¬ 
tained pardon for the city of Pisa, which had risen against 
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also painted two pictures in distemper in the 
church of San Girolamo, for the Frati Gesuati, 1 
that of the high altar, namely, and another. 2 
In the same place there is, besides, a picture rep¬ 
resenting San Rocco and San Sebastiano, from 
the hand of this master; it was presented to those 
fathers by I know not which of the Medici, and 
they have added to it, most probably on that ac¬ 
count, the arms of Pope Leo X. 3 

Domenico is said to have possessed so accurate 
an eye, that when making drawings from the 
various antiquities of Rome, as triumphal arches, 
baths, columns, colossal figures, obelisks, amphi¬ 
theaters, and aqueducts, he did all by the eye, us¬ 
ing neither rule, nor compass, nor instruments of 
any kind; but afterward, measuring what he had 
done, every part was found to be correct, and in 
all respects as if he had measured them. He drew 
the Colosseum in this manner by the eye, placing 
a figure standing upright in the drawing, by 
measuring which, the proportions of all the build¬ 
ing will be found; this was tried by the masters 
after Domenico’s death, and found to be rigidly 
correct. 

Florence.—See Giucciardini, lib. i., p. 32. Charles had 
resided in the Palace of the Wardens at Pisa, before pro¬ 
ceeding to Florence. Morrona, Pisa Ant. e Mod., p. 107. 
The picture is unhappily ruined by exposure to the weather. 

‘Not to be confounded with the Jesuits, who form a to¬ 
tally different body. 

s Da Morrona affirms’ that these two pictures are now in the 
church of Santa Anna, and the assertion is repeated by 
Grassi, Deserizione Arlistica di Pisa. 

•The fate of this work is not known. 
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Over a door of the cemetery of Santa Maria 
Nuova, Domenico painted a San Michele armed 
in fresco; this is a very beautiful picture, and 
exhibits the reflection of light from the armor in 
a manner rarely seen before his time. 1 For the 
abbey of Passignano, which belongs to the monks 
of Vallombrosa, Domenico executed certain works* 
in company with his brother David and Bastiano 
of Gemignano. The two latter, finding them¬ 
selves ill-treated and poorly fed by the monks 
before the arrival of Domenico, had recourse to the 
abbot, requesting him to give orders that they 
should have better food, since it was not decent 
that they should be treated like bricklayers’ hod¬ 
men. This the abbot promised them to do, and 
excused himself by saying, that what they com¬ 
plained of had happened more from the ignorance 
of the monk who had the charge of strangers, 
than from evil intention. But when Domenico 
arrived, the same mismanagement still continued; 
whereupon David, seeking the abbot once more, 
apologized for pressing him, with the assurance 
that he did it not on his own account but for his 
brother’s sake, whose merits and abilities de¬ 
served consideration. The abbot, however, like 
an ignorant man as he was, made no other reply. 
In the evening, therefore, when they sat down to 
supper, the monk entrusted with the care of 

‘In the various changes which the building has undergone, 
this work has perished.— Masselli. 

•Two pictures by the brothers Domenico and David are 
still to be seen here.— Ibid. 
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strangers, came as usual with a board, whereon 
were porringers in the usual fashion, and coarse 
meats fit only for common laborers. Whereupon 
David rose in a rage, threw the soup over the 
friar, and seizing the great loaf 1 from the board, he 
fell upon him therewith, and belabored him in 
such a fashion that he was carried to his cell more 
dead than alive. The abbot, who had already 
gone to bed, arose on hearing the clamor, believing 
the monastery to be falling down, and finding the 
monk in a bad condition, began to reproach 
David. But the latter replied in a fury, bidding 
him begone from his sight, and declaring the 
talents of Domenico to be worth more than all the 
hogs of abbots of his sort that had ever inhabited 
the monastery. The abbot being thus brought to 
his senses, did his best from that moment to treat 
them like honorable men as they were. 

Having completed his work at the abbey of 
Passignano, Domenico returned to Florence, 
where he painted a picture for the Signor di Carpi, 
with another which he sent to Rimini, to the 
Signor Carlo Malatesta, who caused it to be 
placed in his chapel in San Domenico. This pic¬ 
ture was in tempera, and contained three singu¬ 
larly fine figures, with stories in smaller figures 
below, and others behind painted to imitate 
bronze, the whole displaying much judgment and 
art. 2 Two pictures were likewise painted by 

•Not unlike a short thick club in form. 

*Now in the town-house of Rimini, the figures are those 
of San Vincenzo Ferrerio, with SS. Sebastiano and Rocco.— 
Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 
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this master for the abbey of San Giusto, 1 outside 
Volterra, which belongs to the order of Camaldoli: 
these pictures, which are truly beautiful, Do¬ 
menico painted by command of the illustrious 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the abbey being then held 
in commendam by his son Giovanni, Cardinal de’ 
Medici, who was afterward Pope Leo: and it is but 
a few years since, that the same abbey was restored 
t>y the very reverend Messer Giovan-Batista 
Bava, of Volterra, who also held it in commendam 
to the before-mentioned Brotherhood of Camaldoli. 

Being then invited to Siena by the intervention 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Domenico undertook 
to decorate the facade of the cathedral in mosaic, 
Lorenzo himself becoming his surety to the extent 
of 20,000 ducats, for the execution of the work, 
a labor which he commenced with much zeal and 
in a better manner than had ever been seen before. 
But the work was interrupted by the death of the 
master, who left his task unfinished, as he had 
previously left the chapel of San Zanobi, which he 
had begun to adorn with mosaic work in company 
with the miniature painter, Gherardo, but which 
was left incomplete on account of the death of the 
illustrious Lorenzo. 

Over that side door of Santa Maria del Fiore 

^ne of the pictures painted for San Giusto still remains on 
the altar of San Romualdo (but restored by Ippolito Cigna). 
This picture represents SS. Romualdo and Benedetto, with 
the Saints Attinia and Graciniana. Above them is the 
Saviour, seated between two Angels. It was engraved in 
the year 1583 by Diana Ghisi, a Mantuan, the wife of the 
architect Francesco Capriani, of Volterra.— Ed. Flor., 
1882-8. 
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which leads into the convent of the Servites, 
Domenico executed an Annunciation in mosaic, so 
finely done, that nothing better has •ever been pro¬ 
duced by the modern masters in that art. 1 Domen¬ 
ico was wont to say that painting was design, but 
that the true painting for eternity was mosaic. 

Among those who studied their art under 
Domenico was Bastiano Mainardi of St. Gemig- 
nano, who became a very able master in fresco; 
wherefore, proceeding together to San Gemignano, 
Domenico and Bastiano painted the chapel of 
Santa Fina in company, and produced a work of 
much beauty. 2 The faithful service and ready 
kindness of Bastiano, who always acquitted him¬ 
self well, caused Domenico to judge him worthy to 
receive one of his sisters in marriage; their friend¬ 
ship thus became relationship, the reward be¬ 
stowed by an approving master in recompense of 
the labors and pains wherewith his disciple had at¬ 
tained to proficiency in their art. In Santa Croce, 
Domenico caused Bastiano to paint an Assump¬ 
tion of Our Lady for the chapel of the Baroncelli 
and Bandini, with San Tommaso receiving the 
girdle below.- 1 This is an admirable fresco, but 

'Still in existence: it has been cleaned within the last few 
years, the dust having rendered it nearly indistinguishable. 
— Ed, Flor., 1832-8. 

2 This work also still remains. For various details respect¬ 
ing it, see Rumohr, Ital, Forsch ., vol. ii., p. 286. 

3 For the legend of the Cintola, or Girdle of Our Lady, 
which St. Thomas received from the hand of the Virgin 
herself, on his appearing doubtful of her having been carried 
bodily to heaven, see Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art , 
vol. i., p. 227, et seq. The work is still in good preservation. 
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the cartoon was prepared by Domenico himself. 
At Siena, in an apartment of the Spannocchi 
Palace, Domenico and Bastiano painted various 
stories in company, the work is in fresco and the 
figures are small. In the cathedral of Pisa, like¬ 
wise, in addition to the recess in the choir, of 
which I have before spoken, they adorned the 
whole arch of the same chapel with a numerous 
choir of angels: they also painted the doors which 
close the organ, and began to decorate the wood¬ 
work in gold. But at the moment when Domenico 
had many other great works in hand, both at Pisa 
and Siena, he fell sick of a violent fever, the pesti¬ 
ferous'nature of which deprived him in five days 
of his life. Hearing of his illness, the family of 
Tomabuoni sent him the gift of a hundred ducats, 
as a proof of the friendly consideration with which 
they acknowledged the services performed by 
Domenico for Giovanni, and the good will he had 
ever borne to all of that house. 

Domenico Ghirlandajo lived forty-four years, 
and was borne by his brothers David and Bene¬ 
detto, and Ridolfo his son, with sorrowing hearts 
and many tears to his grave in Santa Maria No- 
vello, wherein they deposited his remains with 
most honorable obsequies. The loss of Domenico 
was a cause of great sorrow to his friends, and many 
eminent foreign painters, when they heard thereof, 
wrote to his relations to condole with them on his 
premature death. Of his disciples there remained 
David and Benedetto Ghirlandajo, Bastiano 
Mainardi of San Gemignano and the Florentine 
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Michael Angelo Buonarrotti, with Francesco 
Granaccio, Niecold Cieco, Jacopo del Tedesco, 
Jacopo delP Indaco, Baldino Baldinelli, and 
other masters, all Florentines. 1 He died in the 
year 1495. 2 

The art of painting in mosaic after the modern 
manner was enriched by Domenico more than by 
any other Tuscan of the numbers who have 
labored therein, as may be seen by his works, even 
though they are but few; wherefore he has well 
deserved to be honored, for his rich and varied 
talents, with a high rank in art, and to be cele¬ 
brated with the highest praises after his death. 

Giorgio Vasari. 

l The lives of David and Benedetto Ghirlandajo, Buonar¬ 
rotti, Francesco Granaccio and Jacopo dell’ Indaco, will be 
found in the present work. Of the other masters but little 
is known.— Ed. Flor., 1849. 

2 In Vasari’s first edition the date of Ghirlandaio’s death 
is 1493, in the second it is 1495; but the examination of fiscal 
documents has induced good authorities of later times to 
assign 1498 as the more probable period of that event. 
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(.Lyman Abbott, born December 18,1835) 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, TEACHER* 

H ENRY F. DURANT, a successful lawyer in 
Massachusetts, was converted under the 
preaching of Dwight L. Moody in 1864, became 
himself a lay preacher, eleven years later set apart 
a large portion of his very considerable fortune 
to the foundation of a college for girls at Wellesley, 
a suburb of Boston, and thereafter devoted to the 
organization and management of the college most 
of his time and his thought until his death in 
1881. The college building was erected on an 
eminence above a lake, on the opposite shore of 
which was Mr. Durant’s home. The ample 
college grounds, beautifully diversified, included 
three hundred acres—one, he once told me, for 
each pupil. When I first visited Wellesley Col¬ 
lege, probably in 1879, Mr. Durant was spending 
much of his time in the college, exercising a con¬ 
trolling influence in the conduct of its affairs, and 
Miss Alice Freeman was teaching history and, if my 
memory does not mislead me, was also busy creat¬ 
ing a library out of a growing collection of books. 

♦From “Silhouettes of My Contemporares.” 
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Prom the first she fascinated me. Whether a 
sculptor would consider her features beautiful 1 
do not know. Beauty of features has never much 
appealed to me. But through her always-expres- 
sive face shone a beautiful spirit. Native refine¬ 
ment, scholarly culture, intuitive imagination,, 
unhesitating courage, womanly grace and spon¬ 
taneity of life combined to make that beauty. 
Profoundly interested in the movement to widen 
the intellectual horizon of woman and open to her 
the long-locked doors of opportunity to public 
service, she was then and always feminine. This, 
my first impression, I want to impress upon my 
reader, because, if I fail to do so, I shall lamentably 
fail to interpret the subject of this portrait. If 
I am asked what I mean by “feminine,” I reply 
frankly that I do not know. No man can define 
“feminine.” For to man the charm of woman 
is that she keeps him guessing. For this reason 
novelists fail in their heroines. The masculine 
reader of “David Copperfield” approves of 
Agnes, though she rather bores him, but delights 
in Dora, though he disapproves her. On the 
other hand, Portia in “The Merchant of Venice” 
is a delightful heroine to the masculine mind be¬ 
cause the Portia of the casket scene is so different 
from the Portia of the judgment scene. Alice 
Freeman Palmer seemed to me, I think from that 
first introduction to her, like an opal; you can 
always be sure to find a wonderful light in it, but 
with what changing colors it will flow when you 
next look at it you cannot tell; no one can tell. 
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I think it was because she was so feminine that 
she exercised over Mr. Durant an influence which 
no one else exercised and no one else could quite 
comprehend. This influence inspired him to 
select her, at the age of twenty-six, to be presi¬ 
dent of the college. He was a Puritan Christian. 
Prompt obedience to law was to him the sum of all 
virtues. One day as he and Miss Freeman were 
consulting together on some college business, a 
college girl passed by the open door. The fol¬ 
lowing colloquy took place. 

Mr. Durant. Miss Freeman, I wish you would 
speak to that girl about her soul’s salvation. 
She is in need of such counsel as you could give her. 

Miss Freeman. I will make it my business 
to get acquainted with her. What is her name? 

Mr. Durant. No! No! I want you to speak 
to her now. She has just passed by. 

Miss Freeman. I can’t do that. I can’t talk 
on this most sacred of subjects with a girl I have 
never known. 

Mr. Durant. Yes! Now! Now is the ac¬ 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation. 

Miss Freeman (after a little longer parley). 
Why, Mr. Durant, it is impossible. You don’t 
know anything about girls. 

Mr. Durant. I don’t know anything about 
girls! Why, I have founded this college for girls; 
and I have been meeting them every week, almost 
every day, for the last three years. Why don’t I 
know anything about girls? 

Miss Freeman. Because you have never had a 
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daughter; your wife is not like any other woman 
that ever lived; and you’ve never been a girl your¬ 
self. 

Mrs. Palmer, who told me this incident, which 
I have here for brevity’s sake put in dramatic 
form, added that often afterward when in their 
conference she could not agree with him, he would 
bring the conference to a close by saying: “Well, I 
suppose I don’t understand girls; I’ve never been 
a girl myself.” 

This combination of courage, grace, and tact is 
strikingly illustrated by a subsequent incident 
when she had become the president of the college. 

Monday was the college holiday. Every Mon¬ 
day morning some seventy or eighty college girls 
went to Boston on the Boston and Albany Rail¬ 
road. As no extra provision on the railroad was 
made for this weekly exodus, the girls generally 
had to stand. Miss Freeman first called the at¬ 
tention of the station-master to the need of better 
accommodations; then she wrote to headquarters; 
then, getting no improvement, she wrote again; 
and then the impatient girls took the matter into 
their own hands. One Monday morning the 
usual eighty girls were at the station to take the 
train. One of their number, more courageous 
than her companions, collected all their tickets 
from them; they all poured into one car and took 
their customary places in the aisle. The car door 
opened. “Tickets, please!” said the conductor. 
The leader at the head of the long line of swaying 
girls replied, “I have the tickets for our whole 
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party, and will give them up as soon as you pro¬ 
vide us with seats.” The conductor took in the 
situation at a glance. He could not stop the train 
and bundle eighty girls out on the side of the track. 
“Give me your name, please, miss,” said he. 
“Gertainly,” she replied, and handed him her 
card. But when she got back to the college she 
began to fear the consequences of her act and 
went directly to the president for counsel. “Then 
I knew,” said Miss Freeman, in telling the story 
to me, “that my time had come.” “If you hear 
from the railway,” she said to the girl, “report to 
me.” The next day the girl brought her a letter 
from the superintendent calling upon her to deliver 
the railway tickets. This she reported at once to 
the president, who took the letter. The next day 
a second letter was received; it was severer than 
the first and threatened to report her to the presi¬ 
dent. That also she reported to the president. 
The president reassured her. “Don’t worry,” 
she said. “You have already reported the case to 
the president ; give me the letter.” The third day 
Miss Freeman, going in to Boston, called on the 
superintendent; but not to apologize—to complain. 
“Wellesley College,” she said, “asks no favors of 
the railway. But you have been twice informed 
that every Monday some seventy or eighty girls 
go in to Boston from Wellesley; they pay for seats 
and are entitled to seats, and no seats are provided 
for them.” The superintendent apologized, and 
promised that in the future the seats should be 
provided. She rose to go. The superintendent 
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begged to detain her a moment. Somewhat 
shamefacedly he narrated the incident and said 
he had no doubt that if she would ask the girls 
for the tickets which they possessed the girls 
would deliver them. Miss Freeman replied that 
the president of Wellesley College was not acting 
as collecting agent for the Boston and Albany 
Railroad and referred him for his claim against the 
college or its students to the legal adviser of the 
college whose address she gave him. Thereafter 
there was always accommodation on Monday’s 
train. The girls got their seats: the railroad never 
got the tickets. What sort of standing this in¬ 
cident gave to the president with the students the 
reader can better imagine than I can describe. 

Another incident, not less significant of the 
power of her personality, can be told in a few 
sentences. There had been some stealing in the 
college. Circumstances convinced the president 
that some one of the students was guilty, but did 
not point to any one. Her indignation, hot but 
controlled, coupled with the fellowship with the 
students which made them all recognize her as 
their best friend, enabled her so to speak in chapel 
one morning—how I wish I could have heard that 
chapel talk!—that the culprit came straight to 
her with a full confession. I do not recall that I 
ever heard of another sermon so immediately and 
personally effective. 

I do not think that I am mistaken in the opinion 
that Mr. Durant was more eager to make mis¬ 
sionary Christians than to make ripe scholars. 
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The incident already narrated illustrates his spiri¬ 
tual eagerness. Miss Freeman (I use the name 
she bore during those college days) was not less 
spiritually eager. But she did not think that 
Christian character and ripe scholarship were 
separate goals to be reached by separate roads, or 
that either was to be used merely as a means to 
attain the other. She habitually thought of the 
Christian religion in New-Testament terms as 
“life”; to inspire her pupils with life was always 
her inspiring purpose. Professor Palmer in his 
delightful biography of his wife brings out this 
characteristic very clearly: 

“Why will you,” I said, “give all this time to 
speaking before uninstructed audiences, to discus¬ 
sions in endless committees with people too dull to 
know whether they are talking to the point, and 
to anxious interviews with tired and tiresome 
women? You would exhaust yourself less in 
writing books of lasting consequence. At present, 
you are building no monument. When you are 
gone people will ask who you were, and nobody 
will be able to say.” But I always received the 
same indifferent answer: “Well, why should they 
say? I am trying to make girls wiser and happier. 
Books don’t help much toward that. They are 
entertaining enough, but really dead things. 
Why should I make more of them? It is people 
that count. You want to put yourself into 
people; they touch other people; these, others still; 
and so you go on working forever.” 

“It is people that count.” That I think is one 
of the keys to Alice Freeman Palmer’s character. 
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She was not especially interested in themes or 
theories; but she was tremendously interested in 
people. I was once told by a friend of a young 
graduate who had just taken up teaching, and 
who, asked by a companion, what she was teach¬ 
ing, replied, “Twenty children.” When I first 
knew her, Miss Freeman was teaching three 
hundred college girls. They absorbed all her 
attention. She had especially prepared herself to 
teach history. But my guess is that she could 
have given points to any teacher in her faculty. 
She probably did not know mathematics as well as 
the professor of mathematics, or philosophy as 
well as the professor of philosophy, or Greek as 
well as the professor of Greek, but she knew girls, 
and she could have shown any specialist in her 
faculty how to get the girl’s mind open to any 
truth the specialist wanted to get into that mind. 

There lies before me an address of hers entitled 
“Why Go to College?” 1 There is nothing in the 
publication to indicate when and where it was 
published, but it furnishes a singularly lucid inter¬ 
pretation of the ideal of education which, though 
possibly unformulated, directed and controlled 
all her educational work from my first acquain¬ 
tance with her. Something of that ideal the 
reader may perhaps catch from a paragraphal 
abstract. 

Preeminently the college is a place of education, 
and a good education emancipates the mind and 

'“The Teacher: Essays and Addresses on Education,” by 
George Herbert Palmer and Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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makes us citizens of the world. No student who 
fails to get a little knowledge on many subjects 
and much knowledge on some can be said to have 
succeeded. The college is a place of happiness. 
“Merely for good times, for romance, for society, 
college life offers unequalled opportunities.” She 
quotes Wordsworth, “We live by admiration, 
hope, and love,” and adds, “The college abounds 
in all three. . . . Books, pictures, collections, 
appliances in every field, learned teachers, mirth¬ 
ful friends, athletics for holidays, the best words 
of the best men for holy days—all are here.” 
The college is a place for gain in health. “The 
steady, long-continued routine of mental work, 
physical exercise, recreation, and sleep, the simple 
and healthful food in place of irregular and un¬ 
studied diet, work out salvation for her.” The 
college is a place of broadening influence. The girl 
“goes to college with the entire conviction, half 
unknown to herself, that her father’s political 
party contains all the honest men, her mother’s 
social circle all the true ladies, her church all the 
real saints of the community. . . . Before 
her diploma is won she realizes how much wider a 
world she lives in than she ever dreamed of at 
home. The wealth that lies in differences has 
dawned upon her vision.” In college we make 
broadening and inspiring friendships, and through 
them obtain new and more catholic, more gener¬ 
ous ideals. “The greatest thing any friend or 
teacher either in school or college can do for a 
student is to furnish him with a personal ideal.” 
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This Miss Freeman was doing during the six 
years of her college presidency. I was startled 
to read in her husband’s biography of her that 
only for six years did she fill that position; and 
now looking back upon that period I am still 
filled with wonder that her never-failing foun¬ 
tain of life could have accomplished so much in 
so brief a time. For it is not only Wellesley 
College that still feels her influence. What 
she said to her husband still proves true: “You 
put yourself into people; they touch other peo¬ 
ple; these, others still; and so you go on working 
forever.” 

My first college sermon was preached at Vassar 
College probably about 1878. Arriving there 
Friday night or Saturday morning I had an 
opportunity for a conference with one or more 
of the teachers and learned that there was in the 
student body a great deal of religious question¬ 
ing: their traditional faith had been shaken, a new 
faith had not come to take its place. So I took 
for my theme: “The foundations of faith” which 
I found to be in man’s spiritual nature: the 
Bible and the Christ were authoritative because 
they interpreted man to himself. From Vassar 
I went to Wellesley. Mr. Durant was, if not 
its president, its controlling spirit. The teachers 
I talked with thought there was little or no 
skepticism in the student body, that the college 
was Evangelical from center to circumference. 
The college was making much of a daily course 
of Bible study. So I took for my theme: “What 
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is the Bible and how shall we study it?” In the 
evening, with the cordial approval of the college 
authorities, I held a “Question Drawer.” The 
girls were invited to send to my room any re¬ 
ligious questions on which they desired light for 
themselves or for a comrade. They were not to 
sign their name, and as no one but myself would 
see the questions and the handwriting would 
mean nothing to me, the secrecy of the con¬ 
fessional would characterize the meeting. The 
questions surprised the teachers as much as they 
surprised me: they covered the whole field of 
lay thinking from “What are the six days of 
creation?” to “Why should we believe in God?” 

In 1881 Mr. Durant died and Miss Alice Free¬ 
man became the president of the college. By 
the end of the first year of her administration she 
had cleared its atmosphere. Doubtings were no 
longer discouraged. Spring had followed winter. 
The eager quest for truth had taken the place of 
an acceptance of authority more apparent than 
real. In 1883 or 1884 I spent a week or ten days 
in the college preaching on the two Sundays, 
lecturing nearly every day during the intervening 
week, and giving daily “office hours” to girls 
coming with questions, sometimes in twos or 
threes, sometimes in larger groups, oftenest 
alone. There was no limit to their coming; the 
only limit was set by my strength to receive 
and answer them. I took for the basis of my 
lectures the theme of the Vassar College sermon, 
“The foundations of faith,” and out of them sub- 
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sequently made a book entitled “ In Aid of Faith” 
which is still in circulation. This gave me an 
opportunity to study the effect of the “higher 
education” on the religious life of girls, and in¬ 
cidentally to study the president of Wellesley 
College. 

Walking through the college corridors with 
her almost daily, her personal familiarity with 
her three hundred pupils filled me with ever- 
increasing amazement. She not only seemed to 
know them all by name: she knew their families 
and their interests. She asked one about her 
sick mother, another whether her father had yet 
returned from Europe, another whether her 
younger sister was getting ready to come to 
college. “How ever do you do it?” I asked 
her. “I never could.” “Oh, yes!” she replied; 
“you could if you had to. It is simply that you 
never had to. Whatever we have to do, we can 
always do.” In narrating after her death this 
conversation to her husband, I added, what I 
venture to quote here, “This quiet confidence 
in the ability to do what needs to be done seems 
to me one of the secrets of her power. She 
leaned on her necessities, instead of letting her¬ 
self be broken by them; and that simple dis¬ 
closure of her method greatly added to the power 
of my life.” 

No doubt this power to carry in her busy mind 
these details of the lives of others was in part a 
native gift; but it was one which she had assidu¬ 
ously cultivated, and she told me once what she 
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did to cultivate it. She kept a memorandum 
book in her bedroom in which were the names of 
all the freshman class. Under each name she 
wrote whatever information she from time to time 
acquired. These notes of her pupils' characters 
and experiences she studied as they studied their 
notes of the lectures of their instructors. Thus 
while her students studied their lessons she studied 
her students, and she put no less painstaking 
into her studies than the most studious of them 
put into theirs. This was no compulsory or 
professional study. She delighted in it. She 
wished to know every pupil that she might better 
befriend every pupil. It was true for her then, as 
it was true for her always: “It is people that 
count.” 

She had not merely interest in her pupils and 
affection for them. She had faith in them, be¬ 
lieved in them, and by her faith inspired them 
to have faith in themselves. Little beginnings 
of desire, mere seeds of purpose sprouted in the 
sunshine of her appreciative faith. It often 
happens that our deeper desires are hidden 
even from ourselves by some superficial wishes, 
our enduring purposes by some temporary incli¬ 
nations. Miss Freeman saw these subconscious 
forces and gave them power. She could control 
by authority when necessary; but she much pre¬ 
ferred to call into life the power of self-control. 
Her life was full of such incidents as the follow¬ 
ing narrated by her husband: 
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Amusing stories are reported of girls who came 
to ask for something, and went away delighted to 
have obtained the opposite. One of them says: 
“In the spring of my senior year I had an invi¬ 
tation to spend the holidays in Washington, and 
my family strongly urged me to arrange the visit. 
Overjoyed, I went to Miss Freeman to obtain per¬ 
mission to leave college several days before the 
vacation. She was very warm, envying me the 
prospect of seeing the Capitol for the first time. 
She promised to ask the Faculty for permission 
and to state to them how great the opportunity 
for me was. But she inquired how many exami¬ 
nations and written exercises I should miss, in¬ 
cidentally calling attention to the fact that the 
professors would have to give me special ones in 
the following term. Gradually I felt the dis¬ 
advantage of this irregularity. Still, there was 
Washington! And I asked if she herself would 
not be tempted to go. Indeed she would, she said, 
but college work was nearest, the first business. 
A Washington invitation might come again, a 
senior year in college, never. So, quite as if my 
own judgment had been my guide, I decided that 
I did not want to go to Washington. A little 
later, when the office door had closed, I stopped 
on the stairs and asked myself if this was the same 
person who had passed there half an hour before, 
and what had induced me to give up the coveted 
journey when there was no hint on Miss Freeman’s 
part of compulsion, much less of refusal.” 

In laying emphasis, as throughout this paper 
I am doing, on Miss Freeman’s power to awaken 
the spirit of life in her pupils and direct it in 
healthful channels, I must not leave the impres- 
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sion that she shared the extraordinary opinion 
of some skeptics of our time that it is possible 
to cultivate in any community the spirit of re¬ 
ligion without its institutions. As tfell expect 
to cultivate the spirit of music in a community 
without concerts, of art in a community without 
picture galleries, of education in a community 
without schools. She conducted the daily chapel 
exercises herself and they were never perfunctory. 
The Scripture readings and the hymns were se¬ 
lected with care, and the services, varying with the 
varying need of the college or the varying mood 
of the president, were always characterized by a 
sincere and simple spiritual beauty. She herself 
selected with care the preachers for the Sunday 
services; what she expected from them and 
how much she herself, by her phrasing of her 
invitations, put into them, the following much- 
prized letter may here indicate: 

Wellesley College, 

January 18th, 1886. 

My dear Dr. Abbott: 

Is it not time that we should hear your voice in 
the chapel again? It seems so to us, and that the 
time of times is approaching when you can help 
and strengthen us here. The last Thursday of 
this month, the 28th, is the Day of Prayer for col¬ 
leges. It has always been a great day in Wellesley, 
a day full of -seed-sowing, and often of decisions 
at which we have long rejoiced. All college ex¬ 
ercises are suspended for the day. We have a 
sermon in the morning, and such other services for 
prayer and conference as seem to be useful at the 
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time; but the day and evening are given up to 
thought and prayer for all colleges and schools, 
especially for our own, and for all here who are 
not Christians. We want you and Mrs. Abbott 
with us on this day very much. The work you 
did with the students last year makes it possible 
for you to do more for them now than any one 
else, and I long to have this serious and prayerful 
spirit which now prevails in the College, guided 
and deepened until we shall be one in Him. If 
you can come on for Thursday and follow the 
work of that day, by speaking to the students 
Friday following at their Bible hour in the after¬ 
noon, it would just meet our desire. You see, dear 
Dr. Abbott, what we need. We have had very 
good daily meetings during the week of prayer, 
growing in interest, so that we have continued to 
have meetings in the chapel Tuesday as well as 
Thursday evenings, and each one is more hopeful 
than the last. Yet there are nearly a hundred here 
whose names are not on the Christian Association 
roll and whose lives are not devoted to our Master; 
and so many more who need clearer ideas of duty 
and larger faith in Him. I know you need no 
assurance of our desire and no urging to come to 
our help. If you can find it possible and wise for 
yourself, you will make us a visit now and stay as 
long as you can and bring “the family." The 
Cottage is not yet finished, but we can make you 
comfortable in the midst of things, and you shall 
have so many chances to do good! There is 
nothing I can offer beyond that, is there? And 
there is much to tell and hear and many bits of 
advice you two people can give us. 

I should have written this to Mrs. Abbott, but 
I have no doubt she is reading it to spare you the 
trouble, like the wife she is. Otherwise I would 
assure you that she needs a vacation and that we 
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will be better to her this time if she will come and 
bring you. As it is I leave it all to you both, with 
Wellesley’s love always. 

Yours faithfully 

Alice E. Freeman. 

Once and only once did I see Miss Freeman 
angry, and then it was her religion that made 
her so. An unselfish anger is not a brief mad¬ 
ness and her anger did not disturb her quiet and 
wise judgment or lead her even for a moment to 
lose her perfect self-control. The committee of 
the American Board (Congregational) for For¬ 
eign Missions, acting under the leadership of one 
of its secretaries, who subsequently resigned his 
office, adopted the policy of refusing volunteers 
for foreign misionary service unless they could 
subscribe to the secretary’s affirmation that all 
the heathen who had never heard of Christ were 
foredoomed and irreparably lost. Her indig¬ 
nation, in which I fully shared, was as much be¬ 
cause of the wrong it did the Christian Church as 
because of the wrong it did two of her pupils, 
devoted followers of Christ, fully equipped for a 
Christian service to which they had dedicated 
themselves and for which they had for some 
years been preparing. During the controversy 
in the Congregational churches which that refusal 
created, and which lasted for two or three years, 
I was in frequent consultation with Miss Free¬ 
man and admired alike her indignation and the 
strong will that controlled and the wise judgment 
that directed it to beneficent ends. Emotion, like 
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fire, is a good servant. Alice Freeman Palmer 
was a woman of strong emotions but they were 
always under the control of a stronger will. 

Another incident in her life indicated this self- 
control. For nothing perhaps better illustrates 
this habitual control over the emotions than 
the power to lay aside a fascinating work on 
occasions and give the overstrained nerves a 
rest. The ability to do this is the best pre¬ 
ventive of nervous exhaustion. Miss Freeman, 
who followed her Master in daring to undertake 
great things and in giving herself without re¬ 
serve to their accomplishment, followed him also 
in dropping her work from time to time for periods 
of absolute repose. Occasionally, leaving word 
with one companion whither she was going, she 
would disappear, no one else knew where or why. 
In fact, she engaged a room in a hotel in Boston, 
stayed in retirement for one, two, or three days, 
and then came back to take up her work again 
with rested nerves and recuperated strength. 

When in December, 1887, she married Pro¬ 
fessor George H. Palmer of Harvard College she 
resigned the presidency of Wellesley College and 
with it the professional vocation of teacher. She 
continued to teach by pen and voice and to take 
an active part by her counsels in the educational 
work of her state by her service on the Massachu¬ 
setts Board of Education. But her personal re¬ 
lation as teacher to pupil came to an end. And 
therefore with that change in her life-activity this 
sketch comes to an end, for this is not a Life 
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but a portrait, and a portrait only of the teacher. 
All her friends did not congratulate her on her 
marriage. Some thought she might have mar¬ 
ried and still retained her office—been both pres¬ 
ident and wife; some thought she was giving up a 
position of great influence and power for a minor 
position. I shared neither opinion. A happy 
marriage, I believe, is always a promotion, always 
adds not only to the happiness but to the large¬ 
ness and richness of life. A warm personal friend 
of both, I congratulated both without any re¬ 
serve. And I had no wish to see Alice Freeman 
become a divided president and a divided wife; and 
I had no apprehension that she would do so. I 
felt what in the following verse she has expressed 
with a beauty of diction which I could never 
emulate: 

Great love has triumphed. At a crisis hour 

Of strength and struggle in the heights of life 
He came, and, bidding me abandon power, 

Called me to take the quiet name of wife. 

If any of my readers desire a better acquaint¬ 
ance with Alice Freeman Palmer, the material is 
available in her biography written by her husband 
with a simplicity that is more than eloquence and 
with a frankness that is the best possible reserve. 
From a little book of her verse, not written for the 
public but published by her husband after her 
death, I select here one verse, because it is a reve¬ 
lation of the deeper experience of her hidden life: 
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I said to Pain, I will not have thee here! 

The nights are weary and the days are drear 
In thy hard company! 

He clasped me close and held me still so long, 

I learned how deep his voice, how sweet his song. 
How far his eyes can see. 

It was customary in the ’eighties for Wellesley 
College girls to elect honorary members to their 
classes. That honor was conferred upon me. 
Thus enrolled among the pupils of Alice Free¬ 
man Palmer I venture to represent them as well 
as myself by writing beneath this simple pen- 
picture of our honored teacher: 

Thy gentleness hath made me great. 


Lyman Abbott. 



DECEMBER 19 

BACK TO NATURE* 

XT0 ONE tendency in life as we live it in Amer- 
^ ica to-day is more characteristic than the 
impulse, as recurrent as summer, to take to the 
woods. Sometimes it disguises itself under the 
name of science; sometimes it is mingled with 
hunting and the desire to kill; often it is sentimen¬ 
talized and leads strings of gaping “students” 
bird-hunting through the wood lot; and again it 
perilously resembles a desire to get back from civi¬ 
lization and go “on the loose.” Say your worst 
of it, still the fact remains that more Americans go 
back to nature for one reason or another annually 
than any civilized men before them. And more 
Americans, I fancy, are studying nature in clubs 
or public schools—or, in summer camps and the 
Boy Scouts, imitating nature’s creatures, the 
Indian and the pioneer—than even statistics could 
make believable. 

What is the cause? In life, it is perhaps some 
survival of the pioneering instinct, spending itself 
upon fishing, or bird-hunting, or trail hiking, much 
as the fight instinct leads us to football, or the 

*From “ Definitions,” by permission of the author and of 
the publishers, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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hunt instinct sends every dog sniffing at dawn 
through the streets of his town. Not every one 
is thus atavistic, if this be atavism; not every 
American is sensitive to spruce spires, or the her¬ 
mit thrush’s chant, or white water in a forest gorge, 
or the meadow lark across the frosted fields. 
Naturally. The surprising fact is that in a 
bourgeois civilization like ours, so many are 
affected. 

And yet what a criterion nature love or nature 
indifference is. It seems that if I can try a man 
by a silent minute in the pines, the view of a jay 
pirating through the bushes, spring odors, or 
December flush on evening snow, I can classify him 
by his reaction. Just where I do not know; for 
certainly I do not put him beyond the pale if his 
response is not as mine. And yet he will differ, I 
feel sure, in more significant matters. He is not 
altogether of my world. Nor does he enter into 
this essay. There are enough without him, and 
of every class. In the West, the very day laborer 
pitches his camp in the mountains for his two 
weeks’ holiday. In the East and Middle West, 
every pond with a fringe of hemlocks, or hill view 
by a trolley line, or strip of ocean beach, has its 
cluster of bungalows where the proletariat perform 
their villeggiatura as the Italian aristocracy did in 
the days of the Renaissance. Patently the im¬ 
pulse exists, and counts for something here in 
America. 

It counts for something, too, in American liter¬ 
ature. Since our writing ceased being colonial 
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English and began to reflect a race in the making, 
the note of woods-longing has been so insistent 
that one wonders whether here is not to be found 
at last the characteristic “trait” that we have all 
been patriotically seeking. 

I do not limit myself in this statement to the 
professed “nature writers” of whom we have bred 
far more than any other race with which I am 
familiar. In the list—which I shall not attempt 
—of the greatest American writers, one cannot fail 
to include Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Cooper, 
Lowell, and Whitman. And every one of these 
men was vitally concerned with nature, and some 
were obsessed by it. Lowell was a scholar and 
man of the world, urban therefore; but his poetiy 
is more enriched by its homely New England back¬ 
ground than by its European polish. Cooper’s 
ladies and gentlemen are puppets merely, his 
plots melodrama; it is the woods he knew, and the 
creatures of the woods, Deerslayer and Chingach- 
gook, that preserve his books. Whitman made 
little distinction between nature and human 
nature, perhaps too little. But read “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” or “The Song of the 
Redwood-Tree,” and see how keen and how vital 
was his instinct for native soil. As for Hawthorne, 
you could make a text-book on nature study from 
his “ Note-Books.” He was an imaginative moral¬ 
ist first of all; but he worked out his visions in 
terms of New England woods and hills. So did 
Emerson. The day was “not wholly profane” 
for him when he had “given heed to some natural 
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object.” Thoreau needs no proving. He is at 
the forefront of all field and forest lovers in all 
languages and times. 

These are the greater names. The lesser are as 
leaves in the forest: Audubon, Burroughs, Muir, 
Clarence King, Lanier, Robert Frost, and many 
more—the stream broadening and shallowing 
through literary scientists and earnest forest 
lovers to romantic “nature fakers,” literary sports¬ 
men, amiable students, and tens of thousands of 
teachers inculcating this American tendency in 
another generation. The phenomenon asks for 
an explanation. It is more than a category of 
American literature that I am presenting; it is 
an American trait. 

The explanation I wish to proffer in this essay 
may sound fantastical; most explanations that 
explain anything usually do—at first. I believe 
that this vast rush of nature into American liter¬ 
ature is more than a mere reflection of a liking for 
the woods. It represents a search for a tradition, 
and its capture. 

Good books, like well-built houses, must have 
tradition behind them. The Homers and Shake- 
speares and Goethes spring from rich soil left by 
dead centuries; they are like native trees that grow 
so well nowhere else. The little writers—hacks 
who sentimentalize to the latest order, and dis¬ 
play their plot nQvelties like bargains on an ad¬ 
vertising page—are just as traditional. The only 
difference is that their tradition goes back to 
books instead of life. Middle-sized authors—the 
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very good and the probably enduring—are suc¬ 
cessful largely because they have gripped a tra¬ 
dition and followed it through to contemporary 
life. This is what Thackeray did in “Vanity 
Fair,” Howells in “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
and Mrs. Wharton in “The House of Mirth.” 
But the back-to-nature books—both the sound 
ones and those shameless exposures of the private 
emotions of ground hogs and turtles that call 
themselves nature books—are the most traditional 
of all. For they plunge directly into what might 
be called the adventures of the American sub- 
consciousness. 

It is the sub-consciousness that carries tradition 
into literature. That curious reservoir where 
forgotten experiences lie waiting in every man’s 
mind, as vivid as on the day of first impression, 
is the chief concern of psychologists nowadays. 
But it has never yet had due recognition from 
literary criticism. If the sub-consciousness is well 
stocked, a man writes truly, his imagination is 
vibrant with human experience, he sets his own 
humble observation against a background of all 
he has learned and known and forgotten of civiliza¬ 
tion. If it is under-populated, if he has done little, 
felt little, known little of the traditional experi¬ 
ences of the intellect, he writes thinly. He can 
report what he sees, but it is hard for him to create. 
It was Chaucer’s rich sub-consciousness that 
turned his simple little story of Chauntecleer into 
a comment upon humanity. Other men had told 
that story—and made it scarcely more than trivial. 
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It is the promptings of forgotten memories in the 
sub-consciousness that give to a simple statement 
the force of old, unhappy things, that keep 
thoughts true to experience, and test fancy by 
life. The sub-consciousness is the governor of 
the waking brain. Tradition—which is just man’s 
memory of man—flows through it like an under¬ 
ground river from which rise the springs of every¬ 
day thinking. If there is anything remarkable 
about a book, look to the sub-consciousness of 
the writer and study the racial tradition that it 
bears. 

Now, I am far from proposing to analyze the 
American sub-consciousness. No man can define 
it. But of this much I am certain. The American 
habit of going “back to nature” means that in 
our sub-consciousness nature is peculiarly active. 
We react to nature as does no other race. We 
are the descendants of pioneers—all of us. And 
if we have not inherited a memory of pioneering 
experiences, at least we possess inherited ten¬ 
dencies and desires. The impulse that drove 
Boone westward may nowadays do no more than 
send some young Boone canoeing on Temagami, 
or push him up Marcy or Shasta to inexplicable 
happiness on the top. But the drive is there. 
And furthermore, nature is still strange in America. 
Even now the wilderness is far from no American 
city. Birds, plants, trees, even animals have not, 
as in Europe, been absorbed into the common 
knowledge of the race. There are discoveries 
everywhere for those who can make them. Na- 
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ture, indeed, is vivid in a surprising number of 
American brain cells, marking them with a deep 
and endurable impress. And our flood of nature 
books has served to increase her power. 

It was never so with the European traditions 
that we brought to America with us. That is 
why no one reads early American books. They 
are pallid, ill-nourished, because their traditions 
are pallid. They drew upon the least active por¬ 
tion of the American sub-consciousness, and re¬ 
flect memories not of experience, contact, live 
thought, but of books. Even Washington Irving, 
our first great author, is not free from this indict¬ 
ment. If, responding to some obscure drift of 
his race toward humor and the short story, he 
had not ripened his Augustan inheritance upon an 
American hillside, he, too, would by now seem 
juiceless, withered, like a thousand cuttings from 
English stock planted in forgotten pages of his 
period. It was not until the end of our colonial 
age and the rise of democracy toward Jackson’s 
day, that the rupture with our English background 
became sufficiently complete to make us fortify 
pale memories of home by a search for fresher, 
more vigorous tradition. 

We have been searching ever since, and many 
eminent critics think that we have still failed to 
establish American literature upon American soil. 
The old traditions, of course, were essential. Not 
even the most self-sufficient American hopes to 
establish a brand-new culture. The problem has 
been to domesticate Europe, not to get rid of her. 
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But the old stock needed a graft, just as an old 
fruit tree needs a graft. It requires a new tra¬ 
dition. We found a tradition in New England; 
and then New England was given over to the 
alien and her traditions became local or historical 
merely. We found another in border life; and 
then the Wild West reached the Pacific and van¬ 
ished. Time and again we have been flung back 
upon our English sources, and forced to imitate a 
literature sprung from a riper soil. Of course 
this criticism, as it stands, is too sweeping. It 
neglects Mark Twain and the tradition of the 
American boy; it neglects Walt Whitman and the 
literature of free and turbulent democracy; it 
neglects Longfellow and Poe and that romantic 
tradition of love and beauty common to all West¬ 
ern races. But, at least, it makes one understand 
why the American writer has passionately sought 
anything that would put an American quality into 
his transplanted style. 

He has been very successful in local color. But 
then local color is local. It is a minor art. In the 
field of human nature he has fought a doubtful 
battle. An occasional novel has broken through 
into regions where it is possible to be utterly 
American even while writing English. Poems, too, 
have followed. But here lie our great failures. I 
do not speak of the “great American novel,” yet to 
come. I refer to the absence of a school of Ameri¬ 
can fiction, or poetry, or drama, that has linked 
itself to any tradition broader than the romance 
of the colonies, New England of the ’forties, or the 
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East Side of New York. The men who most often 
write for all America are mediocre. They strike no 
deeper than a week-old interest in current activity. 
They aim to hit the minute because they are 
shrewd enough to see that for “all America” there 
is very little continuity just now between one 
minute and the next. The America they write 
for is contemptuous of tradition, although wor¬ 
shipping convention, which is the tradition of the 
ignorant. The men who write for a fit audience 
though few are too often local or archaic, narrow 
or European, by necessity if not by choice. 

And ever since we began to incur the condescen¬ 
sion of foreigners by trying to be American, we 
have been conscious of this weak-rootedness in 
our literature and trying to remedy it. This is 
why our flood of nature books for a century is so 
significant. They may seem peculiar instruments 
for probing tradition—particularly the sentimental 
ones. The critic has not yet admitted some of 
the heartiest among them—Audubon’s sketches 
of pioneer life, for example—into literature at all. 
And yet, unless I am mightily mistaken, they are 
signs of convalescence as clearly as they are 
symptoms of our disease. These United States, 
of course, are infinitely more important than the 
plot of mother earth upon which they have been 
erected. The intellectual background that we 
have inherited from Europe is more significant 
than the moving spirit of woods and soil and waters 
here. The graft, in truth, is less valuable than 
the tree upon which it is grafted. Yet it deter- 
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mines the fruit. So with the books of our nature 
lovers. They represent a passionate attempt to 
acclimatize the breed. Thoreau has been one of 
our most original writers. He and his multitudi¬ 
nous followers, wise and foolish, have helped estab¬ 
lish us in our new soil. 

I may seem to exaggerate the services of a group 
of writers who, after all, can show but one great 
name, Thoreau’s. I do not think so, for if the 
heart of the nature lover is sometimes more active 
than his head, the earth intimacies he gives us 
are vital to literature in a very practical sense. 
Thanks to the modern science of geography, we 
are beginning to understand the profound and 
powerful influence of physical environment upon 
men. The geographer can tell you why Charles¬ 
ton was aristocratic, why New York is hurried and 
nervous, why Chicago is self-confident. He can 
guess at least why in old communities, like Hardy’s 
Wessex or the North of France, the inhabitants 
of villages not ten miles apart will differ in temper¬ 
ament and often in temper, hill town varying from 
lowland village beneath it sometimes more than 
Kansas City from Minneapolis. He knows that 
the old elemental forces—wind, water, fire, and 
earth—still mold men’s thoughts and lives a 
hundred times more than they guess, even when 
pavements, electric lights, tight roofs, and arti¬ 
ficial heat seem to make nature only a name. He 
knows that the sights and sounds and smells about 
us, clouds, songs, and wind murmurings, rain- 
washed earth, and fruit trees blossoming, enter 
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into our sub-consciousness with a power but seldom 
appraised. Prison life, factory service long con¬ 
tinued, a clerk’s stool, a housewife’s day-long 
duties—these things stunt and transform the 
human animal as nothing else, because of all ex¬ 
periences they most restrict, most impoverish the 
natural environment. And it is the especial func¬ 
tion of nature books to make vivid and warm and 
sympathetic our background of nature. They 
make conscious our sub-conscious dependence 
upon earth that bore us. They do not merely in¬ 
form (there the scientist may transcend them), 
they enrich the subtle relationship between us and 
our environment. Move a civilization and its 
literature from one hemisphere to another, and 
their adapting adjusting services become most 
valuable. Men like Thoreau are worth more 
than we have ever guessed. 

No one has ever written more honest books than 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” his “Autumn,” “Summer,” 
and the rest. There is not one literary flourish in 
the whole of them, although they are done with 
consummate literary care; nothing but honest, if 
not always accurate, observation of the world of 
hill-slopes, waves, flowers, birds, and beasts, and 
honest, shrewd philosophizing as to what it all 
meant for him, an American. Here is a man con¬ 
tent to take a walk, fill his mind with observation, 
and then come home to think. Repeat the walk, 
repeat or vary the observation, change or expand 
the thought, and you have Thoreau. No wonder 
he brought his first edition home, not seriously 
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depleted, and made his library of it! Thoreau 
needs excerpting to be popular. Most nature 
books do. But not to be valuable! 

For see what this queer genius was doing. 
Lovingly, laboriously, and sometimes a little te¬ 
diously, he was studying his environment. For 
some generations his ancestors had lived on a new 
soil, too busy in squeezing life from it to be practi¬ 
cally aware of its differences. They and the rest 
had altered Massachusetts. Massachusetts had 
altered them. Why? To what? The answer is 
not yet ready. But here is one descendant who 
will know at least what Massachusetts is —wave, 
wind, soil, and the life therein and thereon. He 
begins humbly with the little things; but humanly, 
not as the out-and-out scientist goes to work, to 
classify or to study the narrower laws of organic 
development; or romantically as the sentimentalist 
who intones his “Ah!” at the sight of dying leaves 
or the cocoon becoming moth. It is all human, 
and yet all intensely practical with Thoreau. He 
envies the Indian not because he is “wild,” or 
“free,” or any such nonsense, but for his instinctive 
adaptations to his background,—because nature 
has become traditional, stimulative with him. 
And simply, almost naively, he sets down what he 
has discovered. The land I live in is like this or 
that; such and such life lives in it; and this is what 
it all means for.me, the transplanted European, 
for us, Americans, who have souls to shape and 
characters to mold in a new environment, under 
influences subtler than we guess. “I make it my 
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business to extract from Nature whatever nutri¬ 
ment she can furnish me, though at the risk of 
endless iteration. I milk the sky and the earth.” 
And again: “Surely it is a defect*in our Bible that 
it is not truly ours, but a Hebrew Bible. The most 
pertinent illustrations for us are to be drawn not 
from Egypt or Babylonia, but from New England. 
Natural objects and phenomena are the original 
symbols or types which express our thoughts and 
feelings. Yet American scholars, having little or 
no root in the soil, commonly strive with all their 
might to confine themselves to the imported sym¬ 
bols alone. All the true growth and experience, 
the living speech, they would fain reject as ‘Ameri¬ 
canisms.’ It is the old error which the church, the 
state, the school, ever commit, choosing darkness 
rather than light, holding fast to the old and to 
tradition. When I really know that our river pur¬ 
sues a serpentine course to the Merrimac, shall I 
continue to describe it by referring to some other 
river, no older than itself, which is like it, and call 
it a meander? It is no more meandering than the 
Meander is musketaquiding.” 

This for Thoreau was going back to nature. 
Our historians of literature who cite him as an 
example of how to be American without being 
strenuous, as an instance of leisure nobly earned, 
are quite wrong. If any man has striven to make 
us at home in America, it is Thoreau. He gave 
his life to it; and in some measure it is thanks to 
him that with most Americans you reach intimacy 
most quickly by talking about “the woods. 
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Thoreau gave to this American tendency the 
touch of genius and the depth of real thought. 
After his day the “back-to-nature” idea became 
more popular and perhaps more picturesque. Our 
literature becomes more and more aware of an 
American background. Bobolinks and thrushes 
take the place of skylarks; sumach and cedar be¬ 
gin to be as familiar as heather and gorse; forests, 
prairies, a clear, high sky, a snowy winter, a sum¬ 
mer of thunderstorms, drive out the misty Eng¬ 
land which, since the days of Cynewulf, our an¬ 
cestors had seen in the mind’s eye while they were 
writing. Nature literature becomes a category. 
Men make their reputations by means of it. 

No one has yet catalogued—so far as I am aware 
—the vast collection of back-to-nature books that 
followed Thoreau. No one has ever seriously 
criticized it, except Mr. Roosevelt, who with char¬ 
acteristic vigor of phrase, stamped “nature- 
faking” on its worser half. But every one reads 
in it. Indeed, the popularity of such writing has 
been so great as to make us distrust its serious 
literary value. And yet, viewed internationally, 
there are few achievements in American literature 
so original. I will not say that John Muir and 
John Burroughs, upon whom Thoreau’s mantle 
fell, have written great books. Probably not. 
Certainly it is too soon to say. But when you 
have gathered the names of Gilbert White, Jeffries, 
Fabre, Maeterlinck, and in slightly different 
genres, Izaak Walton, Hudson, and Kipling from 
various literatures you will find few others abroad 
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to list with ours. Nor do our men owe one jot 
or tittle of their inspiration to individuals on the 
other side of the water. 

Locally, too, these books are more noteworthy 
than may at first appear. They are curiously 
passionate, and passion in American literature 
since the Civil War is rare. I do not mean senti¬ 
ment, or romance, or eroticism. I mean such 
passion as Wordsworth felt for his lakes, Byron 
(even when most Byronic) for the ocean, the 
author of “The Song of Roland” for his Franks. 
Muir loved the Yosemite as a man might love a 
woman. Every word he wrote of the Sierras 
is touched with intensity. Hear him after a day 
on Alaskan peaks: “Dancing down the mountain 
to camp, my mind glowing like the sunbeaten 
glaciers, I found the Indians seated around a good 
fire, entirely happy now that the farthest point of 
the journey was safely reached and the long, 
dark storm was cleared away. How hopefully, 
peacefully bright that night were the stars in the 
frosty sky, and how impressive was the thunder of 
icebergs, rolling, swelling, reverberating through 
the solemn stillness! I was too happy to sleep.” 

Such passion, and often such style, is to be found 
in all these books when they are good books. Com¬ 
pare a paragraph or two of the early Burroughs 
on his birch-clad lake country, or Thoreau upon 
Concord pines, with the “natural history para¬ 
graph” that English magazines used to publish, 
and you will feel it. Compare any of the lesser 
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nature books of the mid-nineteenth century— 
Clarence King’s “Mountaineering in the Sierras,” 
for example—with the current novel writing of the 
period and you will feel the greater sincerity. A 
passion for nature! Except the New England 
passion for ideals, Whitman’s passion for de¬ 
mocracy, and Poe’s lonely devotion to beauty, I 
sometimes think that this is the only great passion 
that has found its way into American literature. 

Hence the “ nature fakers.” The passion of one 
generation becomes the sentiment of the next. 
And sentiment is easily capitalized. The in¬ 
dividual can be stirred by nature as she is. A 
hermit thrush singing in moonlight above a Cat- 
skill clove will move him. But the populace will 
require something more sensational. To the 
sparkling water of truth must be added the syrup 
of sentiment and the cream of romance. Mr. 
Kipling, following ancient traditions of the Orient, 
gave personalities to his animals so that stories 
might be made from them. Mr. Long, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. London, Mr. Thompson-Seton, and 
the rest, have told stories about animals so that the 
American interest in nature might be exploited. 
The difference is essential. If the “Jungle Books ” 
teach anything it is the moral ideals of the British 
Empire. But our nature romancers—a fairer 
term than “fakers,” since they do not willingly 
“fake”—teach .the background and tradition of 
our soil. In the process they inject sentiment, giv¬ 
ing us the noble desperation of the stag, the star- 
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tling wolf-longings of the dog, and the picturesque 
outlawry of the ground hog,—and get a hundred 
readers where Thoreau got one. 

This is the same indictment as that so often 
brought against the stock American novel, that it 
prefers the gloss of easy sentiment to the rough, 
true fact, that it does not grapple direct with things 
as they are in America, but looks at them through 
optimist’s glasses that obscure and soften the 
scene. Nevertheless, I very much prefer the sen¬ 
timentalized animal story to the sentimentalized 
man story. The first, as narrative, may be ro¬ 
mantic bosh, but it does give one a loving, faithful 
study of background that is worth the price that 
it costs in illusion. It reaches my emotions as a 
novelist who splashed his sentiment with equal 
profusion never could. My share of the race 
mind is willing even to be tricked into sympathy 
with its environment. I would rather believe 
that the sparrow on my telephone wire is swearing- 
at the robin on my lawn than never to notice 
either of them! 

How curiously complete and effective is the 
service of these nature books, when all is con¬ 
sidered. There is no better instance, I imagine, 
of how literature and life act and react upon one 
another. The plain American takes to the woods 
because he wants to, he does not know why. The 
writing American puts the woods into his books, 
also because he wants to, although I suspect that 
sometimes he knows very well why. Nevertheless, 
the same general tendency, the same impulse, lie 
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behind both. But reading nature books makes us 
crave more nature, and every gratification of 
curiosity marks itself upon the sub-consciousness. 
Thus the clear, vigorous tradition of the soil passes 
through us to our books, and from our books to 
us. It is the soundest, the sweetest, if not the 
greatest and deepest inspiration of American liter¬ 
ature. In the confusion that attends the meeting 
here of all the races it is something to cling to; it 
is our own. 

Henry Seidel Canby. 

A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 

I NTO the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo 
Him last, 

From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 

When out of the woods He came. 

Sidney Lanier. 
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TREES 

1 THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

Joyce Kilmer. 

SALUTE TO THE TREES 

M ANY a tree is found in the wood 
And every tree for its use is good; 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 

Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearth-stone warm. 

Some for the roof, and some for the beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the stream: 

In the wealth of the wood since the world began 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 
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But the glory of trees is more than their gifts; 

'Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts 
From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 

A column, an arch in the temple of God,— 

A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 

A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 

Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth 
Their leaves are alive with the breath of the earth; 
They shelter the dwellings of man; and they bend 
O’er his grave with the look of a loving friend. 

I have camped in the whispering forest of pines, 

I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 

In the knees of an oak, at the foot of a palm 
I have found good rest and slumber’s balm. 

And now, when the morning gilds the boughs 
Of the vaulted elm at the door of my house, 

I open the window and make salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 

Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 

Henry Van Dyke. 

STOPPING BY WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING* 

W HOSE woods these are I think I know. 

His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me watching here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 

My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 

♦From “New Hampshire,” by permission of the author and 
of the publisher, Henry Holt & Co. 
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Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark, and deep 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

Robert Frost. 

I SAW IN LOUISIANA A LIVE-OAK GROWING 

I SAW in Louisiana a live-oak growing, 

All alone stood it and the moss hung down 
from the branches. 

Without any companion it grew there uttering 
joyous leaves of dark green, 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me 
think of myself, 

But I wonder’d how it could utter joyous leaves 
standing alone there without its friend near, 
for I knew I could not, 

And I broke off a twig with a certain number of 
leaves upon it, and twined around it a little 
moss. 

And brought it away, and I have placed it in sight 
in my room, 

It is not needed to remind me as of my own dear 
friends, 
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(For I believe lately I think of little else than of 
them,) 

Yet it remains to me a curious token, it makes me 
think of manly love; 

For all that, and though the live-oak glistens there 
in Louisiana solitary in a wide flat space, 

Uttering joyous leaves all its life without a friend 
a lover near, 

I know very well I could not. 

Walt Whitman. 
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THE LITTLE MAN* 

Author’s Note. Since it is just possible that someone 
may think “The Little Man” has a deep, dark reference to the 
war it may be as well to state that this whimsey was writ¬ 
ten in October, 1913. 

Little Man 

Waiter 

Englishman 

Englishwoman 

American 

German 

Dutch Youth 

Official 

Baby 

Mother 

Scene I.— Afternoon, in the departure platform of 
an Austrian railway station. At several little tables 
outside the buffet persons are taking refreshment, 
served by a pale young waiter. On a seat against 
the wall of the buffet a woman of lowly station is 
sitting beside two large bundles, on one of which 
she has placed her baby, swathed in a black shawl. 

*From “The Little Man and Other Satires”; copyright, 
1915, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the 
publishers. Acting rights, professional and amateur, re¬ 
served to the author in care of the publisher. 
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Waiter [approaching a table whereat sit an Eng¬ 
lish traveller and his wife]. Zwei Kaffee? 

Englishman [paying]. Thanks. [To his wife, 
in an Oxford voice.] Sugar? 

Englishwoman [in a Cambridge voice]. One. 

American Traveller [with field-glasses and a 
pocket camera—from another table]. Waiter, I’d 
like to have you get my eggs. I’ve been sitting 
here quite a while. 

Waiter. Yes, sare. 

German Traveller. Kellner, bezahlen! [His 
voice is, like his moustache, stiff and brushed up at the 
ends. His figure also is stiff and his hair a little 
gray; clearly once, if not now, a colonel .] 

Waiter. Koram’ gleich! [The baby on the 
bundle wails. The mother takes it up to soothe it. 
A young, red-cheeked Dutchman at the fourth table 
stops eating and laughs.] 

American. My eggs! Get a wiggle on you! 

Waiter. Yes, sare. [He rapidly recedes. A 
Little Man in a soft hat is seen to the right of the 
tables. He stands a moment looking after the hurry¬ 
ing Waiter, then seats himself at the fifth table.] 

Englishman [looking at his watch]. Ten minutes 
more. 

Englishwoman. Bother! 

American [addressing them]. ’Pears as if they’d 
a prejudice against eggs here, anyway. [The 
English look at him, but do not speak.] 

German [in creditable English]. In these places 
man can get nothing. [The Waiter comes flying 
back with a compote for the Dutch Youth, who pays.] 
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German. Kellner, bezahlen! 

Waiter. Eine Krone sechzig. [The German 
pays.] 

American [rising and taking out his watch — 
blandly]. See here! If I don’t get my eggs before 
this watch ticks twenty, there’ll be another waiter 
in heaven. 

Waiter [flying]. Komm’ gleich! 

American [seeking sympathy]. I’m gettin’ kind 
of mad! [The Englishman halves his newspaper 
and hands the advertisement half to his wife. The 
Baby wails. The Mother rocks it. The Dutch 
Youth stops eating and laughs. The German 
lights a cigarette. The Little Man sits motionless^ 
nursing his hat. The Waiter comes flying back 
with the eggs and places them before the American.] 

American [putting away his watch]. Good! I 
don't like trouble. How much? [He pays and 
eats. The Waiter stands a moment at the edge of the 
platform and passes his hand across his brow. The 
Little Man eyes him and speaks gently.] 

Little Man. HerrOber! [The Waiter turns.] 
Might I have a glass of beer? 

Waiter. Yes, sare. 

Little Man. Thank you very much. [The 
Waiter goes.] 

American [pausing in the deglutition of his eggs — 
affably]. Pardon me, sir; I’d like to have you tell 
me why you called that little bit of a feller “Herr 
Ober.” Reckon you would know what that 
means? Mr. Head Waiter. 

Little Man. Yes, yes. 
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American. I smile. 

Little Man. Oughn’t I to call him that? 

German [abruptly], Nein-Kellner. 

American. Why, yes! Just “waiter.” [The 
Englishwoman looks round her paper for a second. 
The Dutch Youth stops eating and laughs. The 
Little Man gazes from face to face and nurses his 
hat.] 

Little Man. I didn’t want to hurt his feelings. 

German. Gott! 

American. In my country we’re vurry demo¬ 
cratic—-but that’s quite a proposition. 

Englishman [handling coffee-pot, to his wife]. 
More? 

Englishwoman. No, thanks. 

German [abruptly] . These fellows —if you treat 
them in this manner, at once they take liberties. 
You see, you will not get your beer. [As he speaks 
the Waiter returns, bringing the Little Man’s 
beer, then retires.] 

American. That ’pears to be one up to democ¬ 
racy. [To the Little Man.] I judge you go in 
for brotherhood? 

Little Man [startled]. Oh, no! I never — 

American. I take considerable stock in Leo 
Tolstoi myself. Grand man—grand-souled ap¬ 
paratus. But I guess you’ve got to pinch those 
waiters some to make ’em skip. [To the English, 
who have carelessly looked his way for a moment .] 
You’ll appreciate that, the way he acted about my 
eggs. [The English make faint motions with their 
chins, and avert their eyes. To the Waiter, who is 
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standing at the door of the buffet.] Waiter! Flash 
of beer—jump, now! 

Waiter. Komm’ gleich! 

German. Cigarren! 

Waiter. Schon. [He disappears.] 

American [affably—to the Little Man]. Now, 
if I don’t get that flash of berr quicker’n you got 
yours, I shall admire. 

German [abruptly]. Tolstoi is nothing—nichts! 
No good! Ha? 

American [relishing the approach of argument]. 
Well, that is a matter of temperament. Now, I’m 
all for equality. See that poor woman there — 
vurry humble woman—there she sits among us 
with her baby. Perhaps you’d like to locate her 
somewhere else? 

German [shrugging]. Tolstoi is sentimentalisch. 
Nietzsche is the true philosopher, the only one. 

American. Well, that’s quite in the prospectus 
—vurry stimulating party—old Nietzsch—virgin 
mind. But give me Leo! [He turns to the red¬ 
cheeked youth.] What do you opine, sir? I guess 
by your labels, you’ll be Dutch. Do they read 
Tolstoi in your country? [The Dutch Youth 
laughs.] 

American. That is a vurry luminous answer. 

German. Tolstoi is nothing. Man should 
himself express. He must push—he must be 
strong. 

American. That is so. In Amurrica we be¬ 
lieve in virility; we like a man to expand—to culti¬ 
vate his soul. But we believe in brotherhood, too; 
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we’re vurry democratic. We draw the line at 
niggers; but we aspire, we’re vurry high-souled. 
Social barriers and distinctions we’ve not much 
use for. 

Englishman. Do you feel a draught? 

Englishwoman [with a shiver of her shoulder 
toward the American]. I do—rather. 

German. Wait! You are a young people. 

American. That is so; there are no flies on us. 
[To the Little Man, who has been gazing eagerly 
from face to face.] Say! I’d like to have you give 
us your sentiments in relation to the duty of man.' 
{The Little Man fidgets, and is about to open his 
mouth.] 

American. For example—is it your opinion 
that we should kill off the weak and diseased, and 
all that can’t jump around? 

German [nodding]. Ja, ja! That is coming. 

Little Man [looking from face to face]. They 
might be me. [The Dutch Youth laughs.] 

American [reproving him with a look]. That’s 
true humility. ’Tisn’t grammar. Now, here’s a 
proposition that brings it nearer the bone: Would 
you step out of your way to help them when it was 
liable to bring you trouble? 

German. Nein, nein! That is stupid. 

Little Man [eager but wistful]. I’m afraid not. 
Of course one wants to- 

German. Nein, nein! That is stupid! What 
is the duty? 

Little Man. There was St. Francis d’Assisi 
and St. Julien l’Hospitalier, and- 
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American. Vurry lofty dispositions. Guess 
they died of them. [He rises.] Shake hands, sir 

—my name is - [He hands a card.] I am an 

ice-machine maker. [He shakes the Little Man’s 
hand.] I like your sentiments—I feel kind of 
brotherly. [Catching sight of the Waiter appear¬ 
ing in the doorway.] Waiter, where to h—11 is that 
flash of beer? 

German. Cigarren! 

Waiter. Komm’ gleich! [He vanishes, j 

Englishman [consulting watch]. Train’s late. 

Englishwoman. Really! Nuisance! [A sta¬ 
tion Policeman, very square and uniformed, passes 
and repasses.] 

American [resuming his seat—to the German]. 
Now, we don't have so much of that in Amurrica. 
Guess we feel more to trust in human nature. 

German. Ah! ha! you will bresently find there 
is nothing in him but self. 

Little Man [wistfully]. Don’t you believe in 
human nature? 

American. Vurry stimulating question. That 
invites remark. [He looks round for opinions. 
The Dutch Youth laughs.] 

Englishman [holding out his half of e paper to 
his wife]. Swap! [His wife swaps.] 

German. In human nature I believe so far as 
I can see him—no more. 

American. Now that ’pears to me kind o’ blas¬ 
phemy. I’m vurry idealistic; I believe in heroism. 
I opine there’s not one of us settin’ around here 
that’s not a hero—give him the occasion. 
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Little Man. Oh! Do you believe that? 

American. Well! I judge a hero is just a per¬ 
son that'll help another at the expense of himself. 
That’s a vurry simple definition. Take that poor 
woman there. Well, now, she’s a heroine, I guess. 
She would die for her baby any old time. 

German. Animals will die for their babies. 
That is nothing. 

American. Vurry true. I carry it further. I 
postulate we would all die for that baby if a loco¬ 
motive was to trundle up right here and try to 
handle it. I'm an idealist. [To the German.] 
I guess you don’t know how good you are. [As the 
German is twisting up the ends of his moustache—to 
the Englishwoman.] I should like to have you 
express an opinion, ma’am. This is a high subject. 

Englishwoman. I beg your pardon. 

American. The English are vurry humanitar¬ 
ian; they have a vurry high sense of duty. So 
have the Germans, so have the Amurricans. [To 
the Dutch Youth.] I judge even in your little 
country they have that. This is a vurry civilized 
epoch. It is an epoch of equality and high-toned 
ideals. [To the Little Man.] What is your 
nationality, sir? 

Little Man. I'm afraid I’m nothing particu¬ 
lar. My father was half-English and half-Ameri¬ 
can, and my mother half-German and half-Dutch. 

American. My! That’s a bit streaky, any 
old way. [The Policeman passes again.] Now, I 
don't believe we’ve much use any more for those 
gentlemen in buttons, not amongst the civilized 
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people. We've grown kind of mild—we don't 
think of self as we used to do. [The Waiter has 
appeared in the doorway.] 

German [in a voice of thunder]. Cigarren! 
Donnerwetter! 

American [shaking his fist at the vanishing 
Waiter]. That flash of beer! 

Waiter. Komm’ gleich! 

American. A little more, and he will join 
George Washington! I was about to remark 
when he intruded: The kingdom of Christ now¬ 
adays is quite a going concern. The Press is vurry 
enlightened. We are mighty near to universal 
brotherhood. The colonel here [he indicates the 
German], he doesn’t know what a lot of stock he 
holds in that proposition. He is a man of blood 
and iron, but give him an opportunity to be mag¬ 
nanimous, and he’ll be right there. Oh, sir! yes. 
[The German, with a profound mixture of pleasure 
and cynicism, brushes up the ends of his mous¬ 
tache.] 

Little Man. I wonder. One wants to, but 
somehow- [He shakes his head.] 

American. You seem kind of skeery about 
that. You’ve had experience maybe. The flesh 
is weak. I’m an optimist—I think we’re bound to 
make the devil hum in the near future. I opine 
we shall occasion a good deal of trouble to that old 
party. There’s about to be a holocaust of selfish 
interests. We’re out for high sacrificial business. 
The colonel there with old-man Nietzsch—he 
won’t know himself. There’s going to be a vurry 
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sacred opportunity. [As he speaks the voice of a 
Railway Official is heard in the distance calling 
out in German. It approaches, and the words be¬ 
come audible.] 

German [startled]. Der Teufel! [He gets up, 
and seizes the bag beside him. The Station 
Official has appeared, he stands for a moment 
casting his commands at the seated group. The 
Dutch Youth also rises, and takes his coat and hat. 
The Official turns on his heel and retires, still 
issuing directions.] 

Englishman. What does he say? 

German. Our drain has come in, de oder plat¬ 
form; only one minute we haf. [All have risen in a 
fluster .] 

AMERICAN. Now, that’s vurry provoking. I 
won’t get that flash of beer. [There is a general 
scurry to gather coats and hats and wraps, during 
which the lowly woman is seen making despeiate at¬ 
tempts to deal with her baby and the two large bundles. 
Quite defeated, she suddenly puts all doivn, wrings 
her hands, and cries out: “Herr Jesu! Hilfel” 
The flying procession turn their heads at that strange 
cry.] 

American. What’s that? Help? [He con¬ 
tinues to run. The Little Man spins round, 
rushes back, picks up baby and bundle on which it 
was seated.] 

Little Man. Come along, good woman, come 
along! [The woman picks up the other bundle and 
they run. The Waiter, appearing in the doorway 
with the bottle of beer, watches with his tired smile.] 
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Scene II. —A second-class compartment of a corri¬ 
dor carriage, in motion. In it are seated the 
Englishman and his wife, opposite each other 
at the corridor end, she with her face to the engine, 
he with his back. Both are somewhat protected 
from the rest of the travellers by newspapers. 
Next to her sits the German, and opposite him 
sits the American; next the American in one 
window corner is seated the Dutch Youth; the 
other window corner is taken by the German’s 
bag. The silence is only broken by the slight rush¬ 
ing noise of the train's progression and the crack¬ 
ling of the English newspapers. 

American [turning to the Dutch Youth]. Guess 

I’d like that window raised; it's kind of chilly 
after that old run they gave us. [The Dutch 
Youth laughs, and goes through the motions of rais¬ 
ing the window. The English regard the operation 
with uneasy irritation. The German opens his bag, 
which reposes on the corner seat next him, and takes 
<ml a book.] 

American. The Germans are great readers. 
Vurry stimulating practice. I read most anything 
myself! [The German holds up the book so that the 
title may be read.] “Don Quixote”—fine book. 
We Amurricans take considerable stock in old man 
Quixote. Bit of a wild-cat—but we don’t laugh 
at him. 

German. He is dead. Dead as a sheep. A 
good thing, too. 

American. In Amurrica we have still quite an 
amount of chivalry. 
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German. Chivalry is nothing—sentimentalisch. 
In modem days—no good. A man must push, he 
must pull. 

American. So you say. But I judge your 
form of chivalry is sacrifice to the state. We allow 
more freedom to the individual soul. Where 
there’s something little and weak, we feel it kind 
of noble to give up to it. That way we feel ele¬ 
vated. [As he speaks there is seen in the coiridor 
doorway the Little Man with the Woman's Baby 
still on his arm and the bundle held in the other hand. 
He peers in anxiously. The English, acutely con¬ 
scious, try to dissociate themselves from his presence 
with their papers. The Dutch Youth laughs.] 

German. Ach! So! 

American. Dear me! 

Little Man. Is there room? I can’t find a 
seat. 

American. Why, yes! There’s a seat for one. 

Little Man [depositing bundle outside, and heav¬ 
ing BabyJ. May I? 

American. Come right in! [The German 
sulkily moves his bag. The Little Man comes in 
and seats himself gingerly.] 

American. Where’s the mother? 

Little Man [ruefully]. Afraid she got left 
behind. [The Dutch Youth laughs. The Eng¬ 
lish unconsciously emerge from their newspapers.] 

American. My! That would appear to be 
quite a domestic incident. [The Englishman 
suddenly utters a profound “Ha! Ha!” and disap¬ 
pears behind his paper. And that paper and the one 
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opposite are seen to shake, and little squirls and 
squeaks emerge.] 

German. And you haf got her bundle and her 
baby. Ha! [He cackles dryly.] 

American [gravely]. I smile. I guess Provi¬ 
dence has played it pretty low down on you. I 
judge it’s acted real mean. [The Baby wails, and 
the Little Man jigs it with a sort of gentle desper¬ 
ation, looking apologetically from face to face. His 
wistful glance renews the fire of merriment wherever 
it alights. The American alone preserves a gravity 
which seems incapable of being broken.] 

American. Maybe you’d better get off right 
smart and restore that baby. There’s nothing 
can act madder than a mother. 

Little Man. Poor thing; yes! What she 
must be suffering! [A gale of laughter shakes the 
carriage. The English for a moment drop their 
papers, the better to indulge. The Little Man 
smiles a wintry smile.] 

American [in a lull]. How did it eventuate? 
Little Man. We got there just as the train 
was going to start; and I jumped, thinking I could 
help her up. But it moved too quickly, and—and 
—left her. [The gale of laughter blows up again.] 
American. Guess I’d have thrown the baby out. 
Little Man. I was afraid the poor little thing 
might break. [The Baby wails; the Little Man 
heaves it; the gale of laughter blows.] 

American [gravely]. It’s highly entertaining— 
not for the baby. What kind of an old baby is it, 
anyway? [He sniffs.] I judge it’s a bit—niffy. 
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Little Man. Afraid I’ve hardly looked at it 
yet. 

American. Which end up is it? 

Little Man. Oh! I think the right end. Yes, 
yes, it is. 

American. Well, that’s something. Guess I 
should hold it out of winder a bit. Vurry excit¬ 
able things, babies! 

Englishwoman [galvanized]. No, no! 

Englishman l touching her knee}. My dear! 

American. You are right, ma’am. I opine 
there’s a draught out there. This baby is pre¬ 
cious. We’ve all of us got stock in this baby in a 
manner of speaking. This is a little bit of univer¬ 
sal brotherhood. Is it a woman baby? 

Little Man. I—I can only see the top of its 
head. 

American. You can’t always tell from that. 
It looks kind of over-wrapped up. Maybe it 
had better be unbound. 

German. Nein, nein, nein! 

American. I think you are vurry likely right, 
colonel. It might be a pity to unbind that baby. 
I guess the lady should be consulted in this matter. 

Englishwoman. Yes, yes, of course— I - 

Englishman [touching her]. Let it be! Little 
beggar seems all right. 

American. That would seem only known to 
Providence at this moment. I judge it might be 
due to humanity to look at its face. 

Little Man [gladly]. It’s sucking my finger. 
There, there—nice little thing—there! 
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American. I would surmise you have created 
babies in your leisure moments, sir? 

Little Man. Oh! no—indeed, no. 

American. Dear me! That is a loss. [. Ad¬ 
dressing himself to the carriage at large.] I think 
we may esteem ourselves fortunate to have this 
little stranger right here with us; throws a vurry 
tender and beautiful light on human nature. De¬ 
monstrates what a hold the little and weak have 
upon us nowadays. The colonel here—a man of 
blood and iron—there he sits quite ca’m next door 
to it. [He sniffs .] Now, this baby is ruther chas¬ 
tening—that is a sign of grace, in the colonel— 
that is true heroism. 

Little Man [faintly]. I—I can see its face a 
little now. [All bend forward.] 

American. What sort of a physiognomy has it, 
anyway? 

Little Man [still faintly]. I don’t see anything 
but—but spots. 

German. Oh! Ha! Pfui! [The Dutch 
Youth laughs.] 

American. I am told that is not uncommon 
amongst babies. Perhaps we could have you in¬ 
form us, ma’am. 

Englishwoman. Yes, of course— only—what 
sort of- 

Little Man. They seem all over its- [At 

the slight recoil of everyone] I feel sure it’s—it’s 
quite a good baby underneath. 

American. That will be ruther difficult to 
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come at. I'm just a bit sensitive. I’ve vurry 
little use for affections of the epidermis. 

GERMAN. Pfui! [He has edged away as far as 
he can get, and is lighting a big cigar. The Dutch 
Youth draws his legs back.] 

American [aZso taking out a cigar]. I guess it 
would be well to fumigate this carriage. Does it 
suffer, do you think? 

Little Man [peering]. Really, I don’t—I’m 
not sure—I know so little about babies. I think 
it would have a nice expression—if—if it showed. 

American. Is it kind of boiled-looking? 

Little Man. Yes—yes, it is. 

American [looking gravely round]. I judge this 
baby has the measles. [The German screws him¬ 
self spasmodically against the arm of the ENGLISH¬ 
WOMAN’S seat.] 

Englishwoman. Poor little thing! Shall I 
-? [She half-rises.] 

Englishman [touching her]. No, no -Dash 

it! 

American. I honour your emotion, ma’am. 
It does credit to us all. But I sympathize with 
your husband, too. The measles is a vurry im¬ 
portant pestilence in connection with a grown 
woman. 

Little Man. It likes my finger awfully. 
Really, it’s rather a sweet baby. 

American [sniffing]. Well, that would appear 
to be quite a question. About them spots, now? 
Are they rosy? 
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Little Man. No—o; they’re dark, almost 
black. 

German. Gott! Typhus! [He bounds up on¬ 
to the arm of the Englishwoman’s seat.] 

American. Typhus! That’s quite an indis¬ 
position! [The Dutch Youth rises suddenly, 
and bolts out into the corridor. He is followed by the 
German, puffing clouds of smoke. The English 
and American sit a moment longer without speaking. 
The Englishwoman’s face is turned with a curious 
expression — half-pity, half-fear—toward the Little 
Man. Then the Englishman gets up.] 

Englishman. Bit stuffy for you here, dear, 
isn’t it? [He puts his arm through hers, raises her, 
and almost pushes her through the doorway. She 
goes, stiU looking back.] 

American [gravely]. There’s nothing I admire 
more’n courage. Guess I’ll go and smoke in the 
corridor. [As he goes out the Little Man looks 
very wistfully after him. Screwing up his mouth 
and nose he holds the Baby away from him and 
wavers; then rising, he puts it on the seat opposite 
and goes through the motions of letting down the 
window. Having done so he looks at the Baby, who 
has begun to wail. Suddenly he raises his hands and 
clasps them, like a child praying. Since, however, 
the Baby does not stop wailing, he hovers over it in 
indecision; then, picking it up, sits down again to 
dandle it, with his face turned toward the open win¬ 
dow. Finding that it still wails, he begins to sing to 
it in a cracked little voice. It is charmed at once. 
While he is singing, the American appears in the r 
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corridor. Letting down the passage window, he 
stands there in the doorway with the draught blowing 
his hair and the smoke of his cigar all about him. 
The Little Man stops singing and shifts the shawl 
higher, to protect the Baby’s head from the draught .] 
American [gravely]. This is the most sublime 
spectacle I have ever envisaged. There ought to 
be a record of this. [The Little Man looks at him, 
wondering .] We have here a most stimulating 
epitome of our marvellous advance toward univer¬ 
sal brotherhood. You are typical, sir, of the senti¬ 
ments of modern Christianity. You illustrate 
the deepest feelings in the heart of every man. 
[The Little Man rises with the Baby and a move¬ 
ment of approach .] Guess I’m wanted in the din¬ 
ing car. [He vanishes. The Little Man sits 
down again, but back to the engine, away from the 
draught, and looks out of the window, patiently jog¬ 
ging the Baby on his knee.] 

Scene III. —An arrival platform. The Little 
Man, with the Baby and the bundle, is standing 
disconsolate, while travellers pass and luggage is 
being carried by. A Station Official, accom¬ 
panied l y a Policeman, appears from a doorway, 
behind him. 

Official [consulting telegram in his hand]. Das 
ist der Herr. [They advance to the Little Man.] 
Official. Sie haben einen Buben gestohlen? 
Little Man. I only speak English and Ameri¬ 
can. 
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Official. Dies ist nicht Ihr Bube? [He 
touches the Baby.] 

Little Man [shaking his head]. Take care—it’s 
ill. [The man does not understand .] Ill—the 
baby- 

Official [shaking his head,]. Verstehe nicht. 
Dis is nod your baby? No? 

Little Man [shaking his head violently]. No, 
it is not. No. 

Official [tapping a telegram]. Gut! You are 
'rested. [He signs to the Policeman, who takes the 
Little Man's arm.] 

Little Man. Why? I don't want the poor baby. 

Official [lifting the bundle]. Dies ist nicht Ihr 
Gepack—pag? 

Little Man. No. 

Official. Gut. You are 'rested. 

Little Man. I only took it for the poor wo¬ 
man. I’m not a thief —I'm—I’m- 

Official [shaking head]. Verstehe nicht. [The 
Little Man tries to tear his hair. The disturbed 
Baby wails.] 

Little Man [dandling it as best he can]. There, 
there—poor, poor! 

Official. Halt still! You are 'rested. It is 
all right. 

Little Man. Where is the mother? 

Official. She komm by next drain. Das 
telegram say: Halt einen Herm mit schwarzem 
Buben und schwarzem Gepack. 'Rest gentleman 
mit black baby und black—pag. [The Little 
Man turns up his eyes to heaven.] 
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Official. Komm mit us. [They take the 
Little Man toward the door from which they have 
come. A voice stops them.] 

American [speaking from as far away as may he]. 
Just a moment! [The Official stops; the Little 
Man also stops and sits down on a bench against the 
wall. The Policeman stands stolidly beside him. 
The American approaches a step or two, beckoning; 
the Official goes up to him.] 

American. Guess you’ve got an angel from 
heaven there! What’s the gentleman in buttons 
for? 

Official. Was ist das? 

American. Is there anybody here that can 
understand Amurrican? 

Official. Verstehe nicht. 

American. Well, just watch my gestures. I 
was saying [he points to the Little Man, then makes 
gestures of flying J, you have an angel from heaven 
there. You have there a man in whom Gawd [he 
points upward] takes quite an amount of stock. 
This is a vurry precious man. You have no call 
to arrest him [he makes the gestures of arrest]. No, 
sir. Providence has acted pretty mean, loading 
off that baby on him [he makes the motion of dand¬ 
ling]. The little man has a heart of gold. [He 
points to his heart, and takes out a gold coin.] 

Official [thinking he is about to be bribed]. Aber, 
dast ist zu veil! . 

American. Now, don’t rattle me! [Pointing 
to the Little Man.] Man [pointing to his heart] 
Herz [pointing to the coin I von Gold. This is a 
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flower of the field—he don’t want no gentleman in 
buttons to pluck him up. [A little crowd is gather¬ 
ing, including the two English, the German, and 
the Dutch Youth.] 

Official. Verstehe absolut nichts. [He taps 
the telegram .] Ich muss mein duty do. 

American. But I’m telling you. This is a 
good man. This is probably the best man on 
Gawd’s airth. 

Official. Das macht nichts—gut or no gut, I 
muss mein duty do. [He turns to go toward the 
Little Man.] 

American. Oh! Vurry well, arrest him; do 
your duty. This baby has typhus. [At the word 
“ typhus ” the Official stops.] 

American [making gestures]. First-class ty¬ 
phus, black typhus, schwarzen typhus. Now you 
have it. I'm kind o’ sorry for you and the gentle¬ 
man in buttons. Do your duty! 

Official. Typhus? Der Bub'—die baby hat 
typhus? 

American. I’m telling you. 

Official. Gott in Himmel! 

American [spotting the German in the little 
throng]. Here’s a gentleman will corroborate me. 

Official [much disturbed, and signing to the 
Policeman to stand clear]. Typhus! Aber das 
ist grasslich! 

American. I kind o’ thought you’d feel like 
that. 

Official. Die Sanitatsmachine? Gleich! [A 
Porter goes to get it. From either side the broken 
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half-moon of persons stand gazing at the Little 
Man, who sits unhappily dandling the Baby in the 
centre .] 

Official [raising his hands]. Was zu thun? 

American. Guess you’d better isolate the 
baby. [A silence, during which the Little Man is 
heard faintly whistling and clucking to the Baby.] 

Official [referring once more to his telegram]. 
’Rest gentleman mit black baby. [Shaking his 
head.] Wir must de gentleman hold. [To the 
German.] Bitte, mein Herr, sagen Sie ihm, den 
Buben zu niedersetzen. [He makes the gesture of 
deposit.] 

German [to the Little Man]. He say: Put 
down the baby. [The Little Man shakes his head 
and continues to dandle the Baby.] 

Official. Sie mussen —you must. [The Little 
Man glowers, in silence.] 

Englishman [in background—muttering]. Good 
man! 

German. His spirit ever denies; er will nicht. 

Official [again making his gesture], Aber er 
muss! [The Little Man makes a face at him.] 
Sag ’ihm: Instantly put down baby, and komm 
mit us. [The Baby wails.] 

Little Man. Leave the poor ill baby here 
alone? Be-be-be d—d first! 

American [jumping onto a trunk—with enthusi¬ 
asm]. Bully! [The English clap their hands; 
the Dutch Youth laughs. The Official is mut¬ 
tering, greatly incensed.] 

American. What does tha't body-snatcher say ? 
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German. He say this man use the baby to save 
himself from arrest. Very smart— he say. 

American. I judge you do him an injustice. 
[Showing of the Little Man with a sweep of his 
arm.] This is a vurry white man. He’s got a 
black baby, and he won’t leave it in the lurch. 
Guess we would all act noble, that way, give us the 
chance. [The Little Man rises, holding out the 
Baby, and advances a step or two. The half-moon 
at once gives, increasing its size; the American 
climbs onto a higher trunk. The Little Man re¬ 
tires and again sits down.] 

American [addressing the Official]. Guess 
you’d better go out of business and wait for the 
mother. 

Official [stamping his foot]. Die Mutter sail 
’rested be for taking out baby mit typhus. Ha! 
[To the Little Man.] Put ze baby down! [The 
Little Man smiles .] Do you ’ear? 

American [addressing the Official]. Now, see 
here. ’Pears to me you don’t suspicion just how 
beautiful this is. Here we have a man giving his 
life for that old baby that’s got no claim on him. 
This is not a baby of his own making. No, sir, this 
a vurry Christ-like proposition in the gentleman. 

Official. Put ze baby down, or ich will gom- 
mand someone it to do. 

American. That will be vurry interesting to 
watch. 

Official [to Policeman]. Nehmen Sie den 
Buben. Dake it vrom him. [The Policeman 
mutters, but does not.] 
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American [to the German]. Guess I lost that. 

German. He say he is not his officer. 

American. That just tickles me to death. 

Official [looking round]. Vill nobody dake ze 
Bub’? 

Englishwoman [moving a step— faintly]. Yes 

—I- 

Englishman [grasping her arm]. By Jove! 
Will you! 

Official [gathering himself for a great effort to 
take the Baby, and advancing two steps]. Zen I 

gommand you- [He stops and his voice dies 

away.] Zit dere! 

American. My! That’s wonderful. What a 
man this is! What a sublime sense of duty! 
[The Dutch Youth laughs. The Official turns 
on him, but as he does so the Mother of the Baby is 
seen hurrying .] 

Mother. Ach!Ach! Mei’ Bubi! [Her face is 
illumined; she is about to rush to the Little Man.] 

Official [to the Policeman]. Nimm die Frau! 
[The Policeman catches hold of the Woman.] 

Official [to the frightened Woman]. Warum 
haben Sie einen Buben mit Typhus mit ausge- 
bracht? 

American [eagerly, from his perch]. What was 
that? I don’t want to miss any. 

German. He say: Why did you a baby with 
typhus with you bring out? 

American. Well, that’s quite a question. 
[He takes out the field-glasses slung around him and 
adjusts them on the Baby.] 
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Mother [bewildered]. Mei' Bubi—Typhus— 
aber Typhus? [She shakes her head violently.] 
Nein, nein, nein! Typhus! 

Official. Er hat Typhus. 

Mother [shaking her head]. Nein, nein, nein! 
American [looking through his glasses]. Guess 
she’s kind of right! I judge the typhus is where 
the baby’s slobbered on the shawl, and it’s come 
off on him. [The Dutch Youth laughs.] 

Official [turning on him furiously]. Er hat 
Typhus. 

American. Now, that’s where you slop over. 
Come right here. [The Official mounts, and 
looks through the glasses.] 

American [to the Little Man]. Skin out the 
baby’s leg. If we don’t locate spots on that, it’ll 
be good enough for me. [The Little Man fumbles 
out the Baby’s little white foot.] 

Mother. Mei’ Bubi! [She tries to break away .] 
American. White as a banana. [To the Of¬ 
ficial — affably.] Guess you’ve made kind of a 
fool of us with your old typhus. 

Official. Lass die Frau! [The Policeman 
lets her go, and she rushes to her Baby.] 

Mother. Mei’ Bubi! [The Baby, exchanging 
the warmth of the Little Man for the momentary 
chill of its Mother, wails.] 

Official [descending and beckoning to the 
Policeman]. Sie wollen den Herm accusiren? 
[The Policeman takes the Little Man's arm.] 
American. What’s that? They goin’ to pinch 
him after all? [The Mother, stiU hugging her 
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Baby, who has stopped crying, gazes at the Little 
Man, who sits dazedly looking up. Suddenly she 
drops on her knees, and with her free hand lifts his 
Sooted foot and kisses it.] 

American [waving his hat]. ’Ra! ’Ra! [He 
descends swiftly, goes up to the Little Man, whose 
arm the Policeman has dropped, and takes his 
hand.] Brother, I am proud to know you. This 
is one of the greatest moments I have ever experi¬ 
enced. [Displaying the Little Man to the as¬ 
sembled company .] I think I sense the situation 
when I say that we all esteem it an honour to 
breathe the rather inferior atmosphere of this sta¬ 
tion here along with our little friend. I guess we 
shall all go home and treasure the memory of his 
face as the whitest thing in our museum of recol¬ 
lections. And perhaps this good woman will also 
go home and wash the face of our little brother 
here. I am inspired with a new faith in mankind. 
We can all be proud of this mutual experience; we 
have our share in it; we can kind of feel noble. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to present to you a 
sure-enough saint—only wants a halo, to be trans¬ 
figured. [To the Little Man.] Stand right up. 
[The Little Man stands up bewildered. They 
come about him. The Official bows to him, the 
Policeman salutes him. The Dutch Youth 
shakes his head and laughs. The German draws 
himself up very straight, and bows quickly twice. 
The Englishman and his wife approach at least 
two steps, then, thinking better of it, turn to each 
other and recede. The Mother kisses his hand. 
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The Porter returning with the Sanitatsmachine, 
turns it on from behind, and its pinkish shower, 
goldened by a ray of sunlight, falls around the Little 
Man’s head, transfiguring it as he stands with eyes 
upraised to see whence the portent comes.] 
American [rushing forward and dropping on his 
knees]. Hold on just a minute! Guess I’ll take a 
snap-shot of the miracle. [He adjusts his pocket 
camera.] This ought to look bully! 
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PATIENT GRISELDA 

I T IS a long time ago, that, amongst the mar¬ 
quises of Saluzzo, the principal or head of the 
family was a youth, called Gualtieri, who, as he 
was a bachelor, spent his whole time in hawking 
and hunting, without any thought of ever being 
encumbered with a wife and children; in which 
respect, no doubt, he was very wise. But this 
being disagreeable to his subjects, they often 
pressed him to marry, to the end he might neither 
die without an heir, nor they be left without a 
lord; offering themselves to provide such a lady 
for him, and of such a family, that they should 
have great hopes from her, and he reason enough 
to be satisfied. “Worthy friends,” he replied, 
“you urge me to do a thing which I was fully re¬ 
solved against, considering what a difficult matter 
it is to find a person of a suitable temper, with the 
great abundance everywhere of such as are other¬ 
wise, and how miserable also the man’s life must be 
who is tied to a disagreeable woman. As to your 
getting at a woman’s temper from her family, and 
so choosing one to please me, that seems quite a 
ridiculous fancy: for, besides the uncertainty with 
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regard to their true fathers, how many daughters 
do we see resembling neither father nor mother? 
Nevertheless, as you are so fond of having me 
noosed, I will agree to be so. Therefore, that I 
may have nobody to blame but myself, should it 
happen amiss, I will make my own choice; and I 
protest, let me marry whom I will, that, unless you 
show her the respect that is due to her as my lady, 
you shall know, to your cost, how grievous it is to 
me to have taken a wife at your request, contrary 
to my own inclination.” The honest men replied 
that they were well satisfied, provided he would 
but make the trial. Now he had taken a fancy, 
some time before, to the behaviour of a poor country 
girl, who lived in a village not far from his palace; 
and thinking that he might live comfortably 
enough with her, he determined, without seeking 
any farther, to marry her. Accordingly he sent 
for her father, who was a very poor man, and 
acquainted him with it. Afterwards he summoned 
all his subjects together and said to them, “ Gentle¬ 
men, it was and is your desire that I take a wife: 
I do it rather to please you, than out of any lik¬ 
ing I have to matrimony. You know that, you 
promised me to be satisfied, and to pay her due 
honour, whoever she is that I shall make choice of. 
The time is now come when I shall fulfil my prom¬ 
ise to you, and I expect you to do the like to me: 
I have found a young woman in the neighbour¬ 
hood after my own heart, whom I intend to espouse 
and bring home in a very few days. Let it be your 
care, then, to do honour to my nuptials, and to 
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respect her as your sovereign lady; so that I may 
be satisfied with the performance of your promise, 
even as you are with that of mine.” The people 
all declared themselves pleased, and promised to 
regard her in all things as their mistress. After¬ 
wards they made preparations for a most noble 
feast, and the like did the prince; inviting all his 
relations, and the great lords in all parts and 
provinces about him: he had also most rich and 
costly robes made, shaped by a person that seemed 
to be of the same size with his intended spouse; 
and provided a girdle, ring, and fine coronet, with 
everything requisite for a bride. And when the 
day appointed was come, about the third hour he 
mounted his horse, attended by all his friends and 
vassals; and having everything in readiness, he 
said, “ My lords and gentlemen, it is now time to 
go for my new spouse.” So on they rode to the 
village, and when he was come near the father’s 
house, he saw her carrying some water from the 
well, in great haste, to go afterwards with some of 
her acquaintance to see the new marchioness; 
when he called her by name, which was Griselda, 
and inquired where her father was. She modestly 
replied, “My gracious lord, he is in the house.” 
He then alighted from his horse, commanding 
them all to wait for him, and went alone into the 
cottage, where he found the father, who was called 
Giannucolo, and said to him, “ Honest man, I am 
come to espouse thy daughter; but would first ask 
her some questions before thee.” He then in¬ 
quired whether she would make it her study to 
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please him, and not be uneasy at any time, what¬ 
ever he should do or say; and whether she would 
always be obedient; with more to that purpose. 
To which she answered, “Yes.” He then led her 
out by the hand, and made her strip before them 
all; and ordering the rich apparel to be brought 
which he had provided, he had her clothed com¬ 
pletely, and a coronet set upon her head, all dis¬ 
ordered as her hair was; after which, everyone 
being in amaze, he said, “ Behold, this is the person 
whom I intend for my wife, provided she will 
accept of me for her husband.” Then, turning 
towards her, who stood quite abashed, “Will you,” 
said he, “have me for your husband?” She re¬ 
plied, “Yes, if so please your lordship.”—“Well,” 
he replied, “and I take you for my wife.” So he 
espoused her in that public manner, and mounting 
her on a palfrey, conducted her honourably to his 
palace, celebrating the nuptials with as much pomp 
and grandeur as though he had been married to the 
daughter of the King of France; and the young 
bride shewed apparently that with her garments 
she had changed both her mind and behaviour. 
She had a most agreeable person, and was so 
amiable, so good-natured withal, that she seemed 
rather a lord’s daughter than that of a poor shep¬ 
herd; at which everyone that knew her before was 
greatly surprised. She was, too, so obedient to her 
husband, and so obliging in all respects, that he 
thought himself the happiest man in the world; 
and to her subjects likewise so gracious and conde¬ 
scending that they all honoured and loved her as 
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their own lives; praying for her health and pros¬ 
perity; and declaring, contrary to their former 
opinion, that Gualtieri was the most prudent and 
sharp-sighted prince in the whole world: for that 
no one could have discerned such virtues under a 
mean habit and country disguise, but himself. In 
a very short time, her discreet behaviour and good 
works were the common subject of discourse, not 
in that country only, but everywhere else; and 
what had been objected to the prince, with regard 
to his marrying her, now took a contrary turn. 
They had not lived long together before she proved 
with child, and at length brought forth a daughter, 
for which he made great rejoicings. But soon 
afterwards a new fancy came into his head; and 
that was, to make a trial of her patience by long 
and intolerable sufferings: so he began with harsh 
words, and an appearance of great uneasiness; tell¬ 
ing her that his subjects were greatly displeased 
with her for her mean parentage, especially as they 
saw she bore children; and that they did nothing 
but murmur at the daughter already bom. Which, 
when she heard, without changing countenance or 
her resolution in any respect, she replied, “My 
lord, pray dispose of me as you think most for your 
honour and happiness: I shall entirely acquiesce, 
knowing myself to be meaner than the meanest of 
the people, and that I was altogether unworthy of 
that dignity to which your favour was pleased to 
advance me.” This was very agreeable to the 
prince, seeing that she was no way elevated with 
the honour he had conferred upon her. After- 
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wards, having often told her, in general terms, that 
his subjects could not bear with the daughter that 
was born of her, he sent one of his servants, whom 
he had instructed what to do, who, with a very 
sorrowful countenance, said to her, “Madam, I 
must either lose my own life, or obey my lord’s 
commands: now he has ordered me to take your 
daughter, and-” without saying any more. 

She, hearing these words, and noting the fellow’s 
looks, remembering also what she had heard before 
from her lord, concluded that he had orders to 
destroy the child. So she took it out of the cradle, 
kissed it, and gave it her blessing; when, without 
changing countenance, though her heart throbbed 
with maternal affections, she tenderly laid it in 
the servant’s arms, and said, “Take it, and do what 
thy lord and mine has commanded; but prithee 
leave it not to be devoured by the fowls or wild 
beasts, unless that be his will.” Taking the child, 
he acquainted the prince with what she said; who 
was greatly surprised at her constancy, and he 
sent the same person with it to a relation at 
Bologna, desiring her, without revealing whose 
child it was, to see it carefully brought up and edu¬ 
cated. Afterwards the lady became with child 
the second time, and was delivered of a son, at 
which he was extremely pleased.—But, not satis¬ 
fied with what he had already done, he began to 
grieve and persecute her still more; saying one day 
to her, seemingly much out of temper, “Since 
thou hast brought me this son, I am able to live no 
longer with my people; for they mutiny to that 
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degree, that a poor shepherd's grandson is to suc¬ 
ceed, and be their lord after me, that, unless I 
would run the risk of being driven out of my 
dominions, I must be obliged to dispose of this 
child as I did the other; and then to send thee 
away, in order to take a wife more suitable to me.” 
She heard this with a great deal of resignation, 
making only this reply: “My lord, study only your 
own ease and happiness, without the least care 
for me; for nothing is agreeable to me but what is 
pleasing to yourself.” Not many days after, he 
sent for the son in the same manner as he had done 
for the daughter; and, seeming also as if he had 
procured him to be destroyed, had him conveyed 
to Bologna, to be taken care of with the daughter. 
This she bore with the same resolution as before, 
at which the prince wondered greatly, declaring 
to himself that no other woman was capable of 
doing the like. And, were it not that he had ob¬ 
served her extremely fond of her children, whilst 
that was agreeable to him, he should have thought 
it want of affection in her; but he saw it was only 
her entire obedience and condescension. The 
people, imagining that the children were both put 
to death, blamed him to the last degree, thinking 
him the most cruel of men, and shewing great com¬ 
passion for the lady. Who, whenever she was in 
company with the ladies of her acquaintance, that 
they condoled with her for her loss, she would only 
say, “ It was not my will, but his who begot them.” 
But more years being now passed, and he resolving 
to make the last trial of her patience, declared, be- 
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fore many people, that he could no longer bear to 
keep Griselda as his wife, owning that he had done 
very foolishly, and like a young man, in marrying 
her, and that he meant to solicit the pope for a 
dispensation to take another, and send her away: 
for which he was much blamed by many worthy 
persons; but he said nothing in return only that it 
should so. She, hearing this, and expecting to go 
home to her father’s, and possibly tend the cattle 
as she had done before; whilst she saw some other 
lady possessed of him whom she dearly loved and 
honoured, was perhaps secretly grieved; but as she 
had withstood other strokes of fortune, so she 
determined resolutely to do now. Soon after¬ 
wards, Gualtieri had counterfeit letters come to 
him, as from Rome, acquainting all his people that 
his holiness thereby dispensed with his marrying 
another, and turning away Griselda; he had her 
brought before them, when he said, “Woman, by 
the pope’s leave I may dispose of thee, and take 
another wife. As my ancestors, then, have been 
all sovereign princes of this country, and thine only 
peasants, I intend to keep thee no longer, but to 
send thee back to thy father’s cottage, with the 
same portion which thou broughtest me; and after¬ 
wards to make choice of one more suitable in 
quality to myself.” It was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty she could now refrain from tears; and she 
replied, “My lord, I was always sensible that my 
servile condition would no way accord with your 
high rank and descent. For what I have been, I 
own myself indebted to Providence and you; 1 
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considered it as a favour lent me; you are now 
pleased to demand it back; I, therefore, willingly 
restore it. Behold the ring with which you es¬ 
poused me; I deliver it to you. You bid me take 
the dowry back which I brought you; you will have 
no need for a teller to count it, nor I for a purse 
to put it in, much less a sumpter-horse to carry it 
away; for I have not forgotten that you took me 
naked; and if you think it decent to expose that 
body which has borne you two children in that 
manner, I am contented: but I would entreat you, 
as a recompense for my virginity, which I brought 
you, and do not carry away, that you would 
please to let me have one shift over and above my 
dowry.” He, though ready to weep, yet put on a 
stem countenance, and said, “Thou shalt have one 
only then. And, notwithstanding the people all 
desired that she might have an old gown, to keep 
her body from shame who had been his wife 
thirteen years and upwards, yet it was all in vain. 
So she left his palace in that manner, and returned 
weeping to her father’s, to the great grief of all who 
saw her. The poor man, never supposing that the 
prince would keep her long as his wife, and expect¬ 
ing this thing to happen every day, had safely laid 
up the garments of which she had been despoiled 
the day he espoused her. He now brought them 
to her, and she put them on, and went as usual 
about her father’s Jittle household affairs, bearing 
this fierce trial of adverse fortune with the greatest 
courage imaginable. The prince then gave it out 
that he was to espouse a daughter of one of the 
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counts of Panago; and, seeming as if he made great 
preparation for his nuptials, he sent for Griselda to 
come to him, and said to her, “ I am going to bring 
this lady home whom I have just married, and 
intend to show her all possible respect at her first 
coming: thou knowest that I have no women with 
me able to set out the rooms, and do many other 
things which are requisite on so solemn an oc¬ 
casion. As, therefore, thou art best acquainted 
with the state of the house, I would have thee make 
such provision as thou shalt judge proper, and 
invite what ladies thou wilt, even as though thou 
wert mistress of the house; and when the marriage 
is ended, return thee home to thy father’s again.” 
Though these words pierced like daggers to the 
heart of Griselda, who was unable to part with her 
love for the prince so easily as she had done her 
great fortune, yet she replied, “My lord, I am 
ready to fulfil all your commands.” She then 
went into the palace, in her coarse attire, from 
whence she had but just before departed in her 
shift, and with her own hands did she begin to 
sweep, and set all the rooms to rights, cleaning the 
stools and benches in the hall like the meanest 
servant, and directing what was to be done in the 
kitchen, never giving over till everything was in 
order, and as it ought to be. After this was done, 
she invited, in the prince’s name, all the ladies in 
the country to come to the feast. And on the 
day appointed for the marriage, meanly clad as she 
was, she received them in the most genteel and 
cheerful manner imaginable. 
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Now Gualtieri, who had his children carefully 
brought up at Bologna (the girl being about 
twelve years old, and one of the prettiest creatures 
that ever was seen, and the boy six), had sent to 
his kinswoman there, to desire she would bring 
them, with an honourable retinue, to Saluzzo, 
giving it out all the way she came that she was 
bringing the young lady to be married to him, 
without letting any one know to the contrary. 

Accordingly, they all set forwards, attended by 
a goodly train of gentry; and, after travelling some 
days, reached Saluzzo about dinner-time, when 
they found the whole country assembled, waiting 
to see their new lady. The young lady was most 
graciously received by all the women present; and 
being come into the hall where the tables were all 
covered, Griselda, meanly dressed as she was went 
cheerfully to meet her, saying, “Your ladyship is 
most kindly welcome.” The ladies, who had 
greatly importuned the prince, though to no 
purpose, to let Griselda be in a room by herself, or 
else that she might have some of her own clothes, 
and not appear before strangers in that manner, 
were now seated, and going to be served round; 
whilst the young lady was universally admired, 
and everyone said that the prince had made a good 
change; but Griselda in particular highly com¬ 
mended both her and her brother. The marquis 
now thinking that he had seen enough in regard to 
his wife’s patience, and perceiving that in all her 
trials she was still the same, being persuaded like¬ 
wise that this proceeded from no want of under- 
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standing in her, because he knew her to be singu¬ 
larly prudent, he thought it time to take her from 
that anguish which he supposed she might conceal 
under her firm and constant deportment. So, 
making her come before all the company, he said, 
with a smile, “What thinkest thou, Griselda, of 
my bride?” “My lord,” she replied, “I like her 
extremely well; and if she be as prudent as she is 
fair, you may be the happiest man in the world 
with her: but I most humbly beg you would not 
take those heart-breaking measures with this lady 
as you did with your last wife; because she is 
young, and has been tenderly educated, whereas 
the other was inured to hardships from a child.” 

Gualtieri perceiving, that though Griselda 
thought that person was to be his wife, that she 
nevertheless answered him with great humility 
and sweetness of temper, he made her sit down 
by him, and said, “Griselda, it is now time for 
you to reap the fruit of your long patience, and 
that they who have reputed me to be cruel, unjust, 
and a monster in nature, may know that what I 
have done has been all along with a view to teach 
you how to behave as a wife; to shew them how 
to choose and keep a wife; and, lastly, to secure 
my own ease and quiet as long as we live together, 
which I was apprehensive might have been en¬ 
dangered by my marrying. Therefore I had a 
mind to prove you by harsh and injurious treat¬ 
ment; and not being sensible that you have ever 
transgressed my will, either in word or deed, I now 
seem to have met with that happiness I desired: 
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I intend, then, to restore in one hour what I have 
taken away from you in many, and to make you 
the sweetest recompense for the many bitter pangs 
I have caused you to suffer. Accept, therefore, 
this young lady, whom you thought my spouse, 
and her brother, as your children and mine. They 
are the same which you and many others believed 
that I had been the means of cruelly murdering; 
and I am your husband, who love and value you 
above all things; assuring myself that no person 
in the world can be happier in a wife than I 

__ ft 

am. 

With this he embraced her most affectionately, 
when, rising up together (she weeping for joy), 
they went where their daughter was sitting, quite 
astonished with these things, and tenderly saluted 
both her and her brother, undeceiving them and 
the whole company. At this the women all arose, 
overjoyed, from the tables, and taking Griselda 
into the chamber, they clothed her with her own 
noble apparel, and as a marchioness, resembling 
such an one even in rags, and brought her into the 
hall. And being extremely rejoiced with her son 
and daughter, and every one expressing the ut¬ 
most satisfaction at what had come to pass, the 
feasting was prolonged many days. The marquis 
was judged a very wise man, though abundantly 
too severe, and the trial of his lady most intoler¬ 
able; but as for Griselda, she was beyond compare. 
In a few days the Count da Panago returned to 
Bologna, and the marquis took Giannucolo from 
his drudgery, and maintained him as his father-in- 
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law, and so he lived very comfortably to a good 
old age. 

Gualtieri afterwards married his daughter to 
one of equal nobility, continuing the rest of his 
life with Griselda, and shewing her all the respect 
and honour that was possible. What can we say, 
then, but that Divine spirits may descend from 
heaven into the meanest cottages; whilst royal 
palaces shall produce such as seem rather adapted 
to have the care of hogs, than the government of 
men. Who but Griselda could, not only without a 
tear, but even with seeming satisfaction, undergo 
the most rigid and unheard of trials of her hus¬ 
band? Many women there are who, if turned out 
of doors naked in that manner, would have pro¬ 
cured themselves fine clothes, adorning at once 
their own persons and their husbands’ brows. 

Giovanni Boccaccio. 



DECEMBER 22 AND 23 

TRAVEL* 

T HE railroad track is miles away; 

And the day is loud with voices speaking; 
Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 

All night there isn’t a train goes by. 

Though the night is still for sleep and dreaming. 
But I see its cinders red on the sky, 

And hear its engine steaming. 

My heart is warm with the friends I make, 

And better friends I’ll not be knowing; 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 

No matter where it’s going. 

Edna St. Vincent Mellay. 

of travel 

T RAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of 
education, in the elder, a part of experience. 
He that traveleth into a country before he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, 
and not to travel. That young men travel under 
some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; so 

‘From “Second April,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, pub¬ 
lished by Harper & Bros. Copyright, 1921, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 
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that he be such a one that hath the language, and 
hath been in the country before; whereby he may 
be able to tell them what things are worthy to be 
seen in the country where they go; what acquaint¬ 
ances they are to seek; what exercises or discipline 
the place yieldeth. For else young men shall go 
hooded and look abroad little. It is a strange 
thing, that in sea voyages, where there is nothing 
to be seen but sky and sea, men should make 
diaries; but in land-travel, wherein so much is to 
be observed, for the most part they omit it; as if 
chance were fitter to be registered than observa¬ 
tion. Let diaries therefore be brought in use. 
The things to be seen and observed are: the courts 
of princes, especially when they give audience to 
ambassadors; the courts of justice, while they sit 
and hear causes; and so of consistories ecclesiastic; 
the churches and monasteries, with the monu¬ 
ments which are therein extant; the walls and 
fortifications of cities and towns and so the havens 
and harbors; antiquities and ruins; libraries; 
colleges, disputations, and lectures, where any 
are; shipping and navies; houses and gardens of 
state and pleasure, near great cities; armories; ar¬ 
senals; magazines; exchanges; burses; warehouses; 
exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training of 
soldiers, and the like; comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries 
of jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to 
conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the places 
where they go. After all which the tutors or ser¬ 
vants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for 
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triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capi¬ 
tal executions, and such shows, men need not to 
be put in mind of them; yet are they not to be 
neglected. If you will have a young man to put 
his travel into a little room, and in short time to 
gather much, this you must do. First, as was 
said, he must have some entrance into the lan¬ 
guage before he goeth. Then he must have such 
a servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as 
was likewise said. Let him carry with him also 
some card or book describing the country where he 
traveleth; which will be a good key to his inquiry. 
Let him keep also a diary. Let him not stay long 
in one city or town; more or less as the place 
deserveth, but not long; nay, when he stayeth 
in one city or town, let him change his lodging 
from one end and part of the town to another; 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let 
him sequester himself from the company of his 
countrymen, and diet in such places where there 
is good company of the nation where he traveleth. 
Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to some person 
of quality residing in the place wither he re- 
moveth; that he may use his favor in those things 
he desireth to see or know. Thus he may 
abridge his travel with much profit. As for the 
acquaintance which is to be sought in travel; 
that which is most of all profitable is acquaintance 
with the secretaries and employed men of am¬ 
bassadors: for so in traveling in one country he 
shall suck the experience of many. Let him also 
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see and visit eminent persons in all kinds, which 
are of great name abroad; that he may be able to 
tell how the life agreeath with fame. For quarrels, 
they are with care and discretion to be avoided. 
They are commonly for mistresses, healths, place, 
and words. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with choleric and quarrelsome persons; 
for they will engage him into their own quarrels. 
When a man returneth home, let him not leave the 
countries where he hath traveled altogether be¬ 
hind him; but maintain a correspondence by letters 
with those of his acquaintance which are of most 
worth. And let his travel appear rather in his 
discourse than his apparel or gesture; and in his 
discourse let him be rather advised in his answers, 
than forward to tell stories; and let it appear that 
he doth not change his country manners for those 
of foreign parts; but only prick in some flowers 
of that he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country. 

Francis Bacon. 

IN FRENCH CANADA 

C OME with me for a ride about Quebec, the 
oldest city in Canada, the ancient capital of 
France in America, and a stronghold of the Catho¬ 
lic Church. We go from the water-front through 
the Lower Town, up the heights, and out to where 
the modern city eats into the countryside. The 
Lower Town is largely French. The main part 
■of the Upper Town used to be enclosed by walls 
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and stone gates, parts of which are still standing. 
The dull gray buildings are of stone, with only 
shelf-like sidewalks between them and the street. 
Most of the streets are narrow. The heights are 
ascended by stairs, by a winding street, and in 
one place by an elevator. The old French caleche, 
a two-wheeled vehicle between a jinrikisha and a 
dog-cart, has been largely displaced by motor¬ 
cars, which can climb the steep grades in a jiffy. 
Even the ancient buildings are giving way to mod¬ 
ern necessities, and every year some are tom down. 

As a city, Quebec is unique on this continent. 
It fairly drips with “atmosphere,” and is concen¬ 
trated romance and history. You know the story, 
of course, of how Champlain founded it in 1608, 
on a narrow shelf of land under the rocky bluff 
that rises nearly three hundred and fifty feet above 
the St. Lawrence. Here brave French noblemen 
and priests started what they hoped would be a 
new empire for France. Between explorations, 
fights with the Indians, and frequent British 
attacks, they lived an exciting life. Finally, 
General Wolfe in 1759 succeeded in capturing for 
the British this Gibraltar of the New World. 
Landing his men by night, at dawn he was in 
position on the Plains of Abraham behind the fort. 
In the fight that followed Wolfe was killed, Mont¬ 
calm, the French commander, was mortally 
wounded, and the city passed into the hands of 
the English. If General Montgomery and Bene¬ 
dict Arnold had succeeded in their attack on 
Quebec on New Year’s Eve, sixteen years later. 
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the history of all Canada would have been differ¬ 
ent, and the United States flag might be flying 
over the city to-day. 

The British built in the rock on top of the bluff 
a great fort and citadel covering about forty acres. 
It still bristles with cannon, but most of them are 
harmless compared with modem big guns. The 
works serve chiefly as a show place for visitors, 
and a summer residence for dukes and lords sent 
out to be govemors-general of Canada. The 
fortification is like a mediaeval castle, with sub¬ 
terranean chambers and passages, and cannon 
balls heaped around the battlements. Below 
the old gun embrasures is a broad terrace, a quar¬ 
ter of a mile long. This furnishes the people of 
Quebec a beautiful promenade that overlooks the 
harbor and commands a fine view of Levis and 
the numerous villages on the other shore. 

The Parliament building stands a little beyond 
the entrance to the citadel. As we go on the 
architecture reflects the transition from French to 
British domination. The houses begin to move 
back from the sidewalk, and to take on front 
porches. I saw workmen putting in double win¬ 
dows, in preparation for winter, and noticecTthat 
the sides of many of the brick houses are clap- 
boarded to keep the frost out of the mortar. Still 
farther out apartments appear, while a little be¬ 
yond are all the marks of a suburban real estate 
boom. Most of the “for sale” signs are in both 
French and English. 

Now come with me and look at another Quebec* 
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of which you probably have never heard. The 
city is built, as you know, where the St. Charles 
River flows into the St. Lawrence. The valley of 
the St. Charles has become a great hive of industry, 
and contains the homes of thousands of French 
workers. Looking down upon it from the ancient 
Martello Tower on the heights of the Upper Town, 
we see a wilderness of factory walls, church spires, 
and the roofs of homes. Beyond them great fields 
slope upward, finally losing themselves in the 
wooded foothills of the Laurentian Mountains. 
Cotton goods, boots and shoes, tobacco, and 
clothing are manufactured here. It was from this 
valley that workers for the textile and shoe in¬ 
dustries of New England were recruited by thou¬ 
sands. A few miles upstream is the village of 
Indian Lorette, where descendants of a Huron 
tribe, Christianized by the French centuries ago, 
make leather moccasins for lumberjacks and 
olippers for American souvenir buyers. A big 
fur company also has a fox farm near Indian 
Lorette. 

Quebec was once the chief port of Canada, but 
when the river was dredged up to Montreal it fell 
far behind. All but the largest transatlantic 
liners can now sail for Europe from Montreal, 
though they make Quebec a port of call. Quebec 
is five hundred miles nearer Liverpool than is 
New York, and passengers using this route have two 
days less in the open sea. The navigation season 
is about eight months. The port has rail connec¬ 
tions with all Canada and the United States. 
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Above the city is the world’s longest cantilever 
bridge, on which trains cross the river. After 
two failures the great central span, six hundred 
and forty feet long, was raised from floating barges 
and put into place one hundred and fifty feet above 
the water. 

In the English atmosphere of the Maritime 
Provinces I felt quite at home, but here I seem to 
be in a foreign land, and time has been pushed 
back a century or so. We think of Canada as 
British, and assume that English is the national 
language. But in Quebec, its largest province, 
containing about one fifth of the total area, nearly 
nine tenths of the people are French and speak 
the French language. They number almost one 
fourth of the population of the Dominion. 

Quebec is larger than Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California combined; it is nearly as 
big as all our states east of the Mississippi River 
put together. Covering an area of seven hundred 
thousand square miles, it reaches from the north¬ 
ern borders of New York and New England to the 
Arctic Ocean; from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Labrador westward to Hudson Bay and the 
Ottawa River. Most Americans see that part of 
Quebec along the St. Lawrence between the capital 
and Montreal, but only one fourteenth of the total 
area of the province lies south of the river. The 
St. Lawrence is more than nineteen hundred miles 
long, and Quebec extends along its.north bank for 
almost the entire distance. 

Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence in 
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1535 and claimed possession of the new land in the 
name of “Christ and France.” Later, French 
soldiers and priests pushed their way up the river, 
explored the Great Lakes, and went down the 
Mississippi. It was French fur traders, fisher¬ 
men, and farmers who opened up and populated 
eastern Canada. With no immigration from 
France since British rule began, the population 
of the province of Quebec has had a natural in¬ 
crease from about sixty thousand to more than 
two millions. The average family numbers from 
six to eight persons, while families of twelve and 
fourteen children are common. Quebec main¬ 
tains the highest birth rate of any province in 
Canada. It has also the highest death rate, but 
there is a large net gain every year. 

Quebec is one of the chief reservoirs of Canada’s 
natural wealth. It leads all other provinces in its 
production of pulpwood, and contributes more 
than one half the Dominion’s output of pulp and 
paper. It is second only to British Columbia 
and Ontario in lumber production, while its north¬ 
ern reaches contain the last storehouse of natural 
! urs left on our continent. 

Canada is one o f the world’s great sources of 
waterpower. Nearly half of that already de¬ 
veloped is in the province of Quebec, and her fall¬ 
ing waters are now yielding more than a million 
horsepower. Tens of thousands of additional 
units are being put to work every year, while 
some five million horsepower are in reserve. It 
would take eight million tons of coal a year to- 
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supply as much power as Quebec now gets from 
water. 

At Three Rivers, about halfway between Mon¬ 
treal and Quebec, the St. Maurice River empties 
into the St. Lawrence. Twenty miles upstream 
are the Shawinigan Falls, the chief source of power 
of the Shawinigan Company, which, with its 
subsidiaries, is now producing in this district 
more than five hundred thousand horsepower. 
This is nearly half the total power development in 
the province. Around the power plant there have 
grown up electro-chemical industries that support 
a town of twelve thousand people, while at Three 
Rivers more paper is made than anywhere else in 
the world. Shawinigan power runs the lighting 
plants and factories of Montreal and Quebec, 
and also serves most of the towns south of the St. 
Lawrence. The current is carried over the river 
in a thick cable, nearly a mile long, suspended on 
high towers. 

In the Thetford district of southern Quebec, 
power from Shawinigan operates the machinery 
of the asbestos mines. Fifty years ago, when 
these deposits were discovered, there was almost 
no market for asbestos at ten dollars a ton. Nowa¬ 
days, with its use in theater curtains, automobile 
brake linings, and coatings for furnaces and steam 
pipes, the best grades bring two thousand dollars 
a ton, and two hundred thousand tons are pro¬ 
duced in a year. Quebec now furnishes eighty- 
eight per cent, of the world’s annual supply of 
this mineral. 
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The Quebec government controls all power sites, 
and leases them to private interests for ninety-nine 
year terms. The province has spent large sums 
in conserving its waterpower resources. At the 
headquarters of the St. Maurice River it built 
the Gouin reservoir, which floods an area of more 
than three hundred square miles, and stores more 
water than the great Asuan Dam on the Nile. 

Quebec is the third province in value of agricul¬ 
tural production. What I have seen of its farms 
convinces me that the French Canadian on the 
land is a conspicuous success. For a half day I 
rode along the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River through a country like one great farm. 
Nearly every foot of it is occupied by French 
farmers. Most of the time we were on high 
ground, overlooking the river, which, where we 
first saw it, was forty miles wide. It grew con¬ 
stantly narrower, until, where we crossed it on a 
ferry to Quebec, its width was less than a mile. 
All the way we had splendid views of the Lauren- 
tian Mountains, looming up on the north shore of 
the river. Geologists say the Laurentians are the 
oldest rock formation on our continent. They 
are not high, the peaks averaging about sixteen 
hundred feet elevation, but they are one of the 
great fish and game preserves of the world and 
are sprinkled with hunting and fishing clubs. 

In accordance with French law the Quebec 
farms have been divided and sub-divided among 
so many succeeding generations that the land is 
cut into narrow ribbons. Contrary to the custom 
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in France, however, every field is fenced in with 
rails. I am sure that the fences I saw, if joined 
together, would easily reach from Quebec to 
Washington and back. They did not zigzag 
across the fields like ours, thereby wasting both 
rails and land, but extended in a straight line, up 
hill and down, sometimes for as much as a mile or 
more. 

The standard French farm along the St. 
Lawrence used to be “three acres wide and thirty 
acres long,” with a wood lot at the farther end, 
and the house in the middle. As the river was 
the chief highway of the country, it was essential 
that every farmer have water frontage. With 
each division one or more new houses would be 
built, and always in the middle of the strip. The 
result is that every farmer has a near neighbor on 
each side of him, and the farmhouses form an 
almost continuous settlement along the highway, 
much like the homes on a suburban street. Each 
wood lot usually includes several hundred maple 
trees, and the annual production of maple sugar 
and syrup in Quebec is worth several hundred 
thousand dollars. The maple leaf is the national 
emblem of Canada. 

The houses are large and well built. They have 
narrow porches, high above the ground, reached 
by steps from below. This construction enables 
the occupants to gain access to their living rooms 
in winter without so much snow shoveling as 
would otherwise be necessary. For the same 
reason, most of the barns are entered by inclines 
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leading up to the second floor and some are con¬ 
nected with the houses by bridges. The older 
houses are of stone, coated with whitewashed 
cement. With their dormer windows and big, 
square chimneys they look comfortable. 

I saw the signs of thrift everywhere. Firewood 
was piled up for the winter, and in many cases a 
few cords of pulpwood besides, sometimes in such 
a manner as to form fences for the vegetable 
gardens. This winter the pulpwood in these 
fences will be sold. The chief crops raised are 
hay, oats, beans, and peas. The latter, in the 
form of soup, is served almost daily in the Quebec 
farmer’s home. 

In the villages all the signs are in French, and 
in one where I stopped for a time, I had difficulty 
in making myself understood. The British Ca¬ 
nadian resents the fact that the French do not 
try to learn English. On the other hand, the 
French rather resent the English neglect of French, 
which they consider the proper language of the 
country. Proceedings in the provincial parlia¬ 
ment are in both tongues. French business men 
and the professional and office-holding classes can 
speak English, but the mass of the people know 
but the one language and are not encouraged to 
learn any other. 

When the British conceded to Quebec the right 
to retain the French language, the French law, 
and the Catholic-Church, they made it possible 
for the French to remain almost a separate people. 
The French Canadians ask only that they be 
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permitted to control their own affairs in their own 
way, and to preserve their institutions of family, 
church, and school. They cultivate the land and 
perform most of the labor; they own all the small 
shops, while most of the big business is in the 
hands of British Canadians. Any slight, real or 
fancied, to the French language or institutions, is 
quickly resented. The other day a French society 
and the Mayor of Quebec made a formal protest to 
a hotel manager because he displayed a sign 
printed only in English. American moving pic¬ 
ture distributors must supply their films with 
titles in French. Menu cards, traffic directions, 
and, in fact, almost all notices of a public character 
are always given in both languages. Only two of 
the five daily newspapers are printed in English; 
the others are French. 

Quebec is now capitalizing her assets in the way 
of scenery and historic association, and is calculat¬ 
ing how much money a motor tourist from the 
States is worth each day of his visit. The city 
of Quebec hopes to become the St. Moritz of 
America and the center for winter sports. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad has here the first of 
its chain of hotels that extends across Canada. 
It is built in the design of a French castle, and is so 
big that it dwarfs the Citadel. The hotel pro¬ 
vides every facility for winter sports, including 
skating and curling rinks, toboggan slides, and ski 
jumps. It has expert ski jumpers from Norway 
to initiate visitors into this sport, and dog teams 
from Alaska to pull them on sleds. Quebec has 
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snow on the ground throughout the winter season, 
and the thermometer sometimes drops to twenty- 
five degrees below zero, but the people say the 
air is so dry that they do not feel this severe cold 
Which reminds me of Kipling's verse: 

There was a small boy of Quebec 
Who was buried in snow to his neck. 

When they asked: “Are you friz?” 

He replied: “Yes I is- 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 

Frank Carpenter. 



DECEMBER 24 


RUGGLES AND FATE* 

AT 6:30 in our Paris apartment I had finished 
the Honorable George, performing those final 
touches that make the difference between a man 
well turned out and a man merely dressed. In the 
main I was not dissatisfied. His dress waistcoats, 
it is true, no longer permit the inhalation of any¬ 
thing like a full breath, and his collars clasp too 
closely. (I have always held that a collar may 
provide quite ample room for the throat without 
sacrifice of smartness if the depth be at least two 
and one quarter inches.) And it is no secret to 
either the Honorable George or our intimates that 
I have never approved this fashion of beard, a 
reddish, enveloping, brushlike affair never nicely 
enough trimmed. I prefer, indeed, no beard at 
all, but he stubbornly refuses to shave, possess¬ 
ing a difficult chin. Still, I repeat, he was jiot 
nearly impossible as he now left my hands. 

“Dining with the Americans," he remarked, as 
I conveyed the hat, gloves, and stick to him in their 
proper order. 

“Yes, sir," I replied. “And might I suggest, 

♦From “Ruggles of Red Gap,” copyright, 1916, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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sir, that your choice be a grilled undercut or some¬ 
thing simple, bearing in mind the undoubted 
effects of shell-fish upon one’s complexion?” The 
hard truth is that after even a very little lobster 
the Honorable George has a way of coming out in 
spots. A single oyster patty, too, will often spot 
him quite all over. 

“What cheek! Decide that for myself,” he 
retorted with a lame effort at dignity which 
he was unable to sustain. His eyes fell from 
mine. “ Besides, I’m almost quite certain that the 
last time it was the melon. Wretched things, 
melons!” 

Then, as if to divert me, he rather fussily refused 
the correct evening stick I had chosen for him and 
seized a knobby bit of thomwood suitable only for 
moor and upland work, and brazenly quite dis¬ 
carded the gloves. 

“Feel a silly fool wearing gloves when there’s no 
reason!” he exclaimed pettishly. 

“Quite so, sir,” I replied, freezing instantly. 

“Now, don’t play the juggins,” he retorted. 
“Let me be comfortable. And I don’t mind telling 
you I stand to win a hundred quid this very eve¬ 
ning.” 

“I dare say,” I replied. The sum was more 
than needed, but I had cause to be thus cynical. 

“From the American Johnny with the eye¬ 
brows,” he went on with a quite pathetic enthusi¬ 
asm. “We’re to play their American game of 
poker—drawing poker, as they call it. I’ve 
watched them play for near a fortnight. It’s 
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beastly simple. One has only to know when to 
bluff." 

"A hundred pounds, yes, sir. And if one 
loses-” 

He flashed me a look so deucedly queer that it 
fair chilled me. 

"I fancy you’ll be even more interested than I if 
I lose," he remarked in tones of a curious evenness 
that were somehow rather deadly. The words 
seemed pregnant with meaning, but before I could 
weigh them I heard him noisily descending the 
stairs. It was only then I recalled having noticed 
that he had not changed to his varnished boots, 
having still on his feet the doggish and battered 
pair he most favored. It was a trick of his to 
evade me with them. I did for them each day 
all that human boot-cream could do, but they were 
things no sensitive gentleman would endure with 
evening dress. I was glad to reflect that doubtless 
only Americans would observe them. 

So began the final hours of a 14th of July in 
Paris that must ever be memorable. My own 
birthday, it is also chosen by the French as one on 
which to celebrate with carnival some one of those 
regrettable events in their own distressing past. 

To begin with, the day was marked first of all 
by the breezing in of his lordship the Earl of Brin- 
stead, brother of the Honorable George, on 
his way to England from the Engadine. More 
peppery than usual had his lordship been, his 
grayish side-whiskers in angry upheaval and his 
inflamed words exploding quite all over the place. 
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so that the Honorable George and I had both per¬ 
ceived it to be no time for admitting our recent 
financial reverse at the gaming tables of Ostend. 
On the contrary, we had gamely affirmed the last 
quarter’s allowance to be practically untouched— 
a desperate stand, indeed! But there was that 
in his lordship’s manner to urge us to it, though 
even so he appeared to be not more than half de¬ 
ceived. 

“No good greening me!” he exploded to both of 
us. “Tell in a flash—gambling, or a woman— 
typing-girl, milliner, dancing person, what, what! 
Guilty faces, both of you. Know you too well. 
My word, what, what!” 

Again we stoutly protested while his lordship on 
the hearthrug rocked in his boots and glared. The 
Honorable George gamely rattled some loose coin 
of the baser sort in his pockets and tried in return 
for a glare of innocence foully aspersed. I dare 
say he fell short of it. His histrionic gifts are but 
meager. 

“Fools, quite fools, both of you!” exploded his 
lordship anew. “And, make it worse, no longer 
young fools. Young and a fool, people make 
excuses. Say,‘Fool? Yes, but so young!’ But 
old and a fool—not a word to say, what, what! 
Silly rot at forty.” He clutched his side-whiskers 
with frenzied hands. He seemed to comb them 
to a more bristling rage. 

“Dare say you’ll both come croppers. Not 
surprise me. Silly old George, course, course! 
Hoped better of Ruggles, though. Ruggles differ- 
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ent from old George. Got a brain. But can’t use 
it. Have old George wed to a charwoman pres¬ 
ently. Hope she’ll be a worker. Need to be— 
support you both, what, what!” 

I mean to say, he was coming it pretty thick, 
since he could not have forgotten that each time I 
had warned him so he could hasten to save his 
brother from distressing mesalliances. I refer to 
the affair with the typing-girl and to the later 
entanglement with a Brixton milliner encountered 
informally under the portico of a theater in 
Charing Cross Road. But he was in no mood to 
concede that I had thus far shown a scrupulous 
care in these emergencies. Peppery he was, in¬ 
deed. He gathered hat and stick, glaring indig¬ 
nantly at each of them and then at us. 

“Greened me fair, haven’t you, about money? 
Quite so, quite so! Not hear from you then till 
next quarter. No telegraphing—no begging let¬ 
ters. Shouldn’t a bit know what to make of 
them. Plenty you got to last. Say so your¬ 
selves.” He laughed villainously here. “Morn¬ 
ing,” said he, and was out. 

“Old Nevil been annoyed by something,” said 
the Honorable George after a long silence. “ Know 
the old boy too well. Always tell when he’s been 
annoyed. Rather wish he hadn't been.” 

So we had come to the night of this memorable 
day, and to the Honorable George’s departure on 
his mysterious words about the hundred pounds. 

Left alone, I began to meditate profoundly. It 
was the closing of a day I had seen dawn with the 
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keenest misgiving, having had reason to believe 
it might be fraught with significance if not distaste 
to myself. The year before a gypsy at Epsom had 
solemnly warned me that a great change would 
come into my life on or before my fortieth birth¬ 
day. To this I might have paid less heed but for 
its disquieting confirmation on a later day at a 
psychic parlor in Edgware Road. Proceeding 
there in company with my eldest brother-in-law, 
a plate-layer and surfaceman on the Northern 
(he being uncertain about the Derby winner for 
that year), I was told by the person for a trifle of 
two shillings that I was soon to cross water and to 
meet many strange adventures. True, later events 
proved her to have been psychically unsound as 
to the Derby winner (so that my brother-in-law, 
who was out two pounds ten, thereby threatened 
to have an action against her); yet her reference to 
myself had confirmed the words of the gypsy; so it 
will be plain why I had been anxious the whole of 
this birthday. 

For one thing, I had gone on the streets as little 
as possible, though I should naturally have done 
that, for the behavior of the French on this bank 
holiday of theirs in repugnant in the extreme to the 
sane English point of view—I mean their frivolous 
public dancing and marked conversational levity. 
Indeed, in their soberest moments, they have too 
little of British weight. Their best-dressed men 
are apparently turned out not by menservants but 
by modistes. I will not say their women are 
without a gift for wearing gowns, and their chefs 
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have unquestionably got at the inner meaning of 
food, but as a people at large they would never do 
with us. Even their language is not based on 
reason. I have had occasion, for example, to 
acquire their word for bread, which is “pain.” 
As if that were not wild enough, they mispro¬ 
nounce it atrociously. Yet for years these people 
have been separated from us only by a narrow strip 
of water! 

By keeping close to our rooms, then, I had 
thought to evade what of evil might have been in 
store for me on this day. Another evening I might 
have ventured abroad to a cinema palace, but this 
was no time for daring, and I took a further pre¬ 
caution of locking our doors. Then, indeed, I 
had no misgiving save that inspired by the last 
words of the Honorable George. In the event of 
his losing the game of poker I was to be even more 
concerned than he. Yet how could evil come to 
me, even should the American do him in the eye 
rather frightfully? In truth, I had not the faintest 
belief that the Honorable George would win the 
game. He fancies himself a card-player, though 
why he should, God knows. At bridge with him 
every hand is a no-trumper. I need not say more. 
Also it occurred to me that the American would 
be a person not accustomed to losing. There was 
that about him. 

More than once I had deplored this rather 
Bohemian taste of the Honorable George which 
led him to associate with Americans as readily as 
with persons of his own class; and especially had I 
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regretted his intimacy with the family in question. 
Several times I had observed them, on the occasion 
of bearing messages from the Honorable George— 
usually his acceptance of an invitation to dine. 
Too obviously they were rather a handful. I mean 
to say, they were people who could perhaps matter 
in their own wilds, but they would never do with 
us. 

Their leader, with whom the Honorable George 
had consented to game this evening, was a tall, 
careless-spoken person, with a narrow, dark face 
marked with heavy black brows that were rather 
tremendous in their effect when he did not smile. 
Almost at my first meeting him I divined some¬ 
thing of the public man in his bearing, a suggestion, 
perhaps, of the confirmed orator, a notion in which 
I was somehow further set by the gesture with 
which he swept back his carelessly falling forelock. 
I was not surprised, then, to hear him referred to 
as the “Senator.” In some*unexplained manner, 
the Honorable George, who is never as reserved 
in public as I could wish him to be, had chummed 
up with this person at one of the race-tracks, 
and had thereafter been almost quite too pally 
with him and with the very curious other members 
of his family—the* name being Floud. 

The wife might still be called youngish, a bit 
florid in type, plumpish, with yellow hair, though 
to this a stain had been applied, leaving it in 
deficient consonance with her eyebrows; these 
shading grayish eyes that crackled with determi¬ 
nation. Rather on the large side she was, forcible 
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of speech and manner, yet curiously eager, I had 
at once detected, for the exactly correct thing in 
dress and deportment. 

The remaining member of the family was a male 
cousin of the so-called Senator, his senior evidently 
by half a score of years, since I took him to have 
reached the late fifties. “Cousin Egbert” he was 
called, and it was at once apparent to me that he 
had been most direly subjugated by the woman 
whom he addressed with great respect as “Mrs. 
Effie.” Rather a seamed and drooping chap he 
was, with mild, whitish-blue eyes like a porcelain 
doll’s, a mournfully drooped gray moustache, and 
a grayish jumble of hair. I early remarked his 
hunted look in the presence of the woman. Timid 
and soft-stepping he was beyond measure. 

Such were the impressions I had been able to 
glean of these altogether queer people during the 
fortnight since the Honorable George had so 
lawlessly taken them up. Lodged they were in an 
hotel among the most expensive situated near what 
would have been our Trafalgar Square, and I later 
recalled that I had been most interestedly studied 
by the so-called “Mrs. Effie” on each of the few 
occasions I appeared there. I mean to say; she 
would not be above putting to me intimate 
questions concerning my term of service with the 
Honorable George Augustus Vane-Basingwell, 
the precise nature of the duties I performed for 
him, and even the exact sum of my honorarium. 
On the last occasion she had remarked—and too 
well I recall a strange glitter in her competent eyes 
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—"You are just the man needed by poor Cousin 
Egbert there—you could make something of him. 
Look at the way he’s tied that cravat after all I’ve 
said to him.” 

The person referred to here shivered noticeably, 
stroked his chin in a manner enabling him to con¬ 
ceal the cravat, and affected nervously to be taken 
with a sight in the street below. In some em¬ 
barrassment I withdrew, conscious of a cold, specu¬ 
lative scrutiny bent upon me by the woman. 

If I have seemed tedious in my recital of the 
known facts concerning these extraordinary North 
American natives, it will, I am sure, be forgiven 
me in the light of those tragic developments about 
to ensue. 

Meantime, let me be pictured as reposing in 
fancied security from all evil predictions while I 
awaited the return of the Honorable George. I 
was only too certain he would come suffering from 
an acute acid dyspepsia, for I had seen lobster in 
his shifty eyes as he left me; but beyond this I 
apprehended nothing poignant, and I gave myself 
up to meditating profoundly upon our situation. 

Frankly, it was not good. I had done my best 
to cheer the Honorable George, but since our brief 
sojourn at Ostend, and despite the almost continu¬ 
ous hospitality of the Americans, he had been 
having, to put it bluntly, an awful hump. At 
Ostend, despite my remonstrance, he had staked 
and lost the major portion of his quarter’s allow¬ 
ance in testing a system at the wheel which had 
been warranted by the person who sold it to him in 
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London to break any bank in a day’s play. He 
had meant to pause but briefly at Ostend, for little 
more than a test of the system, then proceed to 
Monte Carlo, where his proposed terrific winnings 
would occasion less alarm to the managers. Yet 
at Ostend the system developed such grave faults 
in the first hour of play that we were forced to lay 
up in Paris to economize. 

For myself I had entertained doubts of the 
system from the moment of its purchase, for it 
seemed awfully certain to me that the vendor 
would have used it himself instead of parting with 
it for a couple of quid, he being in plain need of 
fresh linen and smarter boots, to say nothing of 
the quite impossible lounge-suit he wore the night 
we met him in a cab shelter near Covent Garden. 
But the Honorable George had not listened to me. 
He insisted the chap had made it all enormously 
clear; that those mathematical Johnnies never 
valued money for its own sake, and that we should 
presently be as right as two sparrows in a crate. 

Fearfully annoyed I was at the denouement. 
For now we were in Paris, rather meanly lodged in 
a dingy hotel on a narrow street leading from what 
with us might have been Piccadilly Circus. Our 
rooms were rather a good height with a carved 
cornice and plaster enrichments, but the furnish¬ 
ings were musty and the general air depressing, 
notwithstanding the effect of a few good mantel 
ornaments which I have long made it a rule to 
carry with me. 

Then had come the meeting with the Americans. 
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Glad I was to reflect that this had occurred in 
Paris instead of London. That sort of thing gets 
about so. Even from Paris I was not a little fear¬ 
ful that news of his mixing with this raffish set 
might get to the ears of his lordship either at the 
town house or at Chaynes-Wotten. True, his 
lordship is not over-liberal with his brother, but 
that is small reason for affronting the pride of a 
family that attained its earldom in the fourteenth 
century. Indeed the family had become impor¬ 
tant quite long before this time, the first Vane- 
Basingwell having been beheaded by no less a per¬ 
sonage than William the Conqueror, as I learned in 
one of the many hours I have been privileged 
to browse in the Chaynes-Wotten library. 

It need hardly be said that in my long term of 
service with the Honorable George, beginning 
almost from the time my mother nursed him, I 
have endeavored to keep him up to his class, 
combating a certain laxness that has hampered 
him. And most stubborn he is, and wilful. At 
games he is almost quite a duffer. I once got him 
to play outside left on a hockey eleven and he 
excited much comment, some of which was of 
a favorable nature, but he cares little for hunting 
or shooting and, though it is scarce a matter to be 
gossiped of, he loathes cricket. Perhaps I have 
disclosed enough concerning him. Although the 
Vane-Basingwells have quite almost always mar¬ 
ried the right people, the Honorable George was 
beyond question born queer. 

Again, in the matter of marriage, he was diffi- 
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cult. His lordship, having married early into a 
family of poor lifes, was now long a widower, and 
meaning to remain so he had been especially con¬ 
cerned that the Honorable George should contract 
a proper alliance. Hence our constant worry lest he 
prove too susceptible out of his class. More than 
once had he shamefully funked his fences. There 
was the distressing instance of the Honorable 
Agatha Cradleigh. Quite all that could be desired 
of family and dower she was, thirty-two years old, 
a bit faded though still eager, with the rather 
immensely high forehead and long, thin, slightly 
curved Cradleigh nose. 

The Honorable George at his lordship's peppery 
urging had at last consented to a betrothal, and 
our troubles for a time promised to be over, but it 
came to precisely nothing. I gathered it might 
have been because she wore beads on her gown and 
was interested in uplift work, or that she bred 
canaries, these birds being loathed by the Honor¬ 
able George with remarkable intensity, though it 
might equally have been that she still mourned a 
deceased fianc6 of her early girlhood, a curate, I 
believe, whose faded letters she had preserved and 
would read to the Honorable George at intimate 
moments, weeping bitterly the while. Whatever 
may have been his fancied objection—that is the 
time we disappeared and were not heard of for 
near a twelvemonth. 

Wondering now I was how we should last until 
the next quarter's allowance. We always had 
lasted, but each time it was a different wav. The 
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Honorable George at a crisis of this sort invariably 
spoke of entering trade, and had actually talked of 
selling motor-cars, pointing out to me that even 
certain rulers of Europe had frankly entered this 
trade as agents. It might have proved remuner¬ 
ative had he known anything of motor-cars, but I 
was more than glad he did not, for I have always 
considered machinery to be unrefined. Much I 
preferred that he be a company promoter or some¬ 
thing of that sort in the city, knowing about 
bonds and debentures, as many of the best of our 
families are not above doing. It seemed all he 
could do with propriety, having failed in examina¬ 
tions for the army and the church, and being in¬ 
curably hostile to politics, which he declared silly 
rot. 

Sharply at midnight I aroused myself from these 
gloomy thoughts and breathed a long sigh of 
relief. Both gipsy and psychic expert had failed 
in their prophecies. With a lightened heart I 
set about the preparations I knew would be needed 
against the Honorable George’s return. Strong 
in my conviction that he would not have been 
able to resist lobster, I made ready his hot foot¬ 
bath with its solution of brine-crystals and put the 
absorbent fruit-lozenges close by, together with his 
sleeping-suit, his bed-cap, and his knitted night- 
socks. Scarcely was all ready when I heard his 
step. 

He greeted me curtly on entering, swiftly avert¬ 
ing his face as I took his stick, hat, and top-coat. 
But I had seen the worst at one glance. The 
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Honorable George was more than spotted—he 
was splotchy. It was as bad as that. 

“Lobster and oysters,” I made bold to remark, 
but he affected not to have heard, and proceeded 
rapidly to disrobe. He accepted the foot-bath 
without demur, pulling a blanket well about his 
shoulders, complaining of the water’s temperature, 
and demanding three of the fruit-lozenges. 

1 “Not what you think at all,” he then said. “ It 
was that cursed bar-le-duc jelly. Always puts me 
this way, and you quite well know it.” 

“Yes, sir, to be sure,” I answered gravely, and 
had the satisfaction of noting that he looked quite 
a little foolish. Too well he knew I could not be 
deceived, and even now I could surmise that the 
lobster had been supported by sherry. How 
many times have I not explained to him that 
sherry has double the tonic vinosity of any other 
wine and may not be tampered with by the sensi¬ 
tive. But he chose at present to make light of it, 
almost as if he were chaffing above his knowledge 
of some calamity. 

“Some book Johnny says a chap is either a fool 
or a physician at forty,” he remarked, drawing the 
blanket more closely about him. 

“I should hardly rank you as a Harley Street 
consultant, sir,” I swiftly retorted, which was 
slanging him enormously because he had turned 
forty. I mean to say, there was but one thing he 
could take me as meaning him to be, since at forty 
I considered him no physician. But at least I had 
not been too blunt, the touch about the Harley 
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Street consultant being rather neat, I thought, yet 
not too subtle for him. 

He now demanded a pipe of tobacco, and for a 
time smoked in silence. I could see that his mind 
worked painfully. 

“Stiffish lot, those Americans,” he said at last. 

“They do so many things one doesn’t do,” I 
answered. 

“ And their brogue is not what one could call top- 
hole, is it now? How often they say‘I guess!’ I 
fancy they must say it a score of times in a half- 
hour.” 

“I fancy they do, sir,” I agreed. 

“ I fancy that Johnny with the eyebrows will say 
it even oftener.” 

“ I fancy so, sir. I fancy I’ve counted it well up 
to that.” 

“I fancy you’re quite right. And the chap 
* guesses’ when he awfully well knows, too. That’s 
the essential rabbit. To-night he said ‘ I guess I've 
got you beaten to a pulp,’ when I fancy he wasn’t 
guessing at all. I mean to say, I swear he knew it 
perfectly.” 

“ You lost the game of drawing poker? ” I asked 
coldly, though I knew he had carried little to lose. 

“I lost-” he began. I observed he was 

strangely embarrassed. He strangled over his 
pipe and began anew: “I said that to play the 
game soundly you’ve only to know when to bluff. 
Studied it out myself, and jolly well right I was, 
too, as far as I went. But there’s further to go in 
the silly game. I hadn’t observed that to play it 
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greatly one must also know when one’s opponent 
is bluffing.” 

“Really, sir?” 

“Oh, really, quite important, I assure you. 
More important than one would have believed, 
watching their silly ways. You fancy a chap’s 
bluffing when he’s doing nothing of the sort. I’d 
enormously have liked to know it before we played. 
Things would have been so awfully different for 
us”—he broke off curiously, paused, then added— 
“for you.” 

“Different for me, sir?” His words seemed 
gruesome. They seemed open to some vaguely 
sinister interpretation. But I kept myself steady. 

“We live and learn, sir,” I said, lightly enough. 

“Some of us learn too late,” he replied, increas¬ 
ingly ominous. 

“I take it you failed to win the hundred pounds, 
sir?” 

“I have the hundred pounds; I won it—by 
losing.” 

Again he evaded my eye. 

“Played, indeed, sir,” said I. 

“You jolly well won’t believe that for long.” 

Now as he had the hundred pounds, I couldn’t 
fancy what the deuce and all he meant by such 
prattle. I was half afraid he might be having me 
on, as I have known him do now and again when 
he fancied he could get me. I fearfully wanted to 
ask questions. Again I saw the dark, absorbed 
face of the gipsy as he studied my future. 

“Rotten shift, life is,” now murmured the 
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Honorable George quite as if he had forgotten 
me. “If I’d have but put through that Monte 
Carlo affair I dare say I’d have chucked the whole 
business—gone to South Africa, perhaps, and set 
up a mine or a plantation. Shouldn’t have come 
back. Just cut off, and good-bye to this mess. 
But no capital. Can’t do things without capital. 
Where these American Johnnies have the pull of us. 
Do anything. Nearly do what they jolly well like 
to. No sense to money. Stuff that runs blind. 

Look at the silly beggars that have it-” On he 

went quite alarmingly with his tirade. Almost 
as violent he was as an ugly-headed chap I once 
heard ranting when I went with my brother-in-law 
to a meeting of the North Brixton Radical Club. 
Quite like an anarchist he was. Presently he 
quieted. After a long pull at his pipe he regarded 
me with an entire change of manner. Well I knew 
something was coming; coming swift as a rocketing 
woodcock. Word for word I put down our in¬ 
credible speeches: 

“You are going out to America, Ruggles.” 

“Yes, sir; North or South, sir?” 

“North, I fancy; somewhere on the West coast 
—Ohio, Omaha, one of those Indian places.” 

“Perhaps Indiana or the Yellowstone Valley, 
sir.” 

“The chap’s a sort of millionaire.” 

“The chap, sir?” 

“Eyebrow chap. ‘Money no end—mines, lum¬ 
ber, domestic animals, that sort of thing.” 

“Beg pardon, sir! I’m to go-” 
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" Chap's wife taken a great fancy to you. Would 
have you to do for the funny, sad beggar. So he’s 
won you. Won you in a game of drawing poker. 
Another man would have done as well, but the 
creature was keen for you. Great strength of char¬ 
acter. Determined sort. Hope you won’t think I 
didn’t play soundly, but it’s not a forthright game. 
Think they’re bluffing when they aren’t. When 
they are you mayn’t think it. So far as hiding 
one’s intentions, it’s a most rottenly immoral 
game. Low, animal cunning—that sort of thing.” 

“Do I understand I was the stake, sir?” I con¬ 
trolled myself to say. The heavens seemed burst¬ 
ing about my head. 

“Ultimately lost you were by the very trifling 
margin of superiority that a hand known as a club 
flush bears over another hand consisting of three of 
the eights—not quite all of them, you understand, 
only three, and two other quite meaningless cards.” 

I could but stammer piteously, I fear. I heard 
myself make a wretched failure of words that 
crowded to my lips. 

“But it’s quite simple, I tell you. I dare say I 
could show it you in a moment if you’ve cards in 
your box.” 

“Thank you, sir, I'll not trouble you. I’m 
certain it was simple. But would you mind telling 
me what exactly the game was played for?” 

“Knew you'd not understand at once. My 
word, it was not too bal’y simple. If I won I'd a 
hundred pounds. If I lost I’d to give you up to 
them but still to receive a hundred pounds. I 
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suspect the Johnny’s conscience prickeu him. 
Thought you were worth a hundred pounds, and 
guessed all the time he could do me awfully in the 
eye with his poker. Quite set they were on having 
you. Eyebrow chap seemed to think it a jolly 
good wheeze. She didn't, though. Quite off her 
head at having you for that glum one who does 
himself so badly.” 

Dazed I was, to be sure, scarce comprehending 
the calamity that had befallen us. 

“Am I to understand, sir, that I am now in the 
service of the Americans? ” 

“Stupid! Of course, of course! Explained 
clearly, haven’t I, about the club flush and the 
three eights? Only three of them, mind you. If 
the other one had been in my hand, I’d have done 
him. As narrow a squeak as that. But I lost. 
And you may be certain I lost gamely, as a gentle¬ 
man should. No laughing matter, but I laughed 
with them—except the funny, sad one. He was 
worried and made no secret of it. They were good 
enough to say I took my loss like a dead sport.” 

More of it followed, but always the same. Ever 
he came back to the sickening, concise point that 
I was to go out to the American wilderness with 
these grotesque folk who had but the most elemen¬ 
tary notions of what one does and what one does 
not do. Always he concluded with his boast that 
he had taken his loss like a dead sport. He 
became vexed at last by my painful efforts to 
( understand, how, precisely, the dreadful thing had 
come about. But neither could I endure more. 
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I fled to my room. He had tried again to impress 
upon me that three eights are but slightly inferior 
to the flush of clubs. 

I faced my glass. My ordinary smooth, full 
face seemed to have shriveled. The marks of my 
anguish were upon me. Vainly had I locked my¬ 
self in. The gipsy’s warning had borne its evil 
fruit. Sold, I’d been; even as once the poor blacka¬ 
moors were sold into American bondage. I re¬ 
called one of their pathetic folk-songs in which the 
wretches were wont to make light of their lament¬ 
able estate; a thing I had often heard sung by a 
black with a banjo on the pier at Brighton; not a 
genuine black, only dyed for the moment he was, 
but I had never lost the plaintive quality of the 
verses: 

"Away down South in Michigan, 

Where I was so happy and so gay, 

'Twas there I mowed the cotton and the cane-” 

How poignantly the simple words came back to 
me! A slave, day after day mowing his owner’s 
cotton and cane, plucking the maize from the 
savannahs, yet happy and gay! Should I be equal 
to this spirit? The Honorable George had lost; 
so I, his pawn, must also submit like a dead sport. 

How little I then dreamed what adventures, 
what adversities, what ignominies—yes, and 
what triumphs were to be mine in those back 
blocks of North America! I saw but a bleak 
wilderness, a distressing contact with people who 
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never for a moment would do with us. I shud¬ 
dered. I despaired. 

And outside the windows gay Paris laughed and 
sang in the dance, ever unheeding my plight! 

Harry Leon Wilson. 



DECEMBER 25 (Christmas Day) 

A DAY OF PLEASANT BREAD* 

T HEY have all gone now, and the house is very 
still. For the first time this evening I can 
hear the familiar sound of the December wind 
blustering about the house, complaining at closed 
doorways, asking questions at the shutters; but 
here in my room, under the green reading lamp, it 
is warm and still. Although Harriet has closed 
the doors, covered the coals in the fireplace, and 
said good-night, the atmosphere still seems to 
tingle with the electricity of genial humanity. 

The parting voice of the Scotch Preacher still 
booms in my ears: 

“This,” said he, as he was going out of our 
door, wrapped like an Arctic highlander in cloaks 
and tippets, “has been a day of pleasant bread.” 
One of the very pleasantest I can remember! 

I sometimes think we expect too much of 
Christmas Day. We try to crowd into it the 
long arrears of kindliness and humanity of the 
whole year. As for me, I like to take my Christ- 

*From “Adventures in Friendship,” by permission of the 
author. 
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mas a little at a time, all through the year. And 
thus I drift along into the holidays—let them over¬ 
take me unexpectedly—waking up some fine 
morning and suddenly saying to myself: 

“Why, this is Christmas Day!” 

How the discovery makes one bound out of his 
bed! What a new sense of life and adventure it 
imparts! Almost anything may happen on a day 
like this—one thinks. I may meet friends I have 
not seen before in years. Who knows? I may 
discover that this is a far better and kindlier world 
than I had ever dreamed it could be. 

So I sing out to Harriet as I go down: 

“Merry Christmas, Harriet”—and not waiting 
for her sleepy reply I go down and build the big¬ 
gest, warmest, friendliest fire of the year. Then 
I get into my thick coat and mittens and open the 
back door. All around the sill, deep on the step, 
and all about the yard lies the drifted snow: it has 
transformed my wood pile into a grotesque Indian 
mound, and it frosts the roof of my bam like a 
wedding cake. I go at it lustily with my wooden 
shovel, clearing out a pathway to the gate. 

Cold, too; one of the coldest mornings we’ve 
had—but clear and very still. The sun is just 
coming up over the hill near Horace’s farm. From 
Horace’s chimney the white wood-smoke of an 
early fire rises straight upward, all golden with 
sunshine, into the measureless blue of the sky— 
on its way to heaven, for aught I know. When I 
reach the gate my blood is racing warmly in my 
veins. I straighten my back, thrust my shovel 
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into the snow pile, and shout at the top of my 
voice, for I can no longer contain myself: 

"Merry Christmas, Harriet.” 

Harriet opens the door—just a crack. 

“Merry Christmas yourself, you Arctic explorer! 
Oo—but it’s cold!” 

And she closes the door. 

Upon hearing these riotous sounds the barnyard 
suddenly awakens. I hear my horse whinnying 
from the bam, the chickens begin to crow and 
cackle, and such a grunting and squealing as the 
pigs set up from behind the straw stack, it would 
do a man’s heart good to hear! 

"It’s a friendly world,” I say to myself, “and 
full of business.” 

I plow through the snow to the stable door. 
I scuff and stamp the snow away and pull it open 
with difficulty. A cloud of steam rises out of the 
warmth within. I step inside. My horse raises 
his head above the stanchion, looks around at me, 
and strikes his forefoot on the stable floor—the 
best greeting he has at his command for a fine 
Christmas morning. My cow, until now silent, 
begins to bawl. 

I lay my hand on the horse’s flank and he steps 
over in his stall to let me go by. I slap his neck 
and he lays back his ears playfully. Thus I go 
out into the passageway and give my horse his 
oats, throw com and stalks to the pigs and a hand¬ 
ful of grain to Harriet’s chickens (it’s the only way 
to stop the cackling!). And thus presently the 
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barnyard is quiet again except for the sound of 
contented feeding. 

Take my word for it, this is one of the pleasant 
moments of life. I stand and look long at my 
barnyard family. I observe with satisfaction how 
plump they are and how well they are bearing the 
winter. Then I look up at my mountainous straw 
stack with its capping of snow, and my com crib 
with the yellow ears visible through the slats, 
and my bam with its mow full of hay—all the 
gatherings of the year, now being expended in 
growth. I cannot at all explain it, but at such 
moments the circuit of that dim spiritual battery 
which each of us conceals within seems to close, 
and the full current of contentment flows through 
our lives. 

All the morning as I went about my chores I 
had a peculiar sense of expected pleasure. It 
seemed certain to me that something unusual and 
adventurous was about to happen—and if it did 
not happen offhand, why I was there to make it 
happen! When I went in to breakfast (do you 
know the fragrance of broiling bacon when you 
have worked for an hour before breakfast on a 
morning of zero weather? If you do not, consider 
that heaven still has gifts in store for you!)— when 
I went in to breakfast, I fancied that Harriet 
looked preoccupied, but I was too busy just then 
fhot com muffins) to make an inquiry, and I knew 
by experience that the best solvent of secrecy is 
patience. 
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“David,” said Harriet, presently, “the cousins 
can’t come!” 

“Can’t come!” I exclaimed. 

“Why, you act as if you were delighted.” 

“No—well, yes,” I said, “I knew that some 
extraordinary adventure was about to happen!” 

“Adventure! It’s a cruel disappointment—I 
I was all ready for them.” 

“Harriet,” I said, “adventure is just what we 
make it. And aren’t we to have the Scotch 
Preacher and his wife?” 

“But I’ve got such a good dinner.” 

“Well,” I said, “there are no two ways about 
it: it must be eaten! You may depend upon me 
to do my duty.” 

“We’ll have to send out into the highways and 
compel them to come in,” said Harriet ruefully. 

I had several choice observations I should have 
liked to make upon this problem, but Harriet was 
plainly not listening: she sat with her eyes fixed 
reflectively on the coffeepot. I watched her for a 
moment, then I remarked: 

“There aren’t any.” 

“David,” she exclaimed, “how did you know 
what I was thinking about?” 

“I merely wanted to show you,” I said, “that 
my genius is not properly appreciated in my own 
household. You thought of highways, didn’t 
you? Then you thought of the poor; especially 
the poor on Christmas day; then of Mrs. Heney, 
who isn’t poor any more, having married John 
Daniels; and then I said, ‘There aren’t any.’” 
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Harriet laughed. 

“It has come to a pretty pass,” she said, “when 
there are no poor people to invite to dinner on 
Christmas day.” 

“It’s a tragedy, I’ll admit,” I said, “but let’s 
be logical about it.” 

“I am willing,” said Harriet “to be as logical 
as you like.” 

“Then,” I said, “having no poor to invite to 
dinner we must necessarily try the rich. That’s 
logical, isn’t it?” 

“Who?” asked Harriet, which is just like a 
woman. Whenever you get a good healthy argu¬ 
ment started with her, she will suddenly short- 
circuit it, and want to know if you mean Mr. 
Smith, or Joe Perkins’s boys, which. I maintain 
is not logical. 

“Well, there are the Starkweathers,” I said. 

“David!” 

“They’re rich, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but you know how they live—what din¬ 
ners they have—and besides, they probably have a 
houseful of company.” 

“Weren’t you telling me the other day how 
many people who were really suffering were too 
proud to let any one know about it? Weren’t you 
advising the necessity of getting acquainted with 
people and finding out—tactfully, of course— 
you made a point of tact—what the trouble 
was?” 

“But I was talking of poor people.” 

“Why shouldn’t a rule that is good for poor 
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people be equally as good for rich people? Aren't 
they proud?” 

“Oh, you can argue,” observed Harriet. 

“And I can act, too,” I said. “I am now going 
over to invite the Starkweathers. I heard a 
rumor that their cook has left them and I expect 
to find them starving in their parlor. Of course 
they’ll be very haughty and proud, but I’ll be 
tactful, and when I go away I'll casually leave a 
diamond tiara in the front hall.” 

“What is the matter with you this morning?” 

“Christmas,” I said. 

I can’t tell how pleased I was with the enterprise 
I had in mind: it suggested all sorts of amusing and 
surprising developments. Moreover, I left Har¬ 
riet, finally, in the breeziest, of spirits, having 
quite forgotten her disappointment over the non¬ 
arrival of the cousins. 

“If you should get the Starkweathers-” 

“‘In the bright lexicon of youth,'” I observed, 
“‘there is no such word as fail.’” 

So I set off up the town road. A team or two 
had already been that way and had broken a track 
through the snow. The sun was now fully Tip, 
but the air still tingled with the electricity of zero 
weather. And the fields! I have seen the fields 
of June and the fields of October, but I think I 
never saw our countryside, hills and valleys, tree 
spaces and brook bottoms, more enchantingly 
beautiful than it was this morning. Snow every¬ 
where—the fences half hidden, the bridges clogged, 
the,trees laden: where the road was harditsqueaked 
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under my feet, and where it was soft I strode 
through the drifts. And the air went to one’s 
head like wine! 

So I tramped past the Pattersons’. The old 
man, a grumpy old fellow, was going to the barn 
with a pail on his arm. 

“Merry Christmas,” I shouted. 

He looked around at me wonderingly and did 
not reply. At the comers I met the Newton boys 
so wrapped in tippets that I could see only their 
eyes and the red ends of their small noses. I 
passed the Williams’s house, where there was a 
cheerful smoke in the chimney and in the window 
a green wreath with a lively red bow. And I 
thought how happy everyone must be on a 
Christmas morning like this! At the hill bridge 
who should I meet but the Scotch Preacher him¬ 
self, God bless him! 

“Well, well, David,” he exclaimed heartily, 
“Merry Christmas.” 

I drew my face down and said solemnly: 

“Doctor McAlway, I am on a most serious 
errand.” 

“Why, now, what’s the matter?” He was all 
sympathy at once. 

“I am out in the highways trying to compel 
the poor of this neighborhood to come to our feast.’' 

The Scotch Preacher observed me with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“David,” he said, putting his hand to his mouth 
as if to speak in my ear, “there is a poor man 
you will na’ have to compel.” 
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“Oh, you don’t count,” I said. “You’re com¬ 
ing anyhow.” 

Then I told him of the errand with our million¬ 
aire friends, into the spirit of which he entered 
with the greatest zest. He was full of advice and 
much excited lest I fail to do a thoroughly com¬ 
petent job. For a moment I think he wanted to 
take the whole thing out of my hands. 

“Man, man, it’s a lovely thing to do,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “but I ha’ me doots—I ha’ me doots.” 

At parting he hesitated a moment, and with a 
serious face inquired: 

“Is it by any chance a goose?” 

“It is,” I said, “a goose—a big one.” 

He heaved a sigh of complete satisfaction. 
“You have comforted my mind,” he said, “with 
the joys of anticipation—a goose, a big goose.” 

So I left him and went onward toward the 
Starkweathers’. Presently I saw the great house 
standing among its wintry trees. There was 
smoke in the chimney but no other evidence of 
life. At the gate my spirits, which had been of 
the best all the morning, began to fail me. Though 
Harriet and I were well enough acquainted with 
the Starkweathers, yet at this late moment on 
Christmas morning it did seem rather a hair¬ 
brained scheme to think of inviting them to dinner. 

“Never mind,” I said, “they’ll not be displeased 
to see me, anyway.” 

I waited in the reception-room, which was cold 
and felt damp. In the parlor beyond I could see 
the innumerable things of beauty—furniture. 
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pictures, books, so very, very much of everything 
—with which the room was filled. I saw it now, 
as I had often seen it before, with a peculiar sense 
of weariness. How all these things, though beauti¬ 
ful enough in themselves, must clutter up a man’s 
life! 

Do you know, the more I look into life, the more 
things it seems to me I can successfully lack— 
and continue to grow happier. How many kinds 
of food I do not need, nor cooks to cook them, 
how much curious clothing nor tailors to make it, 
how many books that I never read, and pictures 
that are not worth while! The farther I run, the 
more I feel like casting aside all such impedimenta 
—lest I fail to arrive at the far goal of my endeavor. 

I like to think of an old Japanese nobleman I 
once read about, who ornamented his house with 
a single vase at a time, living with it, absorbing 
its message of beauty, and when he tired of it, 
replacing it with another. I wonder if he had the 
right way, and we, with so many objects to hang 
on our walls, place on our shelves, drape on our 
chairs, and spread on our floors, have mistaken 
our course and placed our hearts upon the multi¬ 
plicity rather than the quality of our possessions! 

Presently Mr. Starkweather appeared in the 
doorway. He wore a velvet smoking jacket and 
slippers; and somehow, for a bright morning like 
this, he seemed old, and worn, and cold. 

“Well, well, friend,” he said, “I’m glad to see 
you.” 

He said it as though he meant it. 
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“Come into the library; it’s the only room 
in the whole house that is comfortably warm. 
You’ve no idea what a task it is to heat a place 
like this in really cold weather. No sooner do I 
find a man who can run my furnace than he goes 
off and leaves me.” 

“I can sympathize with you,” I said, “we often 
have trouble at our house with the man who builds 
the fires.” 

He looked around at me quizzically. 

“ He lies too long in bed in the morning,” I said. : 

By this time we had arrived at the library, 
where a bright fire was burning in the grate. It 
was a fine big room, with dark oak furnishings 
and books in cases along one wall, but this morning 
it had a dishevelled and untidy look. In a little 
table at one side of the fireplace were the remains 
of a breakfast; at the other a number of wraps were 
thrown carelessly upon a chair. As I came in 
Mrs. Starkweather rose from her place, drawing 
a silk scarf around her shoulders. She is a robust, 
rather handsome woman, with many rings on her 
fingers, and a pair of glasses hanging to a little 
gold hook on her ample bosom; but this morning 
she, too, looked worried and old. 

“Oh, yes,” she said with a rueful laugh, “we’re 
beginning a merry Christmas, as you see. Think 
of Christmas with no cook in the house!” 

I felt as if I had discovered a gold mine. Poor 
starving millionaires! 

But Mrs. Starkweather had not told the whole 
of her sorrowful story. 
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“We had a company of friends invited for din¬ 
ner to-day,” she said, “and our cook was ill—or 
said she was—and had to go. One of the maids 
went with her. The man who looks after the 
furnace disappeared on Friday, and the stableman 
has been drinking. We can’t very well leave 
the place without someone who is responsible in 
charge of it—and so here we are. Merry Christ¬ 
mas!” 

I couldn’t help laughing. Poor peop.e. 

“You might,” I said “apply for Mrs. Heney’s 
place.” 

“Who is Mrs. Heney?” asked Mrs. Stark¬ 
weather. 

“You don’t mean to say that you never heard 
of Mrs. Heney!” I exclaimed. “Mrs. Heney, 
who is now Mrs. ‘ Penny ’ Daniels? You’ve missed 
one of our greatest celebrities.” 

With that, of course, I had to tell them about 
Mrs. Heney, who has for years performed a most 
important function in this community. Alone 
and unaided she has been the poor whom we are 
supposed to have always with us. If it had not 
been for the devoted faithfulness of Mrs. Heney 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other times of 
the year, I suppose our Woman’s Aid Society 
and the King’s Daughters would have perished 
miserably of undistributed turkeys and tufted 
comforters. For years Mrs. Heney filled the place 
most acceptably. Curbing the natural outpour¬ 
ings of a rather jovial soul she could upon occasion 
look as deserving of charity as any person that 
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ever I met. But I pitied the little Renews: it 
always comes hard on the children, tor weeks 
after every Thanksgiving and Christmas they 
always wore a painfully stuffed and suffocated 
look. I only came to appreciate fully what a self- 
sacrificing public servant Mrs. Heney really was 
when I learned that she had taken the desperate 
alternative of marrying ‘^Penny” Daniels. 

“So you think we might possibly aspire to the 
position?” laughed Mrs..Starkweather. 

Upon this I told them of the trouble in our 
household and asked them to come down and help 
us enjoy Doctor McALway and the goose. 

When I left, after much more pleasant talk, 
they both came with me to the door, seeming 
greatly improved in spirits. 

“You’ve given us something to live for, Mr. 
Grayson,” said Mrs. Starkweather. 

So I walked homeward in the highest spirits, 
and an hour or more later who should we see in 
the top of our upper field but Mr. Starkweather 
and his wife floundering in the snow. They 
reached the lane literally covered from top to 
toe with snow and both of them ruddy with the 
cold. 

“We walked oVer,” said Mrs. Starkweather 
breathlessly, “and I .haven't liad so much fun in 
years.” 

Mr. Starkweather helped her over the fence. 
The Scotch Preacher stood on the steps to receive 
them, and we all went in together. 

I can’t pretend to describe Harriet's dinner: 
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the gorgeous brown goose, and the apple sauce, 
and all the other things that best go with it, and 
the pumpkin pie at the end—the finest, thickest, 
most delicious pumpkin pie I ever ate in all my 
life. It melted in one’s mouth and brought visions 
of celestial bliss. And I wish I could have a pic¬ 
ture of Harriet presiding. I have never seen her 
happier, or more in her element. Every time she 
brought in a new dish or took off a cover it was a 
sort of miracle. And her coffee —but I must not 
and dare not elaborate. 

And what great talk we had afterward! 

I’ve known the Scotch Preacher for a long time, 
but I never saw him in quite such a mood of hilar¬ 
ity. He and Mr. Starkweather told stories of 
their boyhood—and we laughed, and laughed— 
Mrs. Starkweather the most of all. Seeing her so 
often in her carriage, or in the dignity of her home, 
I didn’t think she had so much jollity in her. 
Finally she discovered Harriet’s cabinet organ, and 
nothing would do but she must sing for us. 

“None of the new-fangled ones, Clara,” cried 
her husband: “some of the old ones we used to 
know.” 

So she sat herself down at the organ and threw 
her head back and began to sing: 

“Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day-,” 

Mr. Starkweather jumped up and ran over to 
the organ and joined in with his deep voice. 
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Harriet and I followed. The Scotch Preacher’s 
wife nodded in time with the music, and presently 
I saw the tears in her eyes. As for Doctor Mc- 
Alway, he sat on the edge of his chair with his 
hands on his knees and wagged his shaggy head, 
and before we got through he, too, joined in with 
his big sonorous voice: 

“Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment thou 
art-” 

Oh, I can’t tell here—it grows late and there’s 
work to-morrow—all the things we did and said. 
They stayed until it was dark, and when Mrs. 
Starkweather was ready to go, she took both of 
Harriet’s hands in hers and said with great earnest¬ 
ness: 

“I haven’t had such a good time at Christmas 
since I was a little girl. I shall never forget it.” 

And the dear old Scotch Preacher, when Harriet 
and I had wrapped him up, went out, saying: 

“This has been a day of pleasant bread.” 

It has; it has. I shall not soon forget it. What 
a lot of kindness and common human nature— 
childlike simplicity, if you will—there is in people 
once you get them down together and persuade 
them that the things they think serious are not 
serious at all. 


David Grayson. 



DECEMBER 26 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY* 

B Y THAT same architectural gesture of grief 
which caused Jehan at Agra to erect the Taj 
Mahal in memory of a dead wife and a cold hearth¬ 
stone, so the Bon Ton hotel, even to the pillar 
with red-freckled monoliths and peacock-backed 
lobby chairs, making the analogy rather absurdly 
complete, reared its fourteen stories of “elegantly 
furnished suites, all the comforts and none of the 
discomforts of home." 

A mausoleum to the hearth. And as true to 
form as any that every mourned the dynastic 
bones of an Augustus or a Hadrian. 

An Indian-limestone and Vermont-marble tomb 
to Hestia. 

All ye who enter here, at sixty dollars a week and 
up, leave behind the lingo of the fireside chair, 
parsley bed, servant problem, cretonne shoe bags, 
hose nozzle, striped awnings, attic trunks, bird 
houses, ice-cream salt, spare-room matting, bunga¬ 
low aprons, mayonnaise receipt, fruit jars, spring 
painting, summer covers, fall cleaning, winter 
apples. 

♦From “The Vertical City,” by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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The mosaic tablet of the family hotel is nailed to 
the room side of each door and its commandments 
read something like this: 

One ring: Bell Boy. 

Two rings: Chambermaid. 

Three rings: Valet. 

Under no conditions are guests permitted to 
use electric irons in rooms. 

Cooking in rooms not permitted. 

No dogs allowed. 

Management not responsible for loss or theft 
of jewels. Same can be deposited for safe keeping 
in the safe at office. 

Note: 

Our famous two-dollar Table d’Hote dinner is 
served in the Red Dining Room from six-thirty to 
eight. Music. 

It is doubtful if in all its hothouse garden of 
women the Hotel Bon Ton boasted a broken 
finger nail or that little brash place along the 
forefinger that tattles so of potato peeling or 
asparagus scraping. 

The fourteenth-story manicure, steam bath, aaid 
beauty parlors saw to all that. In spite of long 
bridge table, lobby divan, and table-d’hote 
stances, “tea” where the coffee was served with 
whipped cream and the tarts built in four tiers and 
mortared in mocha filling, the Bon Ton hotel was 
scarcely more than an average of fourteen pounds 
overweight. 

Forty’s silhouette, except for that cruel and 
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irrefutable place where the throat will wattle, was 
almost interchangeable with eighteen’s. Indeed, 
Bon Ton grandmothers with backs and French 
heels that were twenty years younger than their 
throats and bunions, vied with twenty’s profile. 

Whistler’s kind of mother, full of sweet years that 
were richer because she had dwelt in them, but 
whose eyelids were a little weary, had no place 
there. 

Mrs. Gronauer, who occupied an outside, south¬ 
ern-exposure suite of five rooms and three baths, 
jazzed on the same cabaret floor with her grand¬ 
daughters. 

Many the Bon Ton afternoon devoted entirely to 
the possible lack of length of the new season’s 
skirts or the intricacies of the new filet-lace pat¬ 
terns. 

Fads for the latest personal accoutrements 
gripped the Bon Ton in seasonal epidemics. 

The permanent wave swept it like a tidal one. 

In one winter of afternoons enough colored-silk 
, sweaters were knitted in the lobby alone to supply 
an orphan asylum, but didn't. 

1 The beaded bag, cunningly contrived, needleful 
by needleful, from little strands of colored-glass 
caviar, glittered its hour. 

Filet lace came then, sheerly, whole yokes of it 
lor crepe-de-Chine nightgowns and dainty scal¬ 
loped edges for camisoles. 

Mrs. Samstag made six of the nightgowns that 
winter—three for herself and three for her daugh¬ 
ter. Peach-blowy pink ones with lace yokes that 
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were scarcely more to the skin than the print of a 
wave edge running up sand, and then little frills of 
pink-satin ribbon caught up here and there with 
the most delightful and unconvincing little blue- 
satin rosebuds. 

It was bad for her neuralgic eye, the meander- 
ings of the filet pattern, but she liked the delicate 
threadiness of the handiwork, and Mr. Latz liked 
watching her. 

There you have it! Straight through the lacy 
mesh of the filet to the heart interest. 

Mr. Louis Latz, who was too short, slightly too 
stout, and too shy of likely length of swimming 
arm-ever to have figured in any woman’s inevitable 
visualization of her ultimate Leander, liked, fas¬ 
cinatedly, to watch Mrs. Samstag’s nicely mani¬ 
cured fingers at work. He liked them passive, 
too. Best of all, he would have preferred to feel 
them between his own, but that had never been. 

Nevertheless, that desire was capable of catch¬ 
ing him unawares. That very morning as he had 
stood, in his sumptuous bachelor’s apartment, 
strumming on one of the windows that overlooked 
an expansive tree-and-lake vista of Central Park, 
he had wanted very suddenly and very badly to 
feel those fingers in his and to kiss down on them. 

Even in his busy broker’s office, this desire could 
cut him like a swift lance. 

He liked their taper and their rosy pointedness, 
those fingers, and the dry, neat way they had of 
stepping in between the threads. 

' Mr. Latz’s nails were manicured, too, not quite 
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so pointedly, but just as correctly as Mrs. Sam- 
stag’s. But his fingers were stubby and short. 
Sometimes he pulled at them until they cracked. 

Secretly he yearned for length of limb, of torso, 
even of finger. 

On this, one of a hundred such typical evenings 
in the Bon Ton lobby, Mr. Latz, sighing out a 
satisfaction of his inner man, sat himself down on 
a red-velvet chair opposite Mrs. Samstag. His 
knees, widespread, taxed his knife-pressed gray 
trousers to their very last capacity, but he sat 
back in none the less evident comfort, building 
his fingers up into a little chapel. 

“Well, how’s Mr. Latz this evening?” asked 
Mrs. Samstag, her smile encompassing the ques¬ 
tion. 

“If I was any better I couldn’t stand it,” relish¬ 
ing her smile and his reply. 

The Bon Ton had just dined, too well, from fruit 
flip a la Bon Ton, mulligatawny soup, filet of sole 
sauti, choice of or both poulette eminci and spring 
lamb grignon, and on through to fresh strawberry 
ice cream in fluted paper boxes, petits fours, and 
demi-tasse. Groups of carefully corseted women 
stood now beside the invitational plush divans and 
peacock chairs, paying twenty minutes' after- 
dinner standing penance. Men with Wall Street 
eyes and blood pressure slid surreptitious celluloid 
toothpicks and gathered around the cigar stand. 
Orchestra music flickered. Young girls, the 
traditions of demure sixteen hanging by one-inch 
shoulder straps, and who could not walk across a 
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hardwood floor without sliding the last three steps, 
teetered in bare arm-in-arm groups, swapping per¬ 
siflage with pimply, patent-leather-haired young 
men who were full of nervous excitement and eager 
to excel in return badinage. 

Bell hops scurried with folding tables. Bridge 
games formed. 

The theater group got off, so to speak. Showy 
women and show-off men. Mrs. Gronauer, in a 
full-length mink coat that enveloped her like a 
squaw, a titillation of diamond aigrettes in her 
Titianed hair, and an aftermath of scent as tan¬ 
gible as the trail of a wounded shark, emerged 
from the elevator with her son and daughter-in- 
law. 

“Foi!” said Mr. Latz, by way of somewhat 
unduly, perhaps, expressing his own kind of cog¬ 
nizance of the scented trail. 

“Fleur de printemps,” said Mrs. Samstag, in 
quick olfactory analysis. “Eight-ninety-eight an 
ounce.” Her nose crawling up to what he thought 
the cunning perfection of a sniff. 

“Used to it from home—not? She is not. 
Believe me, I knew Max Gronauer when he-first 
started in the produce business in Jersey City and 
the only perfume he had was at seventeen cents 
a pound and not always fresh killed at that. Cold 
storage de printemps!” 

“Max Gronauer died just two months after my 
husband,” said Mrs. Samstag, tucking away into 
her beaded handbag her filet-lace handkerchief, 
itself guilty of a not inexpensive attar. 
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“Thu, thu!” clucked Mr. Latz for want of a 
fitting retort. 

“Heigh-ho! I always say we have so little in 
common, me and Mrs. Gronauer, she revokes so in 
bridge, and I think it's terrible for a grandmother 
to blondine so red, but we’ve both been widows for 
almost eight years. Eight years,” repeated Mrs. 
Samstag on a small, scented sigh. 

He was inordinately sensitive to these allusions, 
reddening and wanting to seem appropriate. 

“Poor little woman, you’ve had your share of 
trouble.” 

“Share,” she repeated, swallowing a gulp and 
pressing the line of her eyebrows as if her thoughts 

were sobbing. “I- It’s as I tell Alma, Mr. 

Latz, sometimes I think I’ve had three times my 
share. My one consolation is that I try to make 
the best of it. That’s my motto in life, ‘Keep a 
bold front.’” 

For the life of him, all he could find to convey to 
her the bleeding quality of his sympathy was, 
“Poor, poor little woman!” 

“Heigh-ho!” she said, and again, “Heigh-ho!” 

There was quite a nape to her neck. He could 
see it where the carefully trimmed brown hair left 
it for a rise to skillful coiffure, and what threatened 
to be a slight depth of flesh across the shoulders had 
been carefully massaged of this tendency, fifteen 
minutes each night and morning, by her daughter. 

In fact, through the black transparency of her 
waist Mr. Latz thought her plumply adorable. 

It was about the eyes that Mrs. Samstag showed 
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most plainly whatever inroads into her clay the 
years might have gained. There were little dark 
areas beneath them like smeared charcoal, and 
two unrelenting sacs that threatened to become 
pouchy. 

Their effect was not so much one of years, but 
they gave Mrs. Samstag, in spite of the only 
slightly plump and really passable figure, the look 
of one out of health. Women of her kind of 
sallowness can be found daily in fashionable 
physicians’ outer offices, awaiting X-ray appoint¬ 
ments. 

What ailed Mrs. Samstag was hardly organic. 
She was the victim of periodic and raging neuralgic 
fires that could sweep the right side of her head 
and down into her shoulder blade with a great 
crackling and blazing of nerves. It was not un¬ 
usual for her daughter Alma to sit up the one or 
two nights that it could endure, unfailing through 
the wee hours in her chain of hot applications. 

For a week, sometimes, these attacks heralded 
their comings with little jabs, like the pricks of an 
exploring needle. Then the under-eyes began to 
look their muddiest. They were darkening-now 
and she put up two fingers with a little pressing 
movement to her temple. 

“You’re a great little woman,” reiterated Mr. 
Latz, rather riveting even Mrs. Samstag’s sus¬ 
picion that here was no great stickler for variety 
of expression. 

“I try to be,” she said, his tone inviting out in 
her a mood of sweet forbearance. 
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“And a great sufferer, too,” he said, noting the 
pressing fingers. 

She colored under this delightful impeachment. 

“I wouldn’t wish one of my neuralgia spells to 
my worst enemy, Mr. Latz.” 

“If you were mine—I mean—if—the—say— 
was mine—I wouldn’t stop until I had you to every 
specialist in Europe. I know a thing or two about 
those fellows over there. Some of them are won¬ 
ders.” 

Mrs. Samstag looked off, her profile inclined to 
lift and fall as if by little pulleys of emotion. 

“That’s easier said than done, Mr. Latz, by a— 
a widow who wants to do right by her grown 
daughter and living so—high s nee the war.” 

“I—I-” said Mr. latz, leaping impulsively 

forward on the chair that was as tightly up¬ 
holstered in effect as he in his modish suit, then 
clutching himself there as if he had caught the 
impulse on the fly, “I just wish I could help.” 

“ Oh! ” she said, and threw up a swift brown look 
from the lace making and then at it again. 

He laughed, but from nervousness. 

“My little mother was an ailer, too.” 

“That’s me, Mr. Latz. Not sick—just ailing. 
I always say that it’s ridiculous that a woman in 
such perfect health as I am should be such a 
sufferer.” 

“Same with her and her joints.” 

"Why, except for this old neuralgia, I can outdo 
Alma when it comes to dancing down in the grill 
with the young people of an evening, or shopping.” 
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“More like sisters than any mother and daugh¬ 
ter I ever saw.” 

“Mother and daughter, but which is which 
from the back, some of my friends put it,” said 
Mrs. Samstag, not without a curve to her voice 
then, hastily: “But the best child, Mr. Latz. 
The best that ever lived. A regular little mother 
to me in my spells.” 

“Nice girl, Alma.” 

“It snowed so the day of—my husband’s 
funeral. Why, do you know that up to then I 
never had an attack of neuralgia in my life. 
Didn’t even know what a headache was. That 
long drive. That windy hilltop with two men 
to keep me from jumping into the grave after him. 
Ask Alma. That’s how I care when I care. But 
of course, as the saying is, ‘time heals.' But 
that’s how I got my first attack. ‘Intenseness’ 
is what the doctors called it. I'm terribly intense.” 

“I—guess when a woman like you—cares like— 
you—cared, it’s not much use hoping you would 
ever—care again. That’s about the way of it, 
isn’t it?” 

If he had known it, there was something about 
his intensity of expression to inspire mirth. His 
eyebrows lifted to little Gothic arches of anxiety, 
a rash of tiny perspiration broke out over his blue 
shaved face, and as he sat on the edge of his chair it 
seemed that inevitably the tight sausagelike knees 
must push their way through mere fabric. 

Ordinarily he presented the slightly bay-win¬ 
dowed, bay-rummed, spatted, and somewhat 
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jowled well-being of the Wall Street bachelor who 
is a musical-comedy first-nighter, can dig the meat 
out of the lobster claw whole, takes his beefsteak 
rare and with two or three condiments, and wears 
his elk's tooth dangling from his waistcoat pocket 
and mounted on a band of platinum and tiny 
diamonds. 

Mothers of debutantes were by no means 
unamiably disposed toward him, but the debu¬ 
tantes themselves slithered away like slim-flanked 
minnows. 

It was rumored that one summer at the Royal 
Palisades Hotel in Atlantic City he had become 
engaged to a slim-flanked one from Akron, Ohio. 
But on the evening of the first day she had seen 
him in a bathing suit the rebellious young girl and 
a bitterly disappointed and remonstrating mother 
had departed on the Buck Eye for “points west.” 

There was almost something of the nudity of 
arm and leg he must have presented to eighteen’s 
tender sensibilities in Mr. Latz’s expression now as 
he sat well forward on the overstuffed chair, his 
overstuffed knees strained apart, his face nude of 
all pretense and creased with anxiety. 

“That's about the way of it, isn't it?” he said 
again into the growing silence. 

Suddenly Mrs. Samstag’s fingers were rigid at 
their task of lace making, the scraping of the 
orchestral violin tearing the roaring noises in her 
ears into ribbons of alternate sound and vacuum, 
as if she were closing her ears and opening them, 
so roaringly the blood pounded. 
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“ I- When a woman cares for—a man like— 

I did—Mr. Latz, she’ll never be happy until—she 
cares again—like that. I always say, once an 
affectionate nature, always an affectionate na¬ 
ture.” 

“You mean,” he said, leaning forward the im¬ 
perceptible half inch that was left of chair—“you 
mean—me ?” 

The smell of bay rum came out greenly then as 
the moisture sprang out on his scalp. 

“I—I’m a home woman, Mr. Latz. You can 
put a fish in water, but you cannot make him 
swim. That’s me and hotel life.” 

At this somewhat cryptic apothegm Mr. Latz’s 
knee touched Mrs. Samstag’s, so that he sprang 
back full of nerves at what he had not intended. 

“Marry me, Carrie,” he said, more abruptly 
than he might have, without the act of that knee 
to immediately justify. 

She spread the lace out on her lap. 

Ostensibly to the hotel lobby they were as casual 
as “My mulligatawny soup was cold to-night,” or, 
“Have you heard the new one that A1 Jolson pulls 
at the Winter Garden?” But actually the roar 
was higher than ever in Mrs. Samstag’s ears" and 
he could feel the plethoric red rushing in flashes 
over his body. 

“Marry me, Carrie,” he said, as if to prove that 
his stiff lips could repeat their incredible feat. 

With a woman’s talent for them, her tears 
sprang. 

“Mr. Latz-” 
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“Louis,” he interpolated, widely eloquent of eye¬ 
brow and posture. 

“You’re proposing, Louis!” She explained 
rather than asked, and placed her hand to her 
heart so prettily that he wanted to crush it there 
with his kisses. 

“God bless you for knowing it so easy, Carrie. 
A young girl would make it so hard. It’s just 
what has kept me from asking you weeks ago, this 
getting it said. Carrie, will you?” 

“I'm a widow, Mr. Latz—Louis-” 

“Loo-” 

“ L—loo. With a grown daughter. Not one of 
those merry-widows you read about.” 

“That's me! A bachelor on top, but a home 
man underneath. Why, up to five years ago, 
Carrie, while the best little mother a man ever had 
was alive, I never had eyes for a woman or-” 

“ It’s common talk what a grand son you were 
to her, Mr. La—Louis-” 

“Loo.” 

“Loo.” 

“ I don’t want to seem to brag, Carrie, but you 
saw the coat that just walked out on Mrs. Gro- 
nauer? My little mother she was a humpback, 
Carrie, not a real one, but all stooped from the 
heavy years when she was helping my father to 
get his start. Well, anyway, that little stooped 
back was one of the reasons why I was so anxious 
to make it up to her. Y'understand?” 

“Yes—Loo.” 

“But you saw that mink coat. Well, my little 
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mother, three years before she died, was wearing 
one like that in sable. Real Russian. Set me 
back eighteen thousand, wholesale, and she never 
knew different than that it cost eighteen hundred. 
Proudest moment of my life when I helped my 
little old mother into her own automobile in that 
sable coat. 

“ I had some friends lived in the Grenoble Apart¬ 
ments when you did—the Adelbergs. They used 
to tell me how it hung right down to her heels and 
she never got into the auto that she didn’t pick 
it up so as not to sit on it. 

“That there coat is packed away in cold storage 
now, Carrie, waiting, without me exactly knowing 
why, I guess, for—the one little woman in the world 
besides her I would let so much as touch its hem.” 

Mrs. Samstag’s lips parted, her teeth showing 
through the light. 

“Oh,” she said, “sable! That’s my fur, Loo. 
I’ve never owned any, but ask Alma if I don’t stop 
to look at it in every show window. Sable!” 

“Carrie—would you—could you- I'm not 

what you would call a youngster in years, I guess, 
but forty-four isn’t-” 

“ I’m—forty-one, Louis. A man like you could 
have younger.” 

“No. That’s what I don’t want. In my lone¬ 
someness, after my mother's death, I thought once 
that maybe a young girl from the West, nice girl 
with her mother from Ohio—but I—funny thing, 
now I come to think about it—I never once men- 
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tioned my little mother’s sable coat to her. I 
couldn’t have satisfied a young girl like that, or her 
me, Carrie, any more than I could satisfy Alma. 
It was one of those mamma-made matches that we 
got into because we couldn’t help it and out of it 
before it was too late. No, no, Carrie, what I 
want is a woman as near as possible to my own 
age.” 

“Loo, I—I couldn’t start in with you even with 
the one little lie that gives every woman a right to 
be a liar. I'm forty-three, Louis—nearer to forty- 
four. You're not mad, Loo?” 

“God love it! If that ain’t a little woman, for 
you! Mad? Why, just your doing that little 
thing with me raises your stock fifty per cent.” 

“I’m--that way.” 

“We’re a lot alike, Carrie. For five years I’ve 
been living in this hotel because it's the best I can 
do under the circumstances. But at heart I’m a 
home man, Carrie, and unless I’m pretty much off 
my guess, you are, too -I mean a home woman. 
Right?” 

“Me all over, Loo. Ask Alma if— 

“I’ve got the means, too, Carrie, to give a 
woman a home to be proud of.” 

“Just for fun, ask Alma, Loo, if one year since 
her father’s death 1 haven’t said, ‘Alma, I wish I 
had the heart to go back housekeeping. ’ ” 

“I knew it!” 

“But I ask you, Louis, what’s been the incen¬ 
tive? Without a man in the house I wouldn't have 
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the same interest. That first winter after my 
husband died I didn’t even have the heart to take 
the summer covers off the furniture. Alma was 
a child then, too, so I kept asking myself, ‘For 
what should I take an interest?’ You can believe 
me or not, but half the time with just me to eat it, 
I wouldn’t bother with more than a cold snack for 
supper, and everyone knew what a table we used to 
set. But with no one to come home evenings ex¬ 
pecting a hot meal-” 

“You poor little woman! I know how it is. 
Why, if I so much a,s used to telephone that I 
couldn’t get home for supper, right away I knew 
the little mother would turn out the gas under 
what was cooking and not eat enough herself to 
keep a bird alive.” 

“Housekeeping is no life for a woman alone. 
On the other hand, Mr. Latz—Louis—Loo, on my 
income, and with a daughter growing up, and 
naturally anxious to give her the best, it hasn’t 
been so easy. People think I’m a rich widow, and 
with her father’s memory to consider and a young 
lady daughter, naturally I let them think it, but 
on my seventy-four hundred a year it has- been 
hard to keep up appearances in a hotel like this. 
Not that I think you think I’m a rich widow, but 
just the same, that’s me every time. Right out 
with the truth from the start.” 

“It shows you’re a clever little manager to be 
able to do it.” 

“We lived big and spent big while my husband 
lived. He was as shrewd a jobber in knit under- 
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wear as the business ever saw, but—well, you 
know how it is. Pneumonia. I always say he 
wore himself out with conscientiousness.” 

“Maybe you don’t believe it, Carrie, but it 
makes me happy what you just said about money. 
It means I can give you things you couldn’t afford 
for yourself. I don’t say this for publication, 
Carrie, but in Wall Street alone, outside of my 
brokerage business, I cleared eighty-six thousand 
last year. I can give you the best. You deserve 
it, Carrie. Will you say yes?” 

“My daughter, Loo. She’s only eighteen, but 
she’s my shadow—I lean on her so.” 

“A sweet, dutiful girl like Alma would be the 
last to stand in her mother’s light.” 

“But remember, Louis, you're marrying a little 
family.” 

“That don’t scare me.” 

“She’s my only. We’re different natured. 
Alma’s a Samstag through and through. Quiet, 
reserved. But she’s my all, Louis. I love my 
baby too much to—to marry where she wouldn’t 
be as welcome as the day itself. She’s precious to 
me, Louis.” 

“Why, of course! You wouldn’t be you if she 
wasn’t. You think I would want you to feel 
different?” 

“I mean—Louis—no matter where I go, more 
than with most children, she’s part of me, Loo. 

I- Why, that child won’t so much as go to 

spend the night with a girl friend away from me. 
Her quiet ways don’t show it, but Alma has. 
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character! You wouldn’t believe it, Louis, how 
she takes care of me.” 

“Why, Carrie, the first thing we pick out in 
our new home will be a room for her.” 

“Loo!” 

“Not that she will want it long, the way I see 
that young rascal Friedlander sits up to her. A 
better young fellow and a better business head you 
couldn’t pick for her. Didn’t that youngster go out 
to Dayton the other day and land a contract for 
the surgical fittings for a big new clinic out there 
before the local firms even rubbed the sleep out of 
their eyes? I have it from good authority Fried¬ 
lander Clinical Supply Company doubled their 
excess-profit tax last year.” 

A white flash of something that was almost fear 
seemed to strike Mrs. Samstag into a rigid pallor. 

“No! No! I'm not like most mothers, Louis, 
for marrying their daughters off. I want her with 
me. If marrying her off is your idea, it's best you 
know it now in the beginning. I want my little 
girl with me—I have to have my little girl with 
me!” 

He was so deeply moved that his eyes were 
embarrassingly moist. 

“Why, Carrie, every time you open your mouth 
you only prove to me further what a grand little 
woman you are!” 

“You’ll like Alma, when you get to know her, 
Louis.” 

“Why, I do now! Always have said she’s a 
sweet little thing.” 
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“She is quiet and hard to get acquainted with 
at first, but that is reserve. She’s not forward like 
most young girls nowadays. She’s the kind of a 
child that would rather go upstairs evenings with 
a book or her sewing than sit down here in the 
lobby. That’s where she is now.’’ 

“ Give me that kind every time in preference to 
all these gay young chickens that know more they 
oughtn’t to know about life before they start than 
my little mother did when she. finished.” 

“ But do you think that girl will go to bed before 
I come up? Not a bit of it. She’s been my 
comforter and my salvation in my troubles. 
More like the mother, I sometimes tell her, and 
me the child. If you want me, Louis, it’s got to 
be with her, too. I couldn’t give up my baby— 
not my baby.” 

“Why, Carrie, have your baby to your heart’s 
content! She’s got to be a fine girl to have you 
for a mother, and now it will be my duty to please 
her as a father. Carrie, will you have me?” 

“Oh, Louis—Loo!” 

“Carrie, my dear!” 

And so it was that Carrie Samstag and Louis 
Latz came into their betrothal. 

None the less, it was with some misgivings and 
red lights burning high on her cheek bones that 
Mrs. Samstag at just after ten that evening turned 
the knob of the door that entered into her little 
sitting room. 

The usual, horrific hotel room of tight green- 
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plush upholstery, ornamental portieres on brass 
rings that grated, and the equidistant French en¬ 
gravings of lavish scrollwork and scroll frames. 

But in this case a room redeemed by an upright 
piano with a green-silk-and-gold-lace-shaded floor 
lamp glowing by. Two gilt-framed photographs 
and a cluster of ivory knickknacks on the white 
mantel. A heap of handmade cushions. Art 
editions of the gift poets and some circulating- 
library novels. A fireside chair, privately owned 
and drawn up, ironically enough, beside the gilded 
radiator, its headrest worn from kindly service to 
Mrs. Samstag’s neuralgic brow. 

From the nest of cushions in the circle of lamp 
glow Alma sprang up at her mother’s entrance. 
Sure enough, she had been reading, and her cheek 
was a little flushed and crumpled from where it had 
been resting in the palm of her hand. 

“Mamma,” she said, coming out of the circle 
of light and switching on the ceiling bulbs, “you 
stayed down so late.” 

There was a slow prettiness to Alma. It came 
upon you like a little dawn, palely at first and then 
pinkening to a pleasant consciousness that her 
small face was heart-shaped and clear as” an 
almond, that the pupils of her gray eyes were deep 
and dark, like cisterns, and to young Leo Fried' 
lander (rather apt the comparison, too) her mouth 
was exactly the shape of a small bow that had shot 
its quiverful of arrows into his heart. 

And instead of her eighteen she looked sixteen, 
there was that kind of timid adolescence about her, 
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and yet when she said, “Mamma, you stayed down 
so late,” the bang of a little pistol shot was back 
somewhere in her voice. 

“Why—Mr. Latz—and—I—sat and talked.” 

An almost imperceptible nerve was dancing 
against Mrs. Samstag’s right temple. Alma could 
sense, rather than see, the ridge of pain. 

“You’re all right, Mamma?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Samstag, and sat down on a 
divan, its naked greenness relieved by a thrown 
scarf of black velvet stenciled in gold. 

“You shouldn’t have remained down so long if 
your head is hurting,” said her daughter, and quite 
casually took up her mother’s beaded hand bag 
where it had fallen in her lap, but her fingers feeling 
lightly and furtively as if for the shape of its con¬ 
tents. 

“Stop that,” said Mrs. Samstag, jerking it 
back, a dull anger in her voice. 

“Come to bed. Mamma. If you're in for neu¬ 
ralgia, I’ll fix the electric pad.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Samstag shot out her arm, rather 
slim-looking in the invariable long sleeve she 
affected, drawing Alma back toward her by the 
ribbon sash of her pretty chiffon frock. 

“Alma, be good to Mamma to-night! Sweet¬ 
heart—be good to her.” 

The quick suspecting fear that had motivated 
Miss Samstag’s groping along the beaded hand 
bag shot out again in her manner. 

“Mamma—you haven’t-?” 

“No, no! Don’t nag me. It’s something else. 
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Alma. Something Mamma is very happy about." 

“Mamma, you've broken your promise again.” 

“No! No! No! Alma, I’ve been a good mother to 
you, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, Mamma, yes, but what-” 

“Whatever else I’ve been hasn’t been my fault 
—you’ve always blamed Heyman.” 

“Mamma, I don't understand.” 

“ I’ve caused you worry, Alma—terrible worry. 
I know that. But everything is changed now. 
Mamma’s going to turn over such a new leaf that 
everything is going to be happiness in this family.” 

“Dearest, if you knew how happy it makes me 
to hear you say that.” 

“Alma, look at me.” 

“Mamma, you—you frighten me.” 

“You like Louis Latz, don’t you, Alma?” 

“Why, yes, Mamma. Very much.” 

"We can't all be young and handsome like Leo, 
can we?” 

“You mean-?” 

“I mean that finer and better men than Louis 
Latz aren’t lying around loose. A man who 
treated his mother like a queen and who worked 
himself up from selling newspapers on the street 
to a millionaire.” 

"Mamma?” 

“Yes, baby. He asked me to-night. Come 
to me, Alma; stay with me close. He asked me 
to-night.” 

"What?” 
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“You know. Haven't you seen it coming for 
weeks? I have.” 

“Seen what?” 

“ Don’t make Mamma come out and say it. For 
eight years I've been as grieving a widow to a man 
as a woman could be. But I’m human, Alma, and 
he—asked me to-night.” 

There was a curious pallor came over Miss 
Samstag’s face, as if smeared there by a hand. 

“Asked you what?” 

“Alma, it don’t mean I’m not true to your father 
as I was the day I buried him in that blizzard back 
there, but could you ask for a finer, steadier man 
than Louis Latz? It looks out of his face.” 

“Mamma, you- What—are you saying?” 

“Alma?” 

There lay a silence between them that took on 
the roar of a simoon and Miss Samstag jumped 
up from her mother’s embrace, her little face stiff 
with the clench of her mouth. 

“ Mamma—you-No — no! Oh, Mamma—oh 

_t” 

A quick pout of hysteria seemed to half strangle 
Mrs. Samstag so that she slanted backward hold¬ 
ing her throat. 

“ I knew it. My own child against me. 0 God! 
Why was I born? My own child against me!” 

“Mamma—you can’t marry him. You can’t 
marry—anybody.” 

“Why can't I marry anybody? Must 1 be 
afraid to tell my own child when a good man 
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wants to marry me and give us both a good home? 
That’s my thanks for making my child my first 
consideration—before I accepted him.” 

“Mamma, you didn’t accept him. Darling, 
you wouldn’t do a—thing like that!” 

Miss Samstag’s voice thickened up then quite 
frantically into a little scream that knotted in her 
throat, and she was suddenly so small and stricken 
that, with a gasp for fear she might crumple up 
where she stood, Mrs. Samstag leaned forward, 
catching her by the sash. 

“Alma!” 

It was only for an instant, however. Suddenly 
Miss Samstag was her coolly firm little self, the 
bang of authority back in her voice. 

“You can’t marry Louis Latz.” 

“Can’t I? Watch me.” 

“You can’t do that to a nice, deserving fellow 
like him!” 

“Do what?” 

“That!’ 

Then Mrs. Samstag threw up both her hands to 
her face, rocking in an agony of self-abandon that 
was rather horrid to behold. 

“O God! why don’t you put me out of it"all? 
My misery! I’m a leper to my own child!” 

“Oh—Mamma-!” 

“ Yes, a leper. Hold my misfortune against me. 
Let my neuralgia and Doctor Heyman’s prescrip¬ 
tion to cure it ruin my life. Rob me of what 
happiness with a good man there is left in it for me. 
\ don’t want happiness. Don’t expect it. I’m 
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here just to suffer. My daughter will see to that. 
Oh, I know what is on your mind. You want to 
make me out something—terrible—because Doc¬ 
tor Heyman once taught me how to help myself a 
little when I’m nearly wild with neuralgia. Those 
were doctor’s orders. I’ll kill mvself before I let 
you make me out something terrible. I never 
even knew what it was before the doctor gave his 
prescription. I’ll kill—you hear?—kill myself.” 

She was hoarse. She was tear splotched so 
that her lips were slippery with them, and while 
the ague of her passion shook her, Alma, her own 
face swept white and her voice guttered with 
restraint, took her mother into the cradle of her 
arms and rocked and hushed her there. 

“Mamma, mamma, what are you saying? I’m 
not blaming you, sweetheart. I blame him- 
Doctor Heyman—for prescribing it in the begin¬ 
ning. I know your fight. How brave it is. Even 
when I’m crossest with you, I realize. Alma's 
fighting with you, dearest, every inch of the way 
until—you’re cured! And then—maybe—some 
day—anything you want! But not now. Mamma, 
you wouldn’t marry Louis Latz now!” 

“ I would. He’s my cure. A good home with a 
good man and money enough to travel and forget 
myself. Alma, Mamma knows she's not an angel. 
Sometimes when she thinks what she’s put her lit¬ 
tle girl through this 1 last year she just wants to go 
out on the hilltop where she caught the neuralgia 
and lie down beside that grave out there and-” 

“Mamma, don’t talk like that!” 
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"But now’s my chance, Alma, to get well. I’ve 
too much worry in this big hotel trying to keep up 
big expenses on little money and-” 

“I know it, Mamma. That’s why I’m so in 
favor of finding ourselves a sweet, tiny little 
apartment with kitch-” 

" No! Your father died with the world thinking 
him a rich man and they will never find out from 
me that he wasn’t. I won’t be the one to humili¬ 
ate his memory—a man who enjoyed keeping up 
appearances the way he did. Oh, Alma, Alma, 
I’m going to get well now! I promise. So help 
me God if I ever give in to—it again.” 

"Mamma, please! For God’s sake, you’ve said 
the same thing so often, only to break your prom¬ 
ise.” 

“I’ve been weak, Alma; I don’t deny it. But 
nobody who hasn’t been tortured as I have can 
realize what it means to get relief just by-—” 

"Mamma, you’re not playing fair this minute. 
That’s the frightening part. It isn’t only the 
neuralgia any more. It’s just desire. That’s 
what’s so terrible to me, Mamma. The way you 
have been taking it these last months. Just from 
—desire.” 

Mrs. Samstag buried her face, shuddering, down 
into her hands. 

"0 God! My own child against me!” 

“No, Mamma. Why, sweetheart, nobody 
knows better than I do how sweet and good you 
are when you are away from—it. We’ll fight 
it together and win! I’m not afraid. It’s been 
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worse this last month because you’ve been nervous, 
dear. I understand now. You see, I—didn’t 
dream of you and—Louis Latz. We’ll forget— 
we’ll take a little two-room apartment of our own, 
darling, and get your mind on housekeeping, and 
I’ll take up stenography or social ser-” 

“What good am I, anyway? No good. In my 
own way. In my child’s way. A young man like 
Leo Friedlander crazy to propose and my child 
can't let him come to the point because she is 
afraid to leave her mother. Oh, I know—I know 
more than you think I do. Ruining your life! 
That’s what I am, and mine, too!” 

Tears nowranin hot cascades down Alma’scheeks. 

“Why, Mamma, as if I cared about anything— 
just so you—get well.” 

“I know. I know the way you tremble when 
he telephones, and color up when he-” 

“Mamma, how can you?” 

“I know what I’ve done. Ruined my baby’s 
life, and now-” 

“No!” 

“Then help me, Alma. Louis wants me for his 
happiness. I want him for mine. Nothing will 
cure me like having a good man to live up to. The 
minute I find myself getting the craving for—it— 
don’t you see, baby, fear that a good husband like 
Louis could find out such a thing about me would 
hold me back? See, Alma?” 

“That’s a wrong basis to start married life 

yy 

on- 

“I’m a woman who needs a man to baby her. 
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Alma. That’s the cure for me. Not to let me 
would be the same as kill me. I've been a bad, 
weak woman, Alma, to be so afraid that maybe 
Leo Friedlander would steal you away from me. 
We’ll make it a double wedding, baby!” 

“Mamma! Mamma! I’ll never leave you.” 

“All right, then, so you won’t think your new 
father and me want to get rid of you, the first 
thing we’ll pick out in our new home, he said it 
himself to-night, ‘is Alma’s room.’” 

“I tell you it’s wrong. It’s wrong!” 

“The rest with Leo can come later, after I’ve 
proved to you for a little while that I'm cured. 
Alma, don’t cry! It’s my cure. Just think, a 
good man! A beautiful home to take my mind off 
—worry. He said to-night he wants to spend a 
fortune, if necessary, to cure—my neuralgia.” 

“ Oh, Mamma! Mamma! if it were only—that! ” 

“Alma, if I promise on my—my life! I never 
felt the craving so little as I do—now.” 

“You’ve said that before—and before.” 

“But never with such a wonderful reason. It’s 
the beginning of a new life. I know it. I'm 
cured!” 

"Mamma, if I thought you meant it.” 

“I do. Alma, look at me. This very minute 
I’ve a real jumping case of neuralgia. But I 
wouldn’t have anything for it except the electric 
pad. I feel fine. Strong. Alma, the bad times 
with me are over.” 

“Oh, Mamma! Mamma, how I pray you’re 
right.” 
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“You’ll thank God for the day that Louis Latz 
proposed to me. Why, I’d rather cut off my right 
hand than marry a man who could ever live to 
learn such a—thing about me.” 

" But it’s not fair. We’ll have to explain to him, 
dear, that we hope you’re cured now, but-” 

“ If you do—if you do—I’ll kill myself! I won’t 
live to bear that! You don’t want me cured. 
You want to get rid of me, to degrade me until I 
kill myself! If I was ever anything else than 
what I am now—to Louis Latz—anything but his 
ideal—Alma, you won’t tell! Kill me, but don’t 
tell—don’t tell!” 

“Why, you know I wouldn’t, sweetheart, if it is 
so terrible to you. Never.” 

"Say it again.” 

“Never.” 

"As if it hasn’t been terrible enough that you 
should have to know. But it’s over, Alma. Your 
bad times with me are finished. I’m cured.” 

There were no words that Miss Samstag could 
force through the choke of her tears, so she sat 
cheek to her mother’s cheek, the trembling she 
could no longer control racing through her like a 
chill. 

“Oh—how—I hope so!” 

“I know so.” 

“But wait a little while, Mamma—just a year.” 

“No! No!” 

“A few months.’-’ 

“No, he wants it soon. The sooner the better 
at our age. Alma, Mamma’s cured! What hap- 
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piness! Kiss me, darling. So help me, God, to 
keep my promises to you! Cured, Alma, cured.” 

And so in the end, with a smile on her lips that 
belied almost to herself the little run of fear 
through her heart, Alma’s last kiss to her mother 
that night was the long one of felicitation. 

And because love, even the talk of it, is so gamy 
on the lips of woman to woman, they lay in bed, 
heartbeat to heartbeat, the electric pad under 
her pillow warm to the hurt of Mrs. Samstag’s 
brow, and talked, these two, deep into the stillness 
of the hotel night. 

“I’m going to be the best wife to him, Alma. 
You see, the woman that marries Louis has to 
measure up to the grand ideas of her he got from 
his mother.” 

“You were a good wife once, Mamma. You’ll be 
it again.” 

“That’s another reason, Alma; it means my— 
cure. Living up to the ideas of a good man.” 

“Mamma! Mamma! you can backslide now 
—ever.” 

“My little baby, who’s helped me through such 
bad times, it’s your turn now, Alma, to be care¬ 
free like other girls.” 

“I’ll never leave you, Mamma, even if—he 
—Latz—shouldn't want me.” 

“He will, darling, and does! Those were his 
words. ‘A room for Alma.’” 

“I’ll never leave you!” 

“You will! Much as Louis and I want you with 
us every minute, we won’t stand in your way. 
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That’s another reason I’m so happy, Alma. I’m 
not alone any more now. Leo’s so crazy over you, 
just waiting for the chance to—pop ” 

“Shh—h—h—h!” 

“Don’t tremble so, darling. Mamma knows. 
He told Mrs. Gronauer .last night when she was 
joking him to buy a ten-dollar carnation for the 
Convalescent Home Bazaar, that he would only 
take one if it was white, because.little white flowers 
reminded him of Alma Samstag.” 

“Oh, Mamma!’’ 

“ Say, it is as plain as the nose on your face. He 
can’t keep his eyes off you. He sells goods to 
Doctor Gronauer’s clinic and he says the same 
thing about him. It makes me so happy, Alma, 
to think you won’t have to hold him off any more.” 

“I’ll never leave you. Never!” 

Nevertheless, she was the first to drop off to 
sleep, pink there in the dark with the secret of her 
blushes. 

Then for Mrs. Samstag the travail set in. Lying 
there with her raging head tossing this way and 
that on the heated pillow, she heard with cruel 
awareness the minutiae, all the faint but clarified 
noises that can make a night seem so long. The 
distant click of the elevator depositing a night- 
hawk. A plong of the bedspring. Somebody’s 
cough. A train’s shriek. The jerk of plumbing. 
A window being raised. That creak which lies 
hidden in every darkness, like a mysterious knee 
joint. By three o’clock she was a quivering victim 
to these petty concepts^ and her pillow so explored 
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that not a spot but was rumpled to the aching lay 
of her cheek. 

Once Alma, as a rule supersensitive to her 
mother's slightest unrest, floated up for the mo¬ 
ment out of her young sleep, but she was very 
drowsy and very tired, and dream tides were 
almost carrying her back as she said: 

“Mamma, you all right?” 

Simulating sleep, Mrs. Samstag lay tense until 
her daughter’s breathing resumed its light ca¬ 
dence. 

Then at four o’clock the kind of nervousness 
that Mrs. Samstag had learned to fear began to 
roll over her in waves, locking her throat and 
curling her toes and fingers and her tongue up dry 
against the roof of her mouth. 

She must concentrate now—must steer her mind 
away from the craving! 

Now then: West End Avenue. Louis liked the 
apartments there. Luxurious. Quiet. Residen¬ 
tial. Circassian walnut or mahogany dining 
room? Alma should decide. A baby-grand piano. 
Later to be Alma’s engagement gift from “Mamma 
and—Papa.” No, “Mamma and Louis.” Better 
so. 

How her neck, and her shoulder blade and now 
her elbow were flaming with the pain. She cried a 
little, quite silently, and tried a poor, futile scheme 
for easing her head in the crotch of her elbow. 

Now then: She must knit Louis some neckties. 
The silk-sweater stitch would do. Married in a 
traveling suit. One of those smart dark-blue 
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twills like Mrs. Gronauer, junior’s. Topcoat- 
sable. Louis’ hair thinning. Tonic. O God! 
let me sleep! Please, God! The wheeze rising 
in her closed throat. That little threatening 
desire that must not shape itself! It darted with 
the hither and thither of a bee bumbling against a 
garden wall. No! No! Ugh! the vast chills of ner¬ 
vousness. The flaming, the craving chills of desire! 

Just this last giving-in. This one. To be 
rested and fresh for him to-morrow. Then never 
again. The little beaded hand bag. O God! 
help me! That burning ache to rest and to uncurl 
of nervousness. All the thousand thousand little 
pores of her body, screaming each one to be pla¬ 
cated. They hurt the entire surface of her. 
That great storm at sea in her head; the crackle of 
lightning down that arm- 

“Let me see—Circassian walnut—baby grand 
The pores demanding, crying—shrieking 

It was then that Carrie Samstag, even in her 
lovely pink nightdress a crone with pain, and the 
cables out dreadfully in her neck, began by infini¬ 
tesimal processes to swing herself gently to the 
side of the bed, unrelaxed inch by unrelaxed inch, 
softly and with the cunning bom of travail. 

It was actually a matter of fifteen minutes, that 
breathless swing toward the floor, the mattress 
rising after her with scarcely a whisper and her two 
bare feet landing pSatly into the pale-blue room 
slippers, there beside the bed. 

T'hen her bag, the beaded one on the end of the 
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divan. The slow, taut feeling for it and the floor 
that creaked twice, starting the sweat out over her. 

It was finally after more tortuous saving of floor 
creaks and the interminable opening and closing of 
a door that Carrie Samstag, the beaded bag in her 
hand, found herself face to face with herself in the 
mirror of the bathroom medicine chest. 

She was shuddering with one of the hot chills. 
The needle and little glass piston out of the hand 
bag and with a dry little insuck of breath, pinching 
up little areas of flesh from her arm, bent on a good 
firm perch, as it were. 

There were undeniable pockmarks on Mrs. 
Samstag’s right forearm. Invariably it sickened 
her to see them. Little graves. Oh! oh! little 
graves! For Alma. Herself. And now Louis. 
Just once. Just one more little grave- 

And Alma, answering her somewhere down in 
her heartbeats: “No, Mamma. No, Mamma! 
No! No! No!” 

But all the little pores gaping. Mouths! The 
pinching up of the skin. Here, this little clean 
and white area. 

“No, Mamma! No, Mamma! No! No! No!” 

“Just once, darling?” Oh—oh—little graves 
for Alma and Louis. No! No! No! 

Somehow, some way, with all the little mouths 
still parched and gaping and the clean and quite 
white area unblemished, Mrs. Samstag found her 
way back to bed. She was in a drench of sweat 
when she got there and the conflagration of neu¬ 
ralgia, curiously enough, was now roaring in her 
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ears so that it seemed to her she could hear her 
pain. 

Her daughter lay asleep, with her face to the 
wall, her flowing hair spread in a fan against the 
pillow and her body curled up cozily. The re¬ 
maining hours of the night, in a kind of waking 
faint she could never find the words to describe, 
Mrs. Samstag, with that dreadful dew of her sweat 
constantly out over her, lay with her twisted lips 
to the faint perfume of that fan of Alma’s flowing 
hair, her toes curling in and out. Out and in. 
Toward morning she slept. Actually, sweetly, 
and deeply, as if she could never have done with 
deep draughts of it. 

She awoke to the brief patch of sunlight that 
smiled into their apartment for about eight min¬ 
utes of each forenoon. 

Alma was at the pretty chore of lifting the trays 
from a hamper of roses. She placed a shower of 
them on her mother’s coverlet with a kiss, a deeper 
and dearer one, somehow, this morning. 

There was a card, and Mrs. Samstag read it and 
laughed: 


Good morning, Carrie. 

Louis. 

They seemed to her, poor dear, these roses, to be 
pink with the glory of the coming of the dawn. 


On the spur of the moment and because the same 
precipitate decision that determined Louis Latz’s 
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successes in Wall Street determined him here, they 
were married the following Thursday in Lakewood, 
New Jersey, without even allowing Carrie time 
for the blue-twill traveling suit. She wore her 
brown-velvet, instead, looking quite modish, a 
sable wrap, gift of the groom, lending genuine 
magnificence. 

Alma was there, of course, in a beautiful fox 
scarf, also gift of the groom, and locked in a pale 
kind of tensity that made her seem more than ever 
like a little white flower to Leo Friedlander, the 
sole other attendant, and who during the ceremony/ 
yearned at her with his gaze. But her eyes were' 
squeezed tight against his, as if to forbid herself 
the consciousness that life seemed suddenly so 
richly sweet to her—oh, so richly sweet! 


There was a time during the first months of the 
married life of Louis and Carrie Latz when it 
seemed to Alma, who in the sanctity of her lovely 
little ivory bedroom all appointed in rose enamel 
toilet trifles, could be prayerful with the peace of 
it, that the old Carrie, who could come pale and 
terrible out of her drugged nights, belonged to 
some grimacing and chimeric past. A dead past 
that had buried its dead and its hatchet. 

There had been a month at a Hot Springs in the 
wintergreen heart of Virginia, and whatever Louis 
may have felt in his heart of his right to the privacy 
of these honeymoon days was carefully belied on 
his lips, and at Alma’s depriving him now and then 
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of his wife’s company, packing her off to rest when 
he wanted a climb with her up a mountain slope or 
a drive over piny roads, he could still smile and 
pinch her cheek. 

“You’re stingy to me with my wife, Alma,” he 
said to her upon one of these provocations. “I 
don't believe she’s got a daughter at all, but a little 
policeman instead.” 

And Alma smiled back, out of the agony of her 
constant consciousness that she was insinuating 
her presence upon him, and resolutely, so that her 
fear for him should always subordinate her fear of 
him, she bit down her sensitiveness in proportion 
to the rising tide of his growing, but still politely 
held in check, bewilderment. 

Once, these first weeks of their marriage, be¬ 
cause she saw the dreaded signal of the muddy 
pools under her mother’s eyes and the little quiver¬ 
ing nerve beneath the temple, she shut him out of 
her presence for a day and a night, and when he 
came fuming up every few minutes from the hotel 
veranda, miserable and fretting, met him at the 
closed door of her mother’s darkened room and was 
adamant. 

“It won’t hurt if I tiptoe in and sit with her,” 
he pleaded. 

“No, Louis. No one knows how to get her 
through these spells like I do. The least excite¬ 
ment will only prolong her pain.” 

He trotted off, then, down the hotel corridor, 
with a strut to his resentment that was bantam 
and just a little fighty. 
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That night as Alma lay beside her mother, 
holding off sleep and watching, Carrie rolled her 
eyes sidewise with the plea of a stricken dog in 
them. 

“Alma,” she whispered, “for God’s sake! Just 
this once. To tide me over. One shot—darling. 
Alma, if you love me?” 

Later there was a struggle between them that 
hardly bears relating. A lamp was overturned. 
But toward morning, when Carried lay exhausted, 
but at rest in her daughter’s arms, she kept mut¬ 
tering in her sleep: 

“Thank you, baby. You saved me. Never 
leave me, Alma. Never—never—never. You 
saved me, Alma.” 

And then the miracle of those next months. 
The return to New York. The happily busy 
weeks of furnishing and the unlimited gratifications 
of the well-filled purse. The selection of the 
limousine with the special body that was fearfully 
and wonderfully made in mulberry upholstery 
with mother-of-pearl caparisons. The fourteen- 
room apartment on West End Avenue with four 
baths, drawing room of pink-brocaded walls, and 
Carrie’s Roman bathroom that was precisely as 
large as her old hotel sitting room, with two full- 
length wall mirrors, a dressing table canopied in 
white lace over white satin, and the marble bath 
itself, two steps down and with rubber curtains 
that swished after. 

There were evenings when Carrie, who loved 
the tyranny of things with what must have been a 
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survival within her of the bazaar instinct, would 
fall asleep almost directly after dinner, her head 
back against her husband’s shoulder,*roundly tired 
out after a day all cluttered up with matching the 
blue upholstery of their bedroom with taffeta bed 
hangings. Shopping for aistrip of pantry linoleum 
that was just the desired slate color. Calculating 
with electricians over the plugs for floor lamps. 
Herself edging pantry shelves in cotton lace. 

Latz liked her so, with her fragrantly coiffured 
head, scarcely gray, back against his shoulder, and 
with his newspapers, Wall Street journals and the 
comic weeklies which he liked to read, would sit an 
entire evening thus, moving only when his joints 
rebelled, his pipe smoke carefully directed away 
from her face. 

Weeks and weeks of this, and already Louis 
Latz’s trousers were a little out of crease, and Mrs. 
Latz, after eight o’clock and under cover of a very 
fluffy and very expensive negligee, would unhook 
her stays. 

Sometimes friends came in for a game of small- 
stake poker, but after the second month they 
countermanded the standing order for Saturday 
night musical-con edy seats. So often they dis¬ 
covered it was pleasanter to remain at home. 
Indeed, during these days of household adjust¬ 
ment, as many as four evenings a week Mrs. Latz 
dozed there against-her husband’s shoulder, until 
about ten, when he kissed her awake to forage 
.with him in the great white porcelain refrigerator 
and then to bed. 
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And Alma. Almost she tiptoed through these 
months. Not that her scorching awareness of 
what must have lain low in Louis’ mind ever dimin¬ 
ished. Sometimes, although still never by word, 
she could see the displeasure mount in his face. 

If she entered in on a tete-4-tete, as she did once, 
when by chance she had sniffed the curative smell 
of spirits of camphor on the air of a room through 
which her mother had passed, and came to drag 
her off that night to share her own Iace-covered- 
and-ivory bed. 

Again, upon the occasion of an impulsively 
planned motor trip and week-end to Long Beach, 
her intrusion had been so obvious. 

“Want to join us, Alma?” 

“Oh—yes—thank you, Louis.” 

“But I thought you and Leo were-” 

“ No, no. I'd rather go with you and Mamma, 
Louis.” 

Even her mother had smiled rather strainedly. 
Louis’ invitation, politely uttered, had said so 
plainly, “Are we two never to be alone, your 
mother and I?” 

Oh, there was no doubt that Louis Latz was in 
love, and with all the delayed fervor of first youth. 

There was something rather throat-catching 
about his treatment of her mother that made Alma 
want to cry. 

He would never tire of marveling, not alone at 
the wonder of her, but at the wonder that she was. 
his. 

“No man has ever been as lucky in women as I 
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have, Carrie,” he told her once in Alma’s hearing. 
"It seemed to me that after—my little mother 
there couldn’t ever be another—and now you!” 

At the business of sewing some beads on a lamp 
shade Carrie looked up, her eyes dewy. 

“And I felt that way about one good husband,” 
she said, “and now I see there could be two.” 

Alma tiptoed out. 

The third month of this she was allowing Leo 
Friedlander his two evenings a week. Once to the 
theater in a modish little sedan car which Leo 
drove himself. One evening at home in the rose- 
and-mauve drawing room. It delighted Louis 
and Carrie slyly to have in their friends for poker 
over the dining-room table these evenings, leaving 
the young people somewhat indirectly chaperoned 
until as late as midnight. Louis’ attitude with 
Leo was one of winks, quirks, slaps on the back, 
and the curving voice of innuendo. 

“Come on in, Leo; the water’s fine!” 

“Louis!” This from Alma, stung to crimson 
and not arch enough to feign that she did not under¬ 
stand. 

“Loo, don’t tease,” said Carrie, smiling, but 
then closing her eyes as if to invoke help to want 
this thing to come to pass. 

But Leo was frankly the lover, kept not without 
difficulty on the edge of his ardor. A city youth 
with gymnasium-bred shoulders, fine, pole- 
vaulter’s length of limb, and a clean tan skin that 
bespoke cold drubbings with Turkish towels. 

And despite herself, Alma, who was not without 
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a young girl's feelings for nice detail, could thrill to 
this sartorial svelteness and to the patent-leather 
lay of his black hair which caught the light like a 
polished floor. 

In the lingo of Louis Latz, he was “a rattling 
good business man, too.” He shared with his 
father partnership in a manufacturing business— 
“Friedlander Clinical Supply Company”—which, 
since his advent from high school into the already 
enormously rich firm, had almost doubled its vol¬ 
ume of business. 

The kind of sweetness he found in Alma he could 
never articulate even to himself. In some ways 
she seemed hardly to have the pressure of vitality 
to match his, but, on the other hand, just that 
slower beat to her may have heightened his sense of 
prowess. His greatest delight seemed to lie in her 
pallid loveliness. “ White honeysuckle,” he called 
her, and the names of all the beautiful white 
flowers he knew. And then one night, to the rattle 
of poker chips from the remote dining room, he 
jerked her to him without preamble, kissing her 
mouth down tightly against her teeth. 

“My sweetheart! My little white carnation 
sweetheart! I won’t be held off any longer. I’m 
going to carry you away for my little moonflower 
wife.” 

She sprang back, prettier than he had ever seen 
her in the dishevelment from where his embrace 
had dragged at her hair. 

“You mustn’t,” she cried, but there was enough 
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of the conquering male in him to read easily into 
this a mere plating over her desire. 

“You can’t hold me at arm’s length any longer. 
You’ve maddened me for months. I love you. 
You love me. You do. You do,” and crushed 
her to him, but this time his pain and his surprise 
genuine as she sprang back, quivering. 

“No, I tell you. No! No! No!” and sat 
down trembling. 

“Why, Alma!” And he sat down, too, rather 
palely, at the remote end of the divan. 

“You—I—mustn’t!” she said, frantic to keep 
her lips from twisting, her little lacy fribble of a 
handkerchief a mere string from winding. 

“Mustn’t what?” 

“Mustn’t,” was all she could repeat and not 
weep her words. 

“Won’t—I—do?” 

“It’s—Mamma.” 

“What?” 

“Her.” 

“Her what, my little white buttonhole carna¬ 
tion?” 

“You see—I-She’s all alone.” 

“You adorable, she's got a brand-new husky 
husband.” 

“No—you don’t—understand.” 

Then, on a thunderclap of inspiration, hitting 
his knee: 

“I have it. Mairima-baby! That’s it. My 
girlie is a cry-baby, mamma-baby!” And made 
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to slide along the divan toward her, but up flew her 
two small hands, like fans. 

“No," she said, with the little bang back in her 
voice which steadied him again. “I mustn’t! 
You see, we’re so close. Sometimes it’s more as 
if I were the mother and she my little girl.” 

“Alma, that’s beautiful, but it’s silly, too. But 
tell me first of all, mamma-baby, that you do care. 
Tell me that first, dearest, and then we can talk.” 

The kerchief was all screwed up now, so tightly 
that it could stiffly unwind of itself. 

“She’s not well, Leo. That terrible neuralgia— 
that’s why she needs me so.” 

“Nonsense! She hasn’t had a spell for weeks. 
That’s Louis’ great brag, that he’s curing her. Oh, 
Alma, Alma, that’s not a reason; that’s an excuse!” 

“Leo—you don’t understand.” 

“I’m afraid I—don’t,” he said, looking at her 
with a sudden intensity that startled her with a 
quick suspicion of his suspicions, but then he 
smiled. 

“Alma!” he said, “Alma!” 

Misery made her dumb. 

“Why, don’t you know, dear, that your mother 
is better able to take care of herself than you are? 
She’s bigger and stronger. You—you’re a little 
white flower, that I want to wear on my heart.” 

“Leo—give me time. Let me think.” 

“A thousand thinks, Alma, but I love you. I 
love you and want so terribly for you to love me 
back.” 

“I—do.” 
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"Then tell me with kisses.” 

Again she pressed him to arm's length. 

"Please, Leo! Not yet. Let me think. Just 
one day. To-morrow.” 

"No, no! Now!” 

“To-morrow.” 

"When?” 

"Evening.” 

“No, morning.” 

“All right, I-eo—to-morrow morning-” 

“I’ll sit up all night and count every second in 
every minute and every minute in every hour.” 

She put up her soft little fingers to his lips. 

“Dear boy,” she said. 

And then they kissed, and after a little swoon to 
his nearness she struggled like a caught bird and a 
guilty one. 

“Please go, Leo,” she said. “Leave me 
alone-” 

“Little mamma-baby sweetheart,” he said. 
“I’ll build you a nest right next to hers. Good¬ 
night, little white flower. I’ll be waiting, and re¬ 
member, counting every second of every minute 
and every minute of every hour.” 

For a long time she remained where he had left 
her, forward on the pink divan, her head with a 
listening look to it, as if waiting an answer for the 
prayers that she sent up. 


At two o'clock that morning, by what intuition 
she would never know, and with such leverage that 
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she landed out of bed plump on her two feet, Alma, 
with all her faculties into trace like fire horses, 
sprang out of sleep. 

It was a matter of twenty steps across the hall. 
In the white-tiled Roman bathroom, the muddy 
circles suddenly out and angry beneath her eyes, 
her mother was standing before one of the full- 
length mirrors—snickering. 

There was a fresh little grave on the inside of 
her right forearm. 


Sometimes in the weeks that followed a sense of 
the miracle of what was happening would clutch at 
Alma’s throat like a fear. 

Louis did not know. 

That the old neuralgic recurrences were more 
frequent again, yes. Already plans for a summer 
trip abroad, on a curative mission bent, were 
taking shape. There was a famous nerve special¬ 
ist, the one who had worked such wonders on his 
mother’s cruelly rheumatic limbs, reassuringly 
foremost in his mind. 

But except that there were not infrequent and 
sometimes twenty-four hour sieges when he was 
denied the sight of his wife, he had learned, with a 
male’s-acquiescence to the frailties of the other sex, 
to submit, and, with no great understanding of 
pain, to condone. 

And as if to atone for these more or less frequent 
lapses, there was something pathetic, even a little 
heartbreaking, in Carrie’s zeal for his well-being. 
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No duty too small. One night she wanted to un¬ 
lace his shoes and even shine them—would have, in 
fact, except for his fierce catching of her into his 
arms and for some reason his tonsils aching as he 
kissed her. 

Once after a “spell ” she took out every garment 
from his wardrobe and, kissing them piece by piece, 
put them back again, and he found her so, and they 
cried together, he of happiness. 

In his utter beatitude, even his resentment of 
Alma continued to grow but slowly. Once, when 
after forty-eight hours she forbade him rather 
fiercely an entrance into his wife’s room, he shoved 
her aside almost rudely, but, at Carrie’s little 
shriek of remonstrance from the darkened room, 
backed out shamefacedly, and apologized next day 
in the conciliatory language of a tiny wrist watch. 

But a break came, as she knew and feared it 
must. 

One evening during one of these attacks, when 
for two days Carrie had not appeared at the dinner 
table, Alma, entering when the meal was almost 
over, seated herself rather exhaustedly at her 
mother’s place opposite her stepfather. 

He had reached the stage when that little uncon¬ 
scious usurpation in itself could annoy him. 

“ How’s your mother? ” he asked, dourly for him. 

“She’s asleep.” 

“Funny. This is the third attack this month, 
and each time it lasts longer. Confound that 
neuralgia!” 

“She’s easier now.” 
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He pushed back his plate. 

“Then I’ll go in and sit with her while she sleeps.” 

She, who was so fastidiously dainty of manner, 
half rose, spilling her soup. 

“No,” she said, “you mustn’t! Not now!” 
And sat down again hurriedly, wanting not to ap¬ 
pear perturbed. 

A curious thing happened then to Louis. His 
lower lip came pursing out like a little shelf and 
a hitherto unsuspected look of pigginess fattened 
over his rather plump face. 

“You quit butting into me and my wife’s affairs, 
you, or get the hell out of here,” he said, without 
raising his voice or his manner. 

She placed her hand to the almost unbearable 
flutter of her heart. 

“Louis! You mustn’t talk like that to—me!” 

“Don’t make me say something I’ll regret. 
You! Only take this tip, you! There’s one of 
two things you better do. Quit trying to come 
between me and her or—get out.” 

“I- She’s sick.” 

“Naw, she ain’t. Not as sick as you make out. 
You’re trying, God knows why, to keep us apart, 
I’ve watched you. I know your sneaking kind. 
Still water runs deep. You’ve never missed a 
chance since we’re married to keep us apart. 
Shame!” 

“I- She-” 

“Now mark my word, if it wasn’t to spare her 
I'd have invited you out long ago. Haven’t you 
got any pride?” 
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“I have. I have,” she almost moaned, and 
could have crumpled up there and swooned her 
humiliation. 

“You’re not a regular girl. You're a she-devil. 
That’s what you are! Trying to come between 
your mother and me. Ain’t you ashamed? What 
is it you want? ” 

“Louis—I don’t-” 

“First you. turn down a fine fellow like Leo 
Friedlander, so he don’t come to the house any 
more, and then you take out on us whatever is 
eating you, by trying to come between me and the 
finest woman that ever lived. Shame! Shame!” 

“Louis!” shesaid, “Louis!” wringing her hands 
in a dry wash of agony, “can’t you understand? 
She’d rather have me. It makes her nervous 
trying to pretend to you that she’s not suffering 
when she is. That’s all, Louis. You see, she’s 
not ashamed to suffer before me. Why, Louis— 
that’s all! Why should I want to come between 
you and her? Isn’t she dearer to me than any¬ 
thing in the world, and haven’t you been the best 
friend to me a girl could have? That’s all— 
Louis.” 

He was placated and a little sorry and did not 
insist further upon going into the room. 

“Funny,” he said. “Funny,” and, adjusting 
his spectacles, snapped open his newspaper for a 
lonely evening. 

The one thing that perturbed Alma almost more 
than anything else, as the dreaded cravings grew, 
with each siege her mother becoming more brutish 
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and more given to profanity, was where she ob¬ 
tained the soluble tablets. 

The well-thumbed old doctor’s prescription she 
had purloined even back in the hotel days, and 
embargo and legislation were daily making more 
and more furtive and prohibitive the traffic in 
drugs. 

Once Alma, mistakenly, too, she thought later, 
had suspected a chauffeur of collusion with her 
mother and abruptly dismissed him, to Louis’ 
rage. 

“What’s the idea? ” he said, out of Carrie’s hear¬ 
ing, of course. “Who’s running this shebang, 
anyway?” 

Again, after Alma had guarded her well for days, 
scarcely leaving her side, Carrie laughed sardonic¬ 
ally up into her daughter’s face, her eyes as glassy 
and without swimming fluid as a doll’s. 

“I get it! But wouldn’t you like to know 
where? Yah!” And to Alma’s horror slapped 
her quite roundly across the cheek so that for an 
horn - the sting, the shape of the red print of fingers, 
lay on her face. 

One night in what had become the horrible sanc¬ 
tity of that bedchamber- But let this sum it 

up. When Alma was nineteen years old a little 
colony of gray hairs was creeping in on each tem¬ 
ple. 

And then one day, after a long period of quiet, 
when Carrie had lavished her really great wealth 
of contrite love upon her daughter and husband, j 
spending on Alma and loading her with gifts ofj 
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jewelry and finery, somehow to express her grate¬ 
ful adoration of her, paying her husband the secret 
penance of twofold fidelity to his well-being and 
every whim, Alma, returning from a trip taken re¬ 
luctantly and at her mother’s bidding down to the 
basement trunk room, found her gone, a modish 
black-lace hat and the sable coat missing from the 
closet. 

It was early afternoon, sunlit and pleasantly cold. 

The first rush of panic and the impulse to dash 
after stayed, she forced herself down into a chair, 
striving with the utmost difficulty for coherence of 
procedure. 

Where in the half hour of her absence had her 
mother gone? Matinee? Impossible! Walking? 
Hardly possible. Upon inquiry in the kitchen, 
neither of the maids had seen or heard her de¬ 
part. Motoring? With a hand that trembled in 
spite of itself Alma telephoned the garage. Car 
and chauffeur were there. Incredible as it seemed, 
Alma, upon more than one occasion, had lately 
been obliged to remind her mother that she was 
becoming careless of the old pointedly rosy hands. 
Manicurist? She telephoned the Bon Ton Beauty 
Parlors. No. Where? 0 God! Where? Which 
way to begin? That was what troubled her most. 
To start right so as not to lose a precious second. 

Suddenly, and for no particular reason, Alma 
began a hurried search through her mother’s 
dresser drawers of lovely personal appointments. 
Turning over whole mounds of fresh white gloves, 
delving into nests of sheer handkerchiefs and stacks 
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of webby lingerie. Then for a while she stood 
quite helplessly, looking into the mirror, her 
hands closed about her throat. 

“Please, God, where?” 

A one-inch square of newspaper clipping, appar¬ 
ently gouged from the sheet with a hairpin, caught 
her eye from the top of one of the gold-backed hair¬ 
brushes. Dawningly, Alma read. 

It described in brief detail the innovation of a 
newly equipped narcotic clinic on the Bowery 
below Canal Street, provided to medically admin¬ 
ister to the pathological cravings of addicts. 

Fifteen minutes later Alma emerged from the 
Subway at Canal Street, and, with three blocks 
toward her destination ahead, started to run. 

At the end of the first block she saw her mother, 
in the sable coat and the black-lace hat, coming 
toward her. 

Her first impulse was to run faster and yoo-hoo, 
but she thought better of it and, by biting her lips 
and digging her finger nails, was able to slow down 
to a casual walk. 

Carrie’s fur coat was flaring open and, because of 
the quality of her attire down there where the 
bilge waters of the city tide flow and eddy, stares 
followed her. 

Once, to the stoppage of Alma's heart, she saw 
Carrie halt and say a brief word to a truckman as 
he crossed the sidewalk with a bill of lading. He 
hesitated, laughed, and went on. 

Then she quickened her pace and went on, but 
as if with a sense of being followed, because con- 
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stantly as she walked she jerked a step, to look 
back, and then again, over her shoulder. 

A second time she stopped, this time to address 
a little nub of a woman without a hat and lugging 
one-sidedly a stack of men’s basted waistcoats, evi¬ 
dently for home work in some tenement. She 
looked and muttered her un-understanding at 
whatever Carrie had to say, and shambled on. 

Then Mrs. Latz spied her daughter, greeting her 
without surprise or any particular recognition. 

“Thought you could fool me! Heh, Louis? 
1 mean Alma.” 

“Mamma, it’s Alma. It’s all right. Don’t 
you remember, we had this appointment? Come, 
dear.” 

“No, you don’t! That’s a man following. 
Shh-h-h-h, Louis! I was fooling. I went up to 
him in the clinic” (snicker) “and I said to him, 
‘Give you five dollars for a doctor’s certificate.’ 
That’s all I said to him, or any of them. He’s in a 
white carnation, Louis. You can find him by the 

—it on his coat lapel. He’s coming! Quick-” 

“Mamma, there’s no one following. Wait, I’ll 
call a taxi!” 

“No, you don’t! He tried to put me in a taxi, 
too. No, you don’t!” 

“Then the Subway, dearest. You’ll sit quietly 
beside Alma in the Subway, won’t you, Carrie? 
Alma’s so tired.” 

Suddenly Carrie began to whimper. 

“My baby! Don’t let her see me. My baby! 
What am I good for? I’ve ruined her life. My 
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precious sweetheart’s life. I hit her once—Louis 
—in the mouth. It bled. God won’t forgive me 
for that.” 

“Yes, He will, dear, if you come.” 

“ It bled. Alma, tell him in the white carnation 
that Mamma lost her doctor's certificate. That’s 
all I said to him. Saw him in the clinic—new 
clinic—‘give you five dollars for a doctor's certifi¬ 
cate.’ He had a white carnation—right lapel. 
Stingy. Quick!—following!” 

“Sweetheart, please, there’s no one coming.” 

“Don’t tell! Oh, Alma darling—Mamma’s 
ruined your life! Her sweetheart baby’s life.” 

“No, darling, you haven’t. She loves you if 
you’ll come home with her, dear, to bed, before 
Louis gets home and-” 

“No. No. He mustn’t see. Never this bad 
—was I, darling? Oh! Oh!” 

“No, Mamma—never—this bad. That’s why 
we must hurry.” 

“Best man that ever lived. Best baby. Ruin. 
Ruin.” 

“ Mamma, you—you’re making Alma tremble so 
that she can scarcely walk if you drag her so. 
There’s no one following, dear. I won't let any 
one harm you. Please, sweetheart—a taxicab.” 

“No. I tell you he’s following. He tried to 
put me into a taxicab. Followed me. Said he 
knew me.” 

“Then, Mamma, listen. Do you hear? Alma 
wants you to listen. If you don't—she’ll faint. 
People are looking. Now I want you to turn 
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square around and look. No, look again. You 
see now, there’s no one following. Now I want 
you to cross the street over there to the Subway. 
Just with Alma who loves you. There’s nobody 
following. Just with Alma who loves you.” 

And then Carrie, whose lace hat was quite on 
the back of her head, relaxed enough so that 
through the enormous maze of the traffic of trucks 
and the heavier drags of the lower city, her daugh¬ 
ter could wind their way. 

“My baby! My poor Louis!” she kept saying. 
“The worst I’ve ever been. Oh — Alma—-Louis— 
waiting -before we get there -Louis!” 

It was in the tightest tangle of the crossing and 
apparently on this conjuring of her husband that 
Carrie jerked suddenly free of Alma's frailer hold. 

“No—no not home- now. Him. Alma!” 
And darted back against the breast of the down 
side of the traffic. 

There was scarcely more than the quick rotation 
of her arm around with the spoke of a truck wheel, 
so quickly she went down. 

It was almost a miracle, her kind of death, be¬ 
cause out of all that jam of tonnage she carried only 
one bruise, a faint one, near the brow. 

And the wonder was that Louis Latz, in his grief, 
■was so proud. 

“To think,” he kept saying over and over again 
and unabashed at the way his face twisted—“to 
think they should have happened to me. Two 
such women in one lifetime as my little mother— 
and her. Fat little old Louis to have had those 
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two. Why, just the memory of my Carrie—is al¬ 
most enough. To think old me should have a 
memory like that—it is almost enough—isn’t it, 
Alma?” 

She kissed his hand. 

That very same, that dreadful night, almost 
without her knowing it, her throat-tearing sobs 
broke loose, her face to the waistcoat of Leo 
Friedlander. 

He held her close— very, very close. 

“Why, sweetheart,” he said, “I could cut out 
my heart to help you! Why, sweetheart! Shh-h-h! 
Remember what Louis says. Just the beautiful 
memory—of—her—is—wonderful-— ” 

“Just—the b-beautiful—memory—you'll al¬ 
ways have it, too—of her—my mamma—won’t 
you, Leo? Won’t you?” 

“Always,” he said when the tight grip in his 
throat had eased enough. 

“Say—it again—Leo.” 

“Always.” 

She could not know how dear she became to him 
then, because not ten minutes before, from the very 
lapel against which her cheek lay pressed, he-had 
unpinned a white carnation. 


Fanny Hurst. 



DECEMBER 27 

(Charles Lamb, died December 27, 1834) 

TO THE SISTER OF ELIA [MARY LAMB] 

C OMFORT thee, 0 thou mourner, yet awhile! 
Again shall Elia’s smile 

Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more. 
What is it we deplore? 

He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far worthier things than tears. 

The love of friends without a single foe: 
Unequalled lot below! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 

For these dost thou repine? 

He may have le f t the lowly walks of men; 

Left them h'. las; what then? 

Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise? 

Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofty peak 

Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 

Behold him! from the region of the blest 
He speaks.: he bids thee rest. 

Walter Savage Landor. 
223 
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DREAM CHILDREN; A REVERIE 

C HILDREN love to listen to stories about 
their elders, when they were children; to 
stretch their imagination to the conception of a 
traditionary great-uncle or grandame whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Field, who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and Papa lived), 
which had been the scene (so at least it was gener¬ 
ally believed in that part of the country) of the 
tragic incidents which they had lately become 
familiar with from the ballad of the Children in 
the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of 
the children and their uncle was to be seen fairly 
carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the 
great hall, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts; till a foolish rich person pulled it down 
to set up a marble one of modern invention in its 
stead, with no story upon it. Here Alice put out 
one of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be 
called upbraiding. Then I went on to say how re¬ 
ligious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this 
great house, but had only the charge of it (and 
yet in some respects she might be said to be the 
mistress of it, too) committed to her by the owner, 
who preferred living in a newer and more fashion¬ 
able mansion which he had purchased somewhere 
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in the adjoining county; but still she lived in it in a 
manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, 
which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, and all its old ornaments stripped and 
carried away to the owner’s other house, where 
they were set up, and looked as awkward as if 
someone were to carry away the old tombs they 
had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John 
smiled, as much as to say, “that would be foolish 
indeed.” And then I told how, when she came to 
die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all 
the poor, and some of the gentry, too, of the 
neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their 
respect for her memory, because she had been 
such a good and religious woman; so good indeed 
that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a 
great part of the Testament besides. Here little 
Alice spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, 
upright, graceful person their great-grandmother 
Field once was; and how in her youth she was 
esteemed the best dancer (here Alice’s little right 
foot played an involuntary movement, till, upon 
my looking grave, it desisted), the best dancer, I 
was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called 
a cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain; 
but it could never bend her good spirits, or make 
them stoop, but they were still upright, because 
she was so good and religious. Then I told how 
she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber 
of the great lone house; and how she believed that 
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an apparition of two infants was to be seen at 
midnight gliding up and down the great staircase 
near where she slept, but she said “those innocents 
would do her no harm”; and how frightened I used 
to be, though in those days I had my maid to sleep 
with me, because I was never half so good or 
religious as she; and yet I never saw the infants. 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to 
look courageous. Then I told how good she was 
to all her grandchildren, having us to the great 
house in the holidays, where I in particular used to 
spend many hours by myself, in gazing upon the 
old busts of the twelve Caesars, that had been 
Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would 
seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble 
with them; how I never could be tired with roam¬ 
ing about that huge mansion, with its vast empty 
rooms, with their worn-out hangings, fluttering 
tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gild¬ 
ing almost rubbed out; sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to my¬ 
self, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me; and how the nectarines and 
peaches hung upon the walls, without my -ever 
offering to pluck them, because they were for¬ 
bidden fruit, unless now and then; and because I 
had more pleasure in strolling about among the 
old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, and 
picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at—or in lying 
about upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the orangery. 
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till I could almost fancy myself ripening, too, along 
with the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
warmth—or in watching the dace that darted to 
and fro in the fish-pond at the bottom of the gar¬ 
den, with here and there a great sulky pike hang¬ 
ing midway down the water in silent state, as if it 
mocked at their impertinent friskings,—I had 
more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than 
in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, 
oranges, and such-like common baits for children. 
Here John slyly deposited back upon the plate a 
bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, 
he had meditated dividing with her, and both 
seemed willing to relinquish them for the present 
as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more height¬ 
ened tone, I told how, though their great-grand¬ 
mother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an 
especial manner she might be said to love their 

uncle, John L-, because he was so handsome 

and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us 
and, instead of moping about in solitary comers, 
like some of us, he would mount the most mettle¬ 
some horse he could get, when but an imp no big¬ 
ger than themselves, and make it carry him half 
over the county in a morning, and join the hunters 
when there were any out; (and yet he loved the 
old great house and gardens, too, but had too much 
spirit to be always pent up within their boundar¬ 
ies;) and how their uncle grew up to man's estate 
as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of 
everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially; and how he used to carry me 
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upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy (for 
he was a good bit older than I), many a mile when 
I could not walk for pain; and how in after life he 
became lame-footed, too, and I did not always, I 
fear, make allowances enough for him when he was 
impatient, and in pain, nor remember sufficiently 
how considerate he had been to me when I was 
lame-footed; and how when he died, though he had 
not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he h id died 
a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt 
life and death; and how I bore his death as I 
thought pretty well at first, but afterwards it 
haunted and haunted me; and though I did not 
cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I think 
he would have done if I had died, yet I missed 
him all day long, and knew not till then how much 
I had loved him. I missed his kindness, and I 
missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quar¬ 
relled sometimes), rather than not have him again, 
and was as uneasy without him as he their poor 
uncle, must have been when the doctor took off 
bis limb.—Here the children fell a crying, and 
asked if their little mourning which they h%d on 
was not for Uncle John, and they looked up and 
prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but to 
tell them some stories about their pretty dead 
mother. Then I told how for seven long years, in 
hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persist¬ 
ing ever, I courted the fair Alice W-n; and, 

as much as children could understand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial, 
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meant in maidens—when suddenly, turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I 
became in doubt which of them stood there before 
me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I 
stood gazing, both the children gradually grew 
fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of 
speech: “We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are 
we children at all. The children of Alice call 
Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than noth¬ 
ing, and dreams. We are only what might have 
been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of 
Lethe millions of ages before we have existence and 
a name”—and immediately awaking, I found my¬ 
self quietly seated in my bachelor armchair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridges 
unchanged by my side; but John L. (or James 
Elia) was gone forever. 

Charles Lamb, 
new year’s eve 

E VERY man hath two birthdays: two days, at 
least, in every year, which set him upon re¬ 
volving the lapse of time, as it affects his mortal 
duration. The one is that which in an especial 
manner he termeth his. In the gradual desuetude 
of old observances, this custom of solemnizing our 
proper birthday hath nearly passed away, or is 
left to children, who reflect nothing at all about 
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the matter, nor understand anything in it beyond 
cake and orange. But the birth of a New Year is 
of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king 
or cobbler. No one ever regarded the first of 
January with indifference. It is that from which 
all date their time, and count upon what is left. 
It is the nativity of our common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells—(bells, the music 
nighest bordering upon heaven)—most solemn 
and touching is the peal which rings out the Old 
Year. I never hear it without a gathering-up 
of my mind to a concentration of all the images 
that have been diffused over the past twelve- 
month; all I have done or suffered, performed or 
neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to 
know its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a 
personal colour; nor was it a poetical flight in a 
contemporary when he exclaimed— 

I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 

It is no more than what in sober sadness every 
one of us seems to be conscious of, in that awful 
leave taking. I am sure I felt it, and all felt it 
with me, last night; though some of my compan¬ 
ions affected rather to manifest an exhilaration at 
the birth of the coming year, than any very tender 
regrets for the decease of its predecessor. But 
I am none of those who— 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties, 
—new books, new faces, new years,—from some 
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mental twist which makes it difficult in me to face 
the prospective. I have almost ceased to hope; 
and am sanguine only in the prospects of other 
(former) years. I plunge into foregone visions 
and conclusions. I encounter pell-mell with past 
disappointments. I am armour-proof against 
old discouragements. I forgive, or overcome in 
fancy, old adversaries. I play over again for love, 
as the gamesters phrase it, games for which I once 
paid so dear. I would scarce now have any of 
those untoward accidents and events of my life 
reversed. I would no more alter them than the 
incidents of some well-contrived novel. Methinka 
it is better that I should have pined away seven 
of my goldenest years, when I was thrall to the 
fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice W—n, than that 
so passionate a love-adventure should be lost. It 
was better that our family should have missed that 
legacy, which o;d Dorrell cheated us of, than that 
I should have at this moment two thousand pounds 
in banco, and be without the idea of that specious 
old rogue. 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity 
to look back upon those early days. Do I advance 
a paradox, when I say, that, skipping over the in¬ 
tervention of forty years, a man may have leave 
to love himself, without the imputation of self- 
love? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose mind 
is introspective—and mine is painfully so—can 
have a less respect for his present identity than 
I have for the man Elia. I know him to be light. 
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and vain, and humoursome; a notorious***; ad¬ 
dicted to****: averse from counsel, neither taking 
it nor offering it;—*** besides; a stammering buf¬ 
foon; what you will; lay it on, and spare not: I 
subscribe to it all, and much more than thou canst 
be willing to lay at his door: but for the child Elia, 
that “other me,” there, in the background, I must 
take leave to cherish the remembrance of that 
young master,—with as little reference, I protest, 
to this stupid changeling of five-and-forty as if it 
had been a child of some other house, and not of 
my parents. I can cry over its patient small-pox 
at five, and "rougher medicaments. I can lay its 
poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, 
and wake with it in surprise at the gentle posture 
of maternal tenderness, hanging over it, that un¬ 
known had watched its sleep. I know how it 
shrank from any the least colour of falsehood. 
God help thee, Elia, how art tl cu changed!— 
Thou art sophisticated.—I know how honest, how 
courageous (for a weakling) it was,—how religious, 
how imaginative, how hopeful! From what have 
I not fallen, if the child I remember was indeed 
myself, and not some dissembling guardian, pre¬ 
senting a false identity, to give the rule to my un¬ 
practised steps, and regulate the tone of my moral 
being! 

That I am fond of indulging beyond a hope 
of sympathy, in such retrospection, may be the 
symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. Or is it 
owing to another cause: simply, that being without 
wife or family, I have not learned to project my- 
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self enough out of myself; and having no offspring 
of my own to dally with, I turn back upon memory, 
and adopt my own early idea as my heir and fa¬ 
vourite? If these speculations seem fantastical to 
thee, reader (a busy man perchance), if I tread 
out of the way of thy sympathy, and am singularly 
conceited only, I retire, impenetrable to ridicule, 
under the phantom cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brought up, were 
of a character not likely to let slip the sacred 
observance of any old institution; and the ringing 
out of the Old Year was kept by them with cir¬ 
cumstances of peculiar ceremony. In those days 
the sound of those midnight chimes, though it 
seemed to raise hilarity in all around me, never 
failed to bring a train of pensive imagery into my 
fancy. Yet I then scarce conceived what it 
meant, or thought of it as a reckoning that con¬ 
cerned me. Not childhood alone, but the young 
man till thirty, never feels practically that he is 
mortal. He knows it indeed, and, if need were, he 
could preach a homily on the fragility of life; but he 
brings it not home to himself, any more than in a 
hot June we can appropriate to our imagination 
the freezing days of December. But now (shall I 
confess a truth?) I feel these audits but too power¬ 
fully. I begin to count the probabilities of my 
duration, and to grudge at the expenditure of 
moments and shortest periods, like misers’ farth¬ 
ings. In proportion as the years both lessen and 
shorten, I set more count upon their periods, and 
would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke 
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of the great wheel. I am not content to pass away 
“like a weaver’s shuttle.’’ Those metaphors 
solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught 
of mortality. I care not to be carried with the 
tide that smoothly bears human life to eternity; 
and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. I 
am in love with this green earth,—the face of town 
and country,—the unspeakable rural solitudes, 
and the sweet security of streets. I would set 
up my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still 
at the age to which I am arrived,—I and my 
friends,—to be no younger, no richer, no hand¬ 
somer. I do not want to be weaned by age; or 
drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave. 
Any alteration, on this earth of mine, in diet or in 
lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. My house¬ 
hold gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not 
rooted up without blood. They do not willingly 
seek Lavinian shores. A new state of being 
staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, 
and Summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, 
and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, and 
society, and the cheerful glass, and candlelight, 
and fireside conversations, and innocent vanities, 
and jests, and irony itself ,—do these things go 
out with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! 
must I part with the intense delight of having you 
(huge armfuls) in my embraces? Must knowledge 
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come to me, if it come at all, by some awkward 
experiment of intuition, and no longer by this 
familiar process of reading? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them here,— 
the recognisable face,—the “sweet assurance of a 
look?” 

In Winter this intolerable disinclination to 
dying—to give it its mildest name—does more 
especially haunt and beset me. In a genial August 
noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death is almost 
problematic. At those times do such poor snakes 
as myself enjoy an immortality. Then we expand 
and burgeon. Then we are as strong again, as 
valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal taller. 
The blast that nips and shrinks me, puts me in 
thoughts of death. All things allied to the in¬ 
substantial wait upon that master feeling,—cold, 
numbness, dreams, perplexity, moonlight itself, 
with its shadowy and spectral appearances,—that 
cold ghost of the sun, or Phoebus’s sickly sister, 
like that innutritious one denounced in the Can¬ 
ticles:—I am none of her minions; I hold with the 
Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way, 
brings death into my mind. All partial evils, like 
humours, run into that capital plague-sore. I 
have heard some profess an indifference to life. 
Such hail the end of their existence as a port of 
refuge; and speak of the grave as of some soft 
arms, in which they may slumber as on a pillow. 
Some have wooed Death; but out upon thee, I say. 
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thou foul, ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, exe¬ 
crate, and (with Friar John) give thee to six score 
thousand devils, as in no instance to be excused 
or tolerated, but shunned as an universal viper,— 
to be branded, proscribed, and spoken evil of! 
In no way can I be brought to digest thee, thou 
thin, melancholy Privation, or more frightful and 
confounding Positive ! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear 
of thee, are altogether frigid and insulting, like 
thyself. For what satisfaction hath a man, that 
he shall “lie down with kings and emperors in 
death,” who in his lifetime never greatly coveted 
the society of such bedfellows?—or, forsooth, that 
“so shall the fairest face appear?”—why, to com¬ 
fort me, must Alice W-n be a goblin? More 

than all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent 
and misbecoming familiarities inscribed upon your 
ordinary tombstones. Every deadman must take 
upon himself to be lecturing me with his odious 
truism, that “ Such as he now is I must shortly be.” 
Not so shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. 
In the meantime, I am alive. I move about. 
I am worth twenty of thee. Know thy betters! 
Thy New Year’s days are past. I survive, a jolly 
candidate for 1821. Another cup of wine!—and 
while that turncoat bell, that just now mournfully 
chanted the obsequies of 1820 departed, with 
changed notes lustily rings in a successor, let us 
attune to its peal the song made on a like occasion, 
by hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton:— 
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The New Year 

Hark! the cock crows! and yon bright star 
Tells us, the day himself’s not far. 

And see where, breaking from the night. 
He gilds the western hills with light! 

With him old Janus doth appear. 

Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look as seems to say 
The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ourselves do prophesy; 

When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 

More full of soul-tormenting gall 
Than direst mischiefs can befall. 

But stay! but stay! methinks my sight 
Better inform’d by clearer light. 

Discerns sereneness in that brow. 

That all contracted seem’d but now. 

His revers’d face may show distaste, 

And frown upon the ills are past; 

But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Year. 

He looks too from a place so high. 

The year lies open to his eye; 

And all the moments open are 
To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revolution. 

Why should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year, 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speaks us good so soon as bom? 
Plague on’t! the last was ill enough. 

This cannot but make better proof; 

Or, at the worst, as we brush’d through 
The last, why so we may this too; 
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And then the next in reason shou’d 
Be superexcellently good : 

For the worst ills (we daily see) 

Have no more perpetuity 
Than the best fortunes that do fall; 
Which also bring us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort: 

And who has one good year in three, 

And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case. 

And merits not the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best; 

Mirth always should Good Fortune meet, 
And renders e’en Disaster sweet: 

And though the Princess turn her back. 
Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next Year she face about. 


How say you, reader—do not these verses 
smack of the rough magnanimity of the old 
English vein? Do they not fortify like a cordial; 
enlarging the heart, and productive of sweet blood, 
and generous spirits, in the concoction? Where be 
those puling fears of death, just now expressed or 
affected?—Passed like a cloud—absorded in the 
purging sunlight of clear poetry—clean washed 
away by a wave of genuine Helicon, your only Spa 
for these hypochondries. And now another cup of 
the generous! and a merry New Year, and many of 
them to you all, my masters! 


Charles Lamb. 



DECEMBER 28 

(Woodrow Wilson, born December 28, 1856) 

A MEMORIAL ADDRESS* 

I N HIS oration in memory of the first Athenians 
who fell in the Peloponnesian War, Pericles 
commended the fitness of the Athenian public 
funeral, but doubted the wisdom of any speech, 
declaring that where men’s deeds have been great 
they should be honored in deed only, and that the 
reputation of many should never depend upon the 
judgment or want of it of one, and their virtue 
exalted or not, as he spoke, well or ill. I can, in 
some faint measure, comprehend what was pass¬ 
ing in the mind of the great Athenian as I stand 
here to-day in this chamber which has often re¬ 
sounded with his own lucid eloquence, to seek to 
make clear in brief speech the character and 
achievements of Woodrow Wilson, the twenty- 
eighth President of the United States. 

In the case of a statesman, all experie e warns 
us not to attempt to fix his final place in history 
until the generation that knew him and loved 
him, or hated him, shall have passed away and a 
new generation, to whom he was not a familiar 
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figure, shall have come upon the stage, capable of 
beholding him with eyes undimmed by emotion 
and judging him with minds unclouded by preju¬ 
dice or by passion. Loyalty and duty and rever¬ 
ence none the less urge us to set down, while 
memory is clear and events are fresh, what we 
know of men upon whom their fellow men placed 
great burdens of power, to whom whole races and 
nations turned in moments of peril and disaster, 
and upon whose decisions, from time to time, 
rested the courses of history. Woodrow Wilson 
was such a man; and, in such a spirit, I undertake 
to discover the sources of his power and to perceive 
the bases of his far-shining fame, more widespread 
about the earth in his life-time than the fame of 
any of his predecessors in office, and more inter¬ 
woven into the fabric of civilization than any of 
those who have gone before him, save Washing¬ 
ton, the founder of the Republic, Jefferson, the 
fountain of its idealism, and Lincoln, the exemplar 
of its magnanimity and the preserver of its internal 
unity. 

The presidential office constitutes one of the 
glories of the framers of our government §nd the 
presidential succession a miracle of good fortune 
in the hazard of democratic politics and a con¬ 
stant tribute to the sober instincts of popular 
judgment. The makers of the Constitution ap¬ 
parently forgot their fear of tyranny when they 
created the Presidency and seemed to proceed 
on the principle that if you place immense author¬ 
ity in a man’s hands you kill his greed for usurpa- 
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tion and awake in him a magic capacity and a 
solemn purpose to transform his weaknesses into 
strength and his unworthiness into worthiness. 

Some American Presidents have been common¬ 
place men, but none of them has ever betrayed 
his trust or stained his honor; and from George 
Washington to the present hour the line of Ameri¬ 
can Presidents has surpassed in character, ability, 
and devotion any line of kings and prime ministers 
known to me in modern history. They have not 
always been scholars. Indeed, few of them have 
been scholars, but when chosen—and the method 
of their choice sometimes bewilders the reflective 
and grieves the judicious—they have dug out of 
their latent forces and brought to bear upon 
their awful tasks such common sense, strong wills, 
noble industry, uprightness of purpose, that the 
great office still wears a more than imperial quality 
to enrich the imagination and to enlist the faith 
of mankind. 

. . . He was the son of a Presbyterian minis¬ 

ter of such distinction that it was in his house that 
the Southern Presbyterian Church was organized 
when the Civil War came to rend even the relig¬ 
ious life of the Nation. His mother was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, in Carlisle, 
England. He married, in his young manhood, 
the daughter of a Presbyterian minister. His 
grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, for whom he was 
named, was a learned, doughty servant of God, 
and his uncle, James Woodrow, was a modern- 
minded Presbyterian minister, who, in his day. 
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upheld stoutly against the allegation of heresy it¬ 
self the banner of liberal thought and religious 
tolerance. His elementary and undergraduate 
education was under Presbyterian influences and 
in Presbyterian colleges—Davidson College, North 
Carolina, and Princeton, the college of New Her- 
sey. Later, at the University of Virginia, in the 
study of law, and at Johns Hopkins University, 
in the study of politics and jurisprudence, he was 
to broaden his training and to establish a just 
claim as the most carefully educated man whom 
the people of this democracy, somewhat wary of 
learning and fearful lest intellectual subtlety dull 
the edge of common understanding, ever dared to 
place at the head of the Government. 

. . . Woodrow Wilson was born in Staun¬ 

ton, Virginia, in the year 1856, in the middle period 
of the 19th Century, and, with the exception of 
his undergraduate years at Princeton, the first 
twenty-nine years of his life were passed in five 
Southern States, in the study of literature, history, 
and jurisprudence. He did not obtain at any of 
the colleges in which he studied a high reputation 
as a technical scholar. There surrounds his col¬ 
lege career a legend of mature culture, an impres¬ 
sion of pursuing a steadfast aim in realms of 
thought not included in the curriculum, an air of 
self-reliance untouched by eccentricity or ex¬ 
clusiveness; for he could be gay and charming with 
the choicest of his fellows and bold and assertive 
enough in the rough and tumble of college affairs. 
He had a way, even in youth, of moving amid 
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the things of the mind and of demeaning himself 
in the society of books as if they had always been 
friends of his and he knew where he was going with 
them. The habit of respecting his mind and using 
it sternly and reverently clung to him throughout 
life. The sum of the college tradition about him 
is that he was a high-minded, proud-spirited, re¬ 
flective, ambitious youth, never sturdy of body, 
eager to learn about men and affairs, and intent 
upon putting learning to use in action. The era 
in which he grew to manhood and the mood of the 
society in which his formative years were passed 
did much to fashion his ideals and to determine 
his ambitions. 

. . . Woodrow Wilson was twenty-nine 

years old when he quit the formal life of a college 
student. One may treat as negligible the single 
year he spent vainly seeking to use a mind ab¬ 
sorbed in the philosophy of law and its application 
to government, in the gainful practice of that pro¬ 
fession. The span of his life was yet to stretch 
over thirty-seven years, and he was to spend 
twenty-five of those years in teaching American 
youth politics and government in four different 
institutions of learning—Bryn Mawr College, 
Wesleyan College, Johns Hopkins University, 
Princeton University. Thus, the man who was 
to be intrusted with the most stupendous ad¬ 
ministrative task in American history, spent three 
fourths of his life as student, teacher, educational 
administrator, and writer of books. It was not 
the training adapted to equip for his work a 
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prophet of force or a master of political intrigue: 
Ulysses would not have prescribed it for Tele- 
machus nor Machiavelli for his prince, but I 
fancy that all of us who hold the democratic 
faith will one day be grateful for these studious, 
reflective years in the life of Woodrow Wilson, 
when he pondered over the comparative merit of 
forms of government and modes of culture, when 
his practical mind, with its adventurous and 
romantic passion for action, received unfolding 
for a mighty purpose. 

It was in the still air of these laborious days 
that he reflected how to get things done after the 
fashion of his dreaming; when he nurtured en¬ 
thusiasm for men and saw himself as their servant; 
when, looking deep into the life of the social 
organism, he saw that not ideas, but ideals, con¬ 
quered men’s souls; when he learned calmness 
from Wordsworth, concentration of energy from 
Walter Bagehot, and with Edmund Burke dis¬ 
covered the real difference between a statesman 
and a pretender in the circumstance that one 
lives by the way and acts on expediency, the 
other lives on principles and acts for immortality; 
when he came to see faith as life’s most substantial 
heroism and finally, pursuing a lonely road, gained 
a wide, luminous view of this world as a world 
ordered of God, moved by the tides of His spirit, 
and thus laid the basis of a fame, which one day 

Full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 
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. . . Woodrow Wilson once said that the 
true teacher or the true artist or historian must 
always work for the whole impression. Working 
in this spirit, I cannot, at this time and place, at¬ 
tempt even to enumerate the legislative measures 
which, under his leadership, went forward in the 
Sixty-third Congress; but I venture to claim that 
no such well-thought-out program of financial, 
social, and industrial reform, no such inspiring 
spectacle of governmental efficiency and concen¬ 
trated energy, no such display of fearless devotion 
to public interests, moving high above the plane of 
partisan advantage or of private gain, has been 
spread before the eyes of this generation as is af¬ 
forded by the list of enduring enactments which 
crowned the accession to power of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son; and I set up the further claim that a Presi¬ 
dent had come upon the great scene at a time of 
one of those strange failures of government to re¬ 
dress public grievances, who had not only the will 
and purpose to change the note of industrial life 
in the Nation, and to halt the domination of 
American politics by its privileged financial in¬ 
terests, but also the sense of direction and skill to 
carry to some sort of fulfilment a policy of practical 
emancipation from materialism, and the restora¬ 
tion of equality of opportunity. The Congress 
that furnished the teamwork in this memorable 
period of legislative * energy was admirable and 
intelligent; but leadership lay in the President, not 
by use of patronage or by social amenities, but 
by the steady drive of intellectual force which his. 
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•opponents within and without his party could not 
resist. 

The new President concluded his first inaugural 
with these words: 


The Nation has been deeply stirred; stirred by a 
solemn passion, stirred by the knowledge of wrong, 
of ideals lost, of government too often debauched 
and made an instrument of evil. The feelings with 
which we face this new age of right and opportu¬ 
nity sweep across our heartstrings like some air out 
of God’s own presence, where justice and mercy 
are reconciled and the judge and the brother are 
one. We know our task to be no mere task of 
politics, but a task which shall search us through 
and through, whether we be able to understand our 
time and the need of our people, whether we be 
indeed their spokesman and interpreter, whether 
we have the pure heart to comprehend and the 
rectified will to choose our high course of action. 
This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedica¬ 
tion. I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all 
forward-looking men, to my side. God helping 
me, I will not fail them, if they will but counsel 
and sustain me! 

Passionate sincerity shines out of these moving 
words. It was a spiritual moment in our history. 
Men were looking at life with kinder and juster 
eyes. A new spokesman of humanity endowed 
with power to diagnose the causes of domestic 
derangement had appeared in our politics, with a 
will and a purpose and a program. An eager and 
a nipping air seemed to blow away the atmosphere 
-of materialism which had in varying degree hung 
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over the Capital since Lincoln’s day. Not since 
Jefferson had a leader with such a program dwelt 
at Washington. If in seventeen months a world 
war had not come to turn the thoughts of mankind 
to the defence of civilization itself, it is not im¬ 
moderate to believe that the great reforms already 
inaugurated would have been followed by others 
equally vital, and the domestic policy of the Na¬ 
tion ordered in accordance with the best liberal 
thought of modem, self-governing communities. 

But war came, apparently falling out of the blue, 
like some tragic drama of the high gods, upon a 
busy and peaceful people, bent upon working out 
here in a favored land some scheme of life by 
which every man should have liberty, without 
hindrance, to be what God made him. In reality, 
there had arrived the moment of explosion of con¬ 
fined passions and forces long gathering through 
the ages, the awful fruitage of centuries of human 
greed and incompetence, of malignant national¬ 
istic ambitions, of scientific progress diverted from 
high ends to purposes of destruction, of vain and 
feeble puppets in places of power, of a European 
polity based on fear and balance of power, rather 
than reason and concert of action. In the twin¬ 
kling of an eye, our gain-getting age became a 
brawling age of terror and revolution, to be 
thought of hereafter as the end of an old epoch 
and the beginning of a new epoch in human annals. 

It has been often predicted that this greatest 
drama in history must needs be one day really 
written as a drama by some ^Eschylus, who will 
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paint the darkening sky, the rushing of the wind, 
the tension of the time, as catastrophe leapt to 
catastrophe, the movements of the bewildered 
antagonists amid the muttering of the storm and 
the lightning. In such a drama alone could one 
hope to find a just portrait of the peace-loving 
figure of the American scholar President, as he 
lifts his shoulders to the burdens, seeks to read¬ 
just his mind and nature, absorbed in purposes of 
new freedom for common men, to the tasks of the 
dreadful hour, and with tragic loneliness and pa¬ 
tience grapples with events. 

I saw President Wilson for the last time in the 
fullness of his strength on the evening of April 2, 
1917. He was standing at this desk, speaking the 
momentous words which were to lead this de¬ 
mocracy into war, and to teach all free peoples, 
then bewildered and depressed, the meaning of the 
conflict, and to lift up their hearts. All mankind 
was his audience. The air of this hall was tense 
with emotion, and the dullest sensed the historic 
significance of the great scene. There were then 
etched into my mind, in lines never to be erased, 
the face and form and manner of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son—the lithe figure, the bony structure of the 
forehead, the lean, long visage as of a covenanter, 
somber with fixed purpose. The culture of genera¬ 
tions was in his tones, the scholar’s artistry in his 
words, the inheritance of a gentleman’s breeding 
in his manner, and calm courage in his discerning 
eyes. I was somehow reminded of the unbending 
lineaments and figure of Andrew Jackson, whom 
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Woodrow Wilson resembled physically; and, in 
the very soul of him, morally exhibiting the same 
grim resolution, as of a stranger to the fear that 
weaklings feel. 

. . . Woodrow Wilson was not a revolution¬ 

ist. Political reform by “red ruin and the break¬ 
ing up of laws” was not in his blood. He chose 
the League of Nations, surrendering, in the 
anguish of compromise, such portions of his doc¬ 
trine of international justice as he could not get. 
I am of those who believe that he gained more than 
he sacrificed at Versailles, and I know that he 
alone among mortal men could have salvaged out 
of that sea of passion the League of Nations, the 
bravest and most reasonable effort to rationalize 
national relations in political history. The state¬ 
ment sometimes made that he fell, beaten down 
by the superior adroitness and intelligence of his 
European colleagues, is a piece of analysis entitling 
its author to a high place in any hierarchy of in¬ 
ferior minds. What was liberal in the Versailles 
treaty Wilson's faith and courage helped to put 
there. What was reactionary he fought against 
to the limit of his strength and accepted only to 
gain an instrument which he believed had in it 
power to purge and correct. 

. . . It is commonly said that the historic 
rank of Woodrow Wilson is wrapped up in the 
destiny of the covenant; that if it fails, his rank 
will be merely that of one more radiant spirit 
whose reach exceeded his grasp, and if it succeeds, 
his apotheosis in history is secure. I find the 
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formula too glib and automatic for the forces and 
ideas it presumes to envelop. Apotheosis and 
immortality are weighty words that ill fit our poor 
flesh, so fore-doomed to the iniquity of earthly 
oblivion; but surely the fame of Woodrow Wilson 
does not rest upon an instrument the orderly 
growth of which into final usefulness may so 
change its structure and modify its form as to 
cause it to become another and an even better in¬ 
strument. It depends upon an unconquerable 
idea, so greatly conceived and set forth that it 
must continue to grow and is now growing into 
new and finer form, and his fame must grow with it 
into whatever bright renown it may attain. 

Posterity will be eager to have knowledge of 
the personality and the salient qualities of a states¬ 
man set apart to play such a role in the world’s 
affairs. I shall picture him as I knew him—not 
the Wilson whom mankind will remember as 
the stem war leader of a mighty nation; but 
another Wilson, known to me—a Wilson of 
sprightliness and humor and handsome courtesy, 
of kindly countenance and fascinating conversa¬ 
tion with power to “beguile you into beifig in¬ 
formed beyond your worth, and wise beyond your 
birthright.’’ The sensitive shyness and reserve 
that clings to men who cannot capitalize their 
personal advantages to win friends clung to him. 
Intimacies were sacred relations to his spirit, but 
these intimacies could not overflow into inveterate 
amiability. He did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at; but tenderness governed 
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his demeanor with those he trusted; and he wore 
about him a quiet grace of dignity. 

Woodrow Wilson was a deeply religious man. 
Men who do not understand the religious spirit 
need not even try to understand him. No man in 
supreme power in any nation's life, since Glad¬ 
stone, was so profoundly penetrated by the 
Christian faith. He was sturdily and mystically 
Christian. He took God Almighty in earnest as 
the Supreme Reality, and he carried Him into his 
home and saw His immanence and guidance in 
private and public life. He had the habit of 
prayer, and he read and re-read the English Bible. 
Through all his speeches flamed the glory of an 
insistent belief that morality and politics should 
march hand in hand. Many of his tendencies, 
perhaps the most of them that occasioned debate 
and censure, sprang from his pragmatic belief in 
God. There was actually such a thing as God’s 
will to this man; and when he thought he had 
divined that will, he knew the right, the absolute 
right, and he was prepared to stand on that, if 
friends deserted him or he parted company with 
friends, if applause came or if the blow fell. “In¬ 
terest divides men; what unites them is the com¬ 
mon pursuit of right,” was one of his great ut¬ 
terances, and not unlike the stout-hearted old 
mediaeval bishops, he stood ready to wield sword or 
bludgeon if the foe Showed his face. “God save 
us from compromise.” “Let’s stop being merely 
practical, and find out what’s right,” were phrases 
often on his lips. 
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... He had the thirst for fame and human 
remembrance that belongs to all great natures. 
It was not easy for him to forget or to forgive. 
The pride of righteousness sometimes froze the 
more genial currents of his soul, but he was willing 
to die, and did die, to guarantee to humble men a 
fairer chance in a juster world, and therefore the 
savage assaults of his enemies will shrivel into 
the insignificance of Horace Greeley’s editorials 
against Lincoln’s policies, or the futility of the 
early century pamphleteers against Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson as iconoclast and anti-christ, and his mere 
detractors will themselves either attain a repellent 
fame as detractors of greatness or else they will 
pass out of memory and no one will ask 

Who or what they have been 
More than he asks what waves 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment and gone. 

The four closing years in the life of Woodrow 
Wilson were harsh, unheroic, uninspiring years in 
public affairs, such as generally follow the emo¬ 
tional climaxes of war, and it is a commonplace to 
describe them as years of personal tragedy to him. 
A vast disillusionment, a chaos miscalled peace, a 
kind of shamefacedness and cynicism in the recol¬ 
lection of its dreams and faith in the triumph of 
moral ideas, seemed to hold the nation and the 
world in its grasp. As far as Woodrow Wilson 
himself was concerned, it is well perhaps not to 
confuse the bodily pain, the palsied side, and all 
the cold malignities of the time with the essential 
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meaning of those years. Adversity had been 
wanting in his career, and now it was come upon 
him, and he was to have acquaintance with its 
sublime refinement, and the country was to g ,: n 
knowledge of its power to smite the hearts of just 
men with love for the baffled fighter who had 
known none too much of popular affection in his 
career of self-reliant conquest. 

He carried his head high in the dying days of 
his public service, omitting no duty his strength 
could bear, meeting the gracious courtesy of his 
successor at the end with an equal courtesy, as 
they rode away from the White House, so deeply 
associated in American history with memories of 
sorrow and pain, as well as pomp and power, 
while unseen of human eyes to each of them alike 
“tragedy with sceptered pall comes sweeping by.” 

In the days left to him as the first private citizen 
of the Republic, unlike Burke, he did not waste his 
strength in windy opposition or factious contro¬ 
versy. He wrote no memoirs. “With my his¬ 
torical sense, how could I be my own biographer?” 
he said. He exploited in no way his wide fame, 
uttered no complaint, suffered no pity, displayed 
no vainglory. It was as if a great gentleman, 
“weary of the weight of this unintelligible world,” 
sought his peace at last in a quiet home luminous 
with love and perfect care, and shut out at last 
from the noises and .the storm. From this sanctu¬ 
ary, day by day, it was given him to behold the 
processes of his own immortality, as simple men 
and women gathered about his home and per- 
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ceived in his wan image the poignant symbol of 
their great days and the historic link for ever 
binding them to noble enthusiasms. 

The very depth and dignity of his silence won 
through to the imagination of men, and when he 
spoke, the world stood at attention heartened to 
have knowledge that his high hopes for mankind 
were undimmed, and that there was no faltering 
in that firm faith of his that liberty guided by 
reason and not by force was the contribution of 
his century to human advancement. I doubt 
not that regrets came to vex his mind for lost 
opportunities that might have been better used 
as he reviewed the pageant of his days in that long 
sequestered time; but a durable satisfaction forti¬ 
fied his soul, that even the devil’s advocate must 
bear witness that— 

He had loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth. 

Allowed no fear. 

A grace which his heart craved came in the 
exaltation and excitement of a valiant new genera¬ 
tion on the march, intent to light its torches at the 
still burning fire of his purpose to substitute for 
the arbitrament of war and death the reign of 
law, to restore to the land of his love and his 
loyalty its surrendered ascendancy, and to guaran¬ 
tee to the principles he had fought for eternal 
validity. The puzzle and complex of his dual 
nature seemed at last to fall into a mould of 
simplicity and consistency. 
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We die but once, and we die without distinction 
if we are not willing to die the death of sacrifice. 
Honor and distinction come only as rewards for 
service to mankind. 

Thus Woodrow Wilson had spoken in the days of 
his strength to high-hearted American youth, and 
now, broken in body but crowned with bays, he 
could of right claim the supreme distinction as his 
very own! And so even as death enfolded him in 
its shadows, men paused in their busy lives and 
came to comprehend that a man of great faith 
had lived in their era, akin in heart and blood to 
John Milton and John Hampden, Mazzini, and 
Luther, that a prophet had guided their country 
and stirred the heart of mankind in an hour of 
destiny, and that an incorruptible liberal aflame 
with will to advance the slow ascent of man had 
joined those whom men call immortal and stood 
among that high fellowship. 

Constant as the Northern Star 
Of whose true, fixed, and lasting quality. 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

Edwin A. Alderman. 
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SHELLEY 

W E HAVE among us at the present day no lineal 
descendant, in the poetical order, of Shelley; 
and any such offspring of the aboundingly spon¬ 
taneous Shelley is hardly possible, still less likely, 
on account of the defect by which (we think) con¬ 
temporary poetry in general, as compared with 
the poetry of the early nineteenth century, is mil¬ 
dewed. That defect is the predominance of art 
over inspiration, of body over soul. We do not 
say the defect of inspiration. The warrior is 
there, but he is hampered by his armor. Writers 
of high aim in all branches of literature, even 
when they are not—as Mr. Swinburne, for in¬ 
stance, is—lavish in expression, are generally 
over-deliberate in expression. Mr. Henry James, 
delineating a fictitious writer clearly intended to 
be the ideal of an artist, makes him regret that he 
has sometimes allowed himself to take the second- 
best word instead of searching for the best. 
Theoretically, of course, one ought always to try 
for the best word. But practically, the habit of 
excessive care in word-selection frequently results 
in loss of spontaneity; and, still worse, the habit of 
always taking the best word too easily becomes 
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the habit of always taking the most ornate word, 
the word most removed from ordinary speech. 
In consequence of this, poetic diction has become 
latterly a kaleidoscope, and one’s chief curiosity 
is as to the precise combinations into which the 
pieces will be shifted. There is, in fact, a certain 
band of words, the Praetorian cohorts of poetry, 
whose prescriptive aid is invoked by every aspirant 
to the poetical purple, and without whose prescrip¬ 
tive aid none dares aspire to the poetical purple; 
against these it is time some banner should be 
raised. Perhaps it is almost impossible for a 
contemporary writer quite to evade the services 
of the free-lances whom one encounters under so 
many standards. 1 But it is at any rate curious to 
note that the literary revolution against the 
despotic diction of Pope seems issuing, like po¬ 
litical revolutions, in a despotism of its own mak¬ 
ing. 

This, then, we cannot but think, distinguishes 
the literary period of Shelley from our own. It 
distinguishes even the unquestionable treasures 


l We are a little surprised at the fact, because so many 
Victorian poets are, or have been, prosewriters as well. 
Now, according to our theory, the practice of prose should 
maintain fresh and comprehensive a poet’s diction, should 
save him from falling into the hands of an exclusive coterie 
of poetic words. It should react upon his metrical vocabu¬ 
lary to its beneficial expansion, by taking him outside his 
aristocratic circle of language, and keeping him in touch 
with the great commonalty, the proletariat of speech. For 
it is with words as with men: constant intermarriage within 
the limits of a patrician clan begets effete refinement; and 
to reinvigorate the stock, its veins must be replenished from 
hardy plebeian blood. 
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and masterpieces of to-day from similiar treasures 
and masterpieces of the precedent day; even the 
Lotus-Eaters from Kubla-Khan; even Rossetti’s 
ballads from Christabel. It is present in the 
restraint of Matthew Arnold no less than in the 
exuberance of Swinburne, and affects our writers 
who aim at simplicity no less than those who seek 
richness. Indeed, nothing is so artificial as our 
simplicity. It is the simplicity of the French stage 
ingenue. We are self-conscious to the finger¬ 
tips, and this inherent quality, entailing on our 
poetry the inevitable loss of spontaneity, ensures 
that whatever poets, of whatever excellence, may 
be bom to us from the Shelleian stock, its founder’s 
spirit can take among us no reincarnation. An 
age that is ceasing to produce child-like children 
cannot produce a Shelley. For both as poet and 
man he was essentially a child. 

Yet, just as in the effete French society before 
the Revolution the Queen played at Arcadia, the 
King played at being a mechanic, every one 
played at simplicity and universal philanthropy, 
leaving for most durable outcome of their phi¬ 
lanthropy the guillotine, as the most durable'out- 
come of ours may be execution by electricity—so 
in our own society the talk of benevolence and the 
cult of childhood are the very fashion of the hour. 
We, of this self-conscious, incredulous generation, 
sentimentalize our children, analyze our children, 
think we are endowed with a special capacity to 
sympathize and identify ourselves with children; 
we play at being children. And the result is that 
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we are less child-like. It is so tiring to stoop to 
the child, so much easier to lift the child up to you. 
Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be 
something very different from the man of to-day. 
It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in 
loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so little 
that the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it 
is to turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into 
horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into 
everything, for each child has its fairy godmother 
in its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell and to 
count yourself the king of infinite space; it is 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand. 

And eternity in an hour; 

it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence 
of life, nor petition that it be commuted into 
death. When we become conscious in dreaming 
that we dream, the dream is on the point of break¬ 
ing; when we become conscious in living that we 
live, the ill dream is but just beginning. Now if 
Shelley was but too conscious of the dream, in 
other respects Dryden's false and famous line 
might have been applied to him with very much 
less than its usual untruth. 1 To the last, in a 
degree uncommon even among poets, he retained 

■Wordsworth’s adaptation of it, however, is true. Men 
are not “children of a larger growth,” but the child is father 
of the man, since the parent is only partially reproduced in 
his offspring. 
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the idiosyncrasy of childhood, expanded, and ma¬ 
tured without differentiation. To the last he was 
the enchanted child. 

This was, as is well known, patent in his life. 
It is as really, though perhaps less obviously, 
manifest in his poetry, the sincere effluence of his 
life. And it may not, therefore, be amiss to 
consider whether it was conditioned by anything 
beyond his congenial nature. For our part, we 
believe it to have been equally largely the out¬ 
come of his early and long isolation. Men given 
to retirement and abstract study are notoriously 
liable to contract a certain degree of childlikeness: 
and if this be the case when we segregate a man, 
how much more when we segregate a child! It 
is when they are taken into the solution of school- 
life that children, by the reciprocal interchange of 
influence with their fellows, undergo the series of 
reactions which converts them from children into 
boys and from boys into men. The intermediate 
stage must be traversed to reach the final one. 

Now Shelley never could have been a man, for 
he never was a boy. And the reason lay in the 
persecution which overclouded his school tiays. 
Of that persecution’s effect upon him he has left 
us, in The Revolt of Islam, a picture which to 
many or most people very probably seems a poeti¬ 
cal exaggeration; partly because Shelley appears 
to have escaped physical brutality, partly because 
adults are inclined to smile tenderly at childish 
sorrows which are not caused by physical suffering. 
That he escaped for the most part bodily violence 
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is nothing to the purpose. It is the petty malig¬ 
nant annoyance recurring hour by hour, day by 
day, mont by month, until its accumulation be¬ 
comes an agony; it is this which is the most terrible 
weapon that boys have against their fellow boy, 
who is powerless to shun it because, unlike the 
man, he has virtually no privacy. His is the tor¬ 
ture which the ancients used, when they anointed 
their victim with honey and exposed him naked to 
the restless fever of the flies. He is a little St. 
Sebastian, sinking under the incessant flight of 
shafts which skilfully avoid the vital parts. 

We do not, therefore, suspect Shelley of exag¬ 
geration: he was, no doubt, in terrible misery. 
Those who think otherwise must forget their own 
past. Most people, we suppose, must forget 
what they were like when they were children: 
otherwise they would know that the griefs of 
their childhood were passionate abandonment, 
dechirants (to use a characteristically favorite 
phrase of modern French literature) as the griefs 
of their maturity. Children’s griefs are little, 
certainly; but so is the child, so is its endurance, 
so is its field of vision, while its nervous impres¬ 
sionability is keener than ours. Grief is a matter 
of relativity; the sorrow should be estimated by 
its proportion to the sorrower; a gash is as painful 
to one as an amputation to another. Pour a pud¬ 
dle into a thimble, or an Atlantic into Etna; both 
thimble and mountain overflow. Adult fools! 
would not the angels smile at our griefs, were not 
angels too wise to smile at them? 
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So beset, the child fled into the tower of his 
soul, and raised the drawbridge. He threw out a 
reserve, encysted in which he grew to maturity 
unaffected by the intercourses that modify the 
maturity of others into the thing we call a man. 
The encysted child developed until it reached years 
of virility, until those later Oxford days in which 
Hogg encountered it; then, bursting at once from 
its cyst and the university, it swam into a world 
not illegitimately perplexed by such a whim of the 
gods. It was, of course, only the completeness 
and duration of this seclusion—lasting from the 
gate of boyhood to the threshold of youth—which 
was peculiar to Shelley. Most poets, probably, 
like most saints, are prepared for their mission 
by an initial segregation, as the seed is buried to 
germinate: before they can utter the oracle of 
poetry, they must first be divided from the body 
of men. It is the severed head that makes the 
seraph. 

Shelley’s life frequently exhibits in him the 
magnified child. It is seen in his fondness for 
apparently futile amusements, such as the sailing 
of paper boats. This was, in the truest sense of 
the word, childlike; not, as it is frequently called 
and considered, childish. That is to say, it was 
not mindless triviality, but the genuine child’s 
power of investing little things with imaginative 
interest; the same power, though differently de¬ 
voted, which produced much of his poetry. Very 
possibly in the paper boat he saw the magic bark 
of Laon and Cythna, or 
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That thinnest boat 

On which the mother of the months is borne 
By ebbing night into her lunar cave. 

In fact, if you mark how favorite an idea, under 
varying forms, is this in his verse, you will perceive 
that all the charmed boats which glide down the 
stream of his poetry are but glorified resurrections 
of the little paper argosies which trembled down 
the Isis. 

And the child appeared no less often in Shelley 
the philosopher than in Shelley the idler. It is 
seen in his repellent no less than in his amiable 
weakness; in the unteachable folly of a love that 
made its goal its starting point, and firmly ex¬ 
pected spiritual rest from each new divinity, 
though it had found none from the divinities ante¬ 
cedent. For we are clear that this was no mere 
straying of sensual appetite, but a straying, 
strange and deplorable, of the spirit; that (con¬ 
trary to what Mr. Coventry Patmore has said) he 
left a woman not because he was tired of her arms, 
but because he was tired of her soul. When he 
found Mary Shelley wanting, he seems to have 
fallen into the mistake of Wordsworth, who com¬ 
plained in a charming piece of unreasonableness, 
that his wife’s love, which had been a fountain, 
was now only a well: 

Such change, and at the very door 

Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

Wordsworth probably learned, what Shelley was 
incapable of learning, that love can never perma- 
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nently be a fountain. A living poet, in an article 1 
which you almost fear to breathe upon lest you 
should flutter some of the frail pastel-like bloom, 
has said the thing: “Love itself has tidal moments, 
lapses and flows due to the metrical rule of the 
interior heart.” Elementary reason should pro¬ 
claim this true. Love is an affection, its display 
an emotion: love is the air, its display is the wind. 
An affection may be constant; an emotion can no 
more be constant than the wind can constantly blow. 
All, therefore, that a man can reasonably ask of 
his wife is that her love should be indeed a well. 
A well; but a Bethesda-well, into which from 
time to time the angel of tenderness descends to 
trouble the waters for the healing of the beloved. 
Such a love Shelley’s second wife appears unques¬ 
tionably to have given him. Nay, she was con¬ 
tent that he should veer while she remained true; 
she companioned him intellectually, shared his 
views, entered into his aspirations, and yet- 
yet, even at the date of Epipsychidion, the foolish 
child, her husband, assigned her the part of moon 
to Emilia Viviani’s sun, and lamented that he 
was barred from final, certain, irreversible happi¬ 
ness by a cold and callous society. Yet few poets 
were so mated before, and no poet was so mated 
afterwards, until Browning stooped and picked 
up a fair-coined soul that lay rusting in a pool of 
tears. 

In truth, his very unhappiness and discontent 
with life, insofar as it was not the inevitable pen- 

1,1 The Rhythm of Life,” by Alice Meynell. 
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alty of the ethical anarch, can only be ascribed to 
this same childlike irrationality—though in such a 
form it is irrationality hardly peculiar to Shelley. 
Pity, if you will, his spiritual ruins, and the neg¬ 
lected early training which was largely their 
cause; but the pity due to his outward circum¬ 
stances has been strangely exaggerated. The 
obloquy from which he suffered he deliberately 
and wantonly courted. For the rest, his lot was 
one that many a young poet might envy. He had 
faithful friends, a faithful wife, an income small 
but assured. Poverty never dictated to his pen; 
the designs on his bright imagination were never 
etched by the sharp fumes of necessity. 

If, as has chanced to others—as chanced, for 
example, to Mangan—outcast from home, health 
and hope, with a charred past and a bleared future, 
an anchorite without detachment and self- 
cloistered without self-sufficingness, deposed from 
a world which he had not abdicated, pierced with 
thorns which formed no crown, a poet hopeless of 
the bays, and a martyr hopeless of the palm, a 
land cursed against the dews of love, an exile 
banned and proscribed even from the innocent 
arms of childhood—he were burning helpless at 
the stake of his unquenchable heart, then he might 
have been inconsolable, then might he have cast 
the gorget at life, then have cowered in the darken¬ 
ing chamber of his being, tapestried with moulder¬ 
ing hopes, and hearkened to the winds that swept 
across the illimitable wastes of death. But no 
such hapless lot was Shelley’s as that of his own 
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contemporaries—Keats, half-chewed in the jaws 
of London and spit dying on to Italy; De Quincey, 
who, if he escaped, escaped rent and maimed 
from those cruel jaws; Coleridge, whom they 
dully mumbled for the major portion of his life. 
Shelley had competence, poetry, love; yet he 
wailed that he could lie down like a tired child 
and weep away his life of care! Is it ever so 
with you, sad brother; is it ever so with me? and 
is there no drinking of pearls except they be dis¬ 
solved in biting tears? ‘ ‘ Which of us has his desire, 
or having it is satisfied?” 

It is true that he shared the fate of nearly all the 
great poets contemporary with him, in being un* 
appreciated. Like them, he suffered from critics 
who were forever shearing the wild tresses of 
poetry between rusty rules, who could never see a 
literary bough project beyond the trim level of its 
day but they must lop it with a crooked criticism, 
who kept indomitably planting in the defile of 
fame the “established canons” that had been 
picked by poet after poet. But we decline to 
believe that a singer of Shelley’s caliber could 
be seriously grieved by want of vogue. Not that 
we suppose him to have found consolation in that 
senseless superstition, “the applause of posterity.” 
Posterity, posterity! which goes to Rome, weeps 
large-sized tears, carves beautiful inscriptions, 
over the tomb of Keats; and the worm must 
wriggle her curtsey to it all, since the dead boy, 
wherever he be, has quite other gear to tend. 
Never a bone less dry for all the tearel 
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A poet must to some extent be a chameleon, 
and feed on air. But it need not be the musty 
breath of the multitude. He can find his needful 
support in the judgment of those whose judgment 
he knows valuable, and such support Shelley had: 

La gfmre 

Ne compte pas loujours les voix; 

Elle les pese quelquefois. 

Yet if this might be needful to him as support, 
neither this, nor the applause of the present, nor 
the applause of posterity, could have been needful 
to him as motive: the one all-sufficing motive for a 
great poet’s singing is that expressed by Keats: 

I was taught in Paradise 

To ease my breast of melodies. 

Precisely so. The overcharged breast can find 
no ease but in suckling the baby-song. No en¬ 
mity of outward circumstances, therefore, but his 
own nature, was responsible for Shelley’s doom. 

A being with so much about it of childlike un¬ 
reasonableness, and yet withal so much of the 
beautiful attraction luminous in a child’s sweet 
unreasonableness, would seem forefated by its 
very essence to the transcience of the bubble and 
the rainbow, of all things filmy and fair. Did 
some shadow of this destiny bear part in his sad¬ 
ness? Certain it is 'that, by a curious chance, he 
himself in Julian and Maddalo jestingly foretold 
the manner of his end. “0 ho! You talk as in 
years past,” said Maddalo (Byron) to Julian 
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(Shelley); “If you can’t swim, Beware of Provi¬ 
dence.” Did no unearthly dixisti sound in his 
ears as he wrote it? But a brief while, and Shel¬ 
ley, who could not swim, was weltering on the 
waters of Lerici. We know not how this may af¬ 
fect others, but over us it is a coincidence which 
has long tyrannized with an absorbing inveteracy 
of impression (strengthed rather than diminished 
by the contrast between the levity of the utterance 
and its fatal fulfillment)—thus to behold, herald¬ 
ing itself in warning mockery through the very 
lips of its predestined victim, the Doom upon 
whose breath his locks were lifting along tTie 
coasts of Campania. The death which he had 
prophesied came upon him, and Spezzia enrolled 
another name among the mournful Marcelli o f 
our tongue; Venetian glasses which foamed and 
burst before the poisoned wine of life haid risen to 
their brims. 

Coming to Shelley’s poetry, we peep over the 
wild mask of revolutionary metaphysics, and we 
see the winsome face of the child. Perhaps none 
of his poems is more purely and typically Shelleian 
than The Cloud, and it is interesting to note how 
essentially it springs from the faculty of make- 
believe. The same thing is conspicuous, though 
less purely conspicuous, throughout his singing; it 
is the child’s faculty of make-believe raised to the 
nth power. He is still at play, save only that his 
play is such as manhood stops to watch, and his 
playthings are those which the gods give their 
children. The universe is his box of toys. H 
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dabbles his fingers in the dayfall. He is gold- 
dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He makes 
bright mischief with the moon. The meteors 
nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into 
growling the kennelled thunder, and laughs at 
the shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in and 
out of the gates of heaven; its floor is littered with 
his broken fancies. He runs wild over the fields of 
ether. He chases the rolling world. He gets be¬ 
tween the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands 
in the lap of patient Nature, and twines her 
loosened tresses after a hundred wilful fashions to 
see how she will look nicest in his song. 

This it was which, in spite of his essentially 
modern character as a singer, qualified Shelley to 
be the poet of Prometheus Unbound, for it made 
him, in the truest sense of the word, a mytho¬ 
logical poet. This childlike quality assimilated 
him to the childlike peoples among whom mytholo¬ 
gies have their rise. Those Nature myths which, 
according to many, are the basis of all mythology, 
are likewise the very basis of Shelley’s poetry. The 
lark that is the gossip of heaven, the winds that 
pluck the gray from the beards of the billows, the 
clouds that are snorted from the sea’s broad nos¬ 
tril, all the elemental spirits of Nature, take from 
his verse perpetual incarnation and reincarnation, 
pass in a thousand glorious transmigrations 
through the radiant forms of his imagery. 

Thus, but not in the Wordsworthian sense, he is 
a veritable poet of Nature. For with Nature 
the Wordsworthians will admit no tempering: they 
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exact the direct interpretative reproduction of her; 
that the poet should follow her as a mistress, not 
use her as a handmaid. To such following of 
Nature, Shelley felt no call. He saw in her not a 
picture set for his copying, but a palette set for his 
brush; not a habitation prepared for his inhabiting, 
but a Coliseum whence he might quarry stones 
for his own palaces. Even in his descriptive pas¬ 
sages the dream-character of his scenery is notori¬ 
ous; it is not the clear, recognizable scenery of 
Wordsworth, but a landscape that hovers athwart 
the heat and haze arising from his crackling fanta¬ 
sies. The materials for such visionary Edens have 
evidently been accumulated from direct experi¬ 
ence, but they are recompensed by him into 
such scenes as never mortal eye beheld. “Don’t 
you wish you had?” as Turner said. The one 
justification for classing Shelley with the Lake poet 
is that he loved Nature with a love even more 
passionate, though perhaps less profound. Words¬ 
worth’s Nightingale and Stockdove sums up the 
contrast between the two, as though it had been 
written for such a purpose. Shelley is^ the 
“creature of ebullient heart,” who 

Sings as if the god of wine 

Had helped him to a valentine. 

Wordsworth’s is the 

—Love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin and never ending, 

the “serious faith and inward glee.” 
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But if Shelley, instead of culling Nature, crossed 
with its pollen the blossoms of his own soul, that 
Babylonian garden is his marvellous and best 
apology. For astounding figurative opulence he 
yields only to Shakespeare, and even to Shake¬ 
speare not in absolute fecundity but in range of 
images. The sources of his figurative wealth are 
specialized, while the sources of Shakespeare’s 
are universal. It would have been as conscious 
an effort for him to speak without figure as it is for 
most men to speak with figure. Suspended in the 
dripping well of his imagination the commonest 
object becomes encrusted with imagery. Herein 
again he deviates from the true Nature poet, the 
normal Wordsworth type of Nature poet: imagery 
was to him not a mere means of expression, not 
even a mere means of adornment; it was a delight 
for its own sake. 

And herein we find the trail by which we would 
classify him. He belongs to a school of which not 
impossibly he may hardly have read a line—the 
Metaphysical School. To a large extent, he is 
what the Metaphysical School should have been. 
That school was a certain kind of poetry trying 
for a range. Shelley is the range found. Crashaw 
and Shelley sprang from the same seed; but in the 
one case the seed was choked with thorns, in the 
other case it fell on good ground. The Metaphysi¬ 
cal School was in its direct results an abortive 
movement, though indirectly much came of it— 
for Dryden came of it. Dryden, to a greater ex¬ 
tent than is (we imagine) generally perceived, was 
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Cowley systematized; and Cowley, who sank into 
the arms of Dryden, rose from the lap of Donne. 

But the movement was so abortive that few 
will thank us for connecting with it the name of 
Shelley. This is because to most people the Meta¬ 
physical School means Donne, whereas it ought 
to mean Crashaw. We judge the direction of a 
development by its highest form, though that 
form may have been produced but once, and pro¬ 
duced imperfectly. Now the highest product of 
the Metaphysical School was Crashaw, and 
Crashaw was a Shelley manque; he never reached 
the Promised Land, but he had fervid visions of it. 
The Metaphysical School, like Shelley, loved im¬ 
agery for its own sake: and how beautiful a thing 
the frank toying with imagery may be, let The 
Skylark and The Cloud witness. It is only evil 
when the poet, on the straight way to a fixed ob¬ 
ject, lags continually from the path to play. This 
is commendable neither in poet nor errand-boy. 
The Metaphysical School failed, not because it 
toyed with imagery, but because it toyed with it 
frostily. To sport with the tangles of Neaera’s 
hair may be trivial idleness or caressing tenderness, 
exactly as your relation to Neeera is that of heart 
less gallantry or of love. So you may toy with 
imagery in mere intellectual ingenuity, and then 
you might as well go write acrostics: or you may 
toy with it in raptures, and then you may write a 
Sensitive Plant. In fact, the Metaphysical poets 
when they went astray cannot be said to have 
done anything so dainty as is implied by toying 
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with imagery. They cut it into shapes with a pair 
of scissors. From all such danger Shelley was 
saved by his passionate spontaneity; no trappings 
are too splendid for the swift steeds of sunrise. 
His sword-hilt may be rough with jewels, but it is 
the hilt of an Excalibur. His thoughts scorch 
through all the folds of expression. His cloth of 
gold bursts at the flexures, and shows the naked 
poetry. 

. . . To Shelley’s ethereal vision the most rarefied 
mental or spiritual music traced its beautiful corre¬ 
sponding forms on the sand of outward things. He 
stood thus at the very junction-lines of the visible 
and invisible, and could shift the points as hewilled. 
His thoughts became a mounted infantry, passing 
with baffling swiftness from horse to foot or foot 
to horse. He could express as he listed the mate¬ 
rial and the immaterial in terms of each other. 
Never has a poet in the past rivalled him as re¬ 
gards this gift, and hardly will any poet rival him 
as regards it in the future: men are like first to 
see the promised doom lay its hand on the tree of 
heaven and shake down the golden leaves. 1 

The finest specimens of this faculty are prob¬ 
ably to be sought in that Shelleian treasury, 
Prometheus Unbound. It is unquestionably the 
greatest and most prodigal exhibition of Shelley’s 
powers, this amazing lyric world, where immortal 
clarities sigh past in the perfumes of the blossoms, 

1<4 And the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a 
fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind” (Rev. vi, 13). 
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populate the breathings of the breeze, throng and 
twinkle in the leaves that twirl upon the bough; 
where the very grass is all a-rustle with lovely 
spirit-things, and a weeping mist of music fills the 
air. The final scenes especially are such a Bacchic 
reel and rout and revelry of beauty as leaves one 
staggered and giddy; poetry is spilt like wine, 
music runs to drunken waste. The choruses 
sweep down the wind, tirelessly, flight after flight, 
till the breathless soul almost cries for respite 
from the unrolling splendors. 

. . . After all, to finish where we began, per¬ 

haps the poems on which the lover of Shelley leans 
most lovingly, which he has oftenest in his mind, 
which best represent Shelley to him, and which he 
instinctively reverts to when Shelley's name is 
mentioned, are some of the shorter poems and de¬ 
tached lyrics. Here Shelley forgets for a while 
all that ever makes his verse turbid; forgets that 
he is anything but a poet, forgets sometimes that 
he is anything but a child! lies back in his skiff, and 
looks at the clouds. He plays truant from earth, 
slips through the wicket of fancy into heaven’s 
meadow, and goes gathering stars. Here we 
have that absolute virgin-gold of song which is the 
scarcest among human products, and for which 
we can go to but three poets—Coleridge, Shelley, 
Chopin, 1 and perhaps we should add Keats— 
Christobel and Kubla-Khan; The Skylark, The 

'Such analogies between masters in sister-arts are often 
interesting. In some respects, is not Brahms the Browning 
of music? 
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Cloud, and The Sensitive Plant (in its first two 
parts); The Eve of Saint Agnes and The Night¬ 
ingale; certain of the Nocturnes; these things 
make very quintessentialized loveliness. It is at¬ 
tar of poetry. 

Remark, as a thing worth remarking, that, 
although Shelley’s diction is at other times singu¬ 
larly rich, it ceases in these poems to be rich, or to 
obtrude itself at all; it is imperceptible; his Muse 
has become a veritable Echo, whose body has dis¬ 
solved from about her voice. Indeed, when his 
diction is richest, nevertheless the poetry so 
dominates the expression that we only feel the lat¬ 
ter as an atmosphere until we are satiated with the 
former; then we discover with surprise to how 
imperial a vesture we had been blinded by gazing 
on the face of his song. A lesson, this, deserving 
to be conned by a generation so opposite in tend¬ 
ency as our own: a lesson that in poetry, as in the 
Kingdom of God, we should not take thought too 
greatly wherewith we shall be clothed, but seek 
first 1 the spirit, and all these things will be added 
unto us. 

On the marvellous music of Shelley's verse we 
need not dwell, except to note that he avoids 
that metronomic beat of rhythm which Edgar 
Poe introduced into modern lyric measures, as 
Pope introduced it into the rhyming heroics of 
his day. Our varied meters are becoming as 
painfully over-polished as Pope’s one meter. 


^eek first, not seek only. 
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Shelley could at need sacrifice smoothness to fit¬ 
ness. He could write an anapaest that would 
send Mr. Swinburne into strong shudders (e. g., 
“stream did glide”) when he instinctively felt 
that by so foregoing the more obvious music of 
melody he would better secure the higher music 
of harmony. If we have to add that in other 
ways he was far from escaping the defects of his 
merits, and would sometimes have to acknowledge 
that his Nilotic flood too often overflowed its 
banks, what is this but saying that he died young? 

It may be thought that in our casual comments 
on Shelley’s life we have been blind to its evil 
side. That, however, is not the case. We see 
clearly that he committed grave sins, and one 
cruel crime; but we remember also that he was an 
Atheist from his boyhood; we reflect how gross 
must have been the moral neglect in the training 
of a child who could be an Atheist from his boy¬ 
hood: and we decline to judge so unhappy a being 
by the rules which we should apply to a Catholic. 
It seems to us that Shelley was struggling— 
blindly, weakly, stumblingly, but still struggling— 
toward higher things. His Pantheism is an in¬ 
dication of it. Pantheism is a halfway house, 
and marks ascent or descent according to the 
direction from which it is approached. Now 
Shelley came to it from absolute Atheism; there¬ 
fore in his case it meant rise. Again, his poetry 
alone would lead us to the same conclusion, for 
we do not believe that a truly corrupted spirit 
can write consistently ethereal poetry. We should 
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believe in nothing, if we believed that, for it 
would be the consecration of a lie. Poetry is a 
thermometer: by taking its average height you 
can estimate the normal temperature of its writer’s* 
mind. The devil can do many things. But the 
devil cannot write poetry. He, may mar a poet, 
but he cannot make a poet. Among all the 
temptations wherewith he tempted St. Anthony, 
though we have often seen it stated that he 
howled, we have never seen it stated that he sang. 

Shelley’s anarchic principles were as a rule 
held by him with some misdirected view to truth. 
He disbelieved in kings. And is it not a mere 
fact—regret it if you. will—that in all European 
countries, except two, monarchs are a mere sur¬ 
vival, the obsolete buttons on the coat-tails of 
rule, which serve no purpose but to be continually 
coming off? It is a miserable thing to note how 
every little Balkan state, having obtained liberty 
(save the mark!) by Act of Congress, straightway 
proceeds to secure the service of a professional 
king. These gentlemen are plentiful in Europe. 
They are the “noble Chairmen” who lend their 
names for a consideration to any enterprising 
company which may be speculating in Liberty. 
When we see these things, we revert to the old 
lines in which Persius tells how you cannot turn 
Dama into a freeman by twirling him round your 
finger and calling him Marcus Dama. 

Again, Shelley desired a religion of humanity, 
and that meant, to him, a religion for humanity, 
a religion which, unlike the spectral Christianity 
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about him, should permeate and regulate the 
whole organization of men. And the feeling is 
one with which a Catholic must sympathize, in 
an age where—if we may say so without irrever¬ 
ence—the Almighty has been made a constitu¬ 
tional Deity, with certain state grants of worship, 
but no influence over political affairs. In these 
matters his aims were generous, if his methods 
were perniciously mistaken. In his theory of 
Free Love alone, borrowed like the rest from the 
Revolution, his aim was as mischievous as his 
method. At the same time he was at least logi¬ 
cal. His theory was repulsive but comprehensible. 
Whereas from our present via media—facilitation 
of divorce—can only result the era when the 
young lady in reduced circumstances will no 
longer turn governess, but will be open to engage¬ 
ment as wife at a reasonable stipend. 

We spoke of the purity of Shelley’s poetry. 
We know of but three passages to which exception 
can be taken. One is happily hidden under a 
heap of Shelleian rubbish. Another is offensive 
because it presents his theory of Free Love jn its 
most odious form. The third is very much a mat¬ 
ter, we think, for the individual conscience. Com¬ 
pare with this the genuinely corrupt Byron, 
through the cracks and fissures of whose heaving 
versification steam up perpetually the sulphurous 
vapors from his central iniquity. We cannot 
credit that any Christian ever had his faith shaken 
through reading Shelley, unless his faith were 
shaken before he read Shelley. Is any safely, 
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havened bark likely to slip its cable, and make 
for a flag planted on the very reef where the 
planter himself was wrecked? 

Why indeed (one is tempted to ask in con¬ 
cluding) should it be that the poets who have 
written for us the poetry richest in skiey grain, 
most free from admixture with the duller things of 
earth—the Shelleys, the Coleridges, the Keats— 
are the very poets whose lives are among the sad¬ 
dest records in literature? Is it that (by some 
subtile mystery of analogy) sorrow, passion, and 
fantasy are indissolubly connected, like water, 
fire, and cloud; that as from sun and dew are bom 
the vapors, so from fire and tears ascend the 
“visions of aerial joy”; that the harvest waves 
richest over the battlefields of the soul; that the 
heart, like the earth, smells sweetest after rain; 
that the spell on which depend such necromantic 
castles is some spirit of pain charm-poisoned at 
their base? 1 Such a poet, it may be, mists with 
sighs the window of his life until the tears run 
down it; then some air of searching poetry, like an 
air of searching frost, turns it to a crystal wonder. 
The god of golden song is the god, too, of the 
golden sun; so peradventure songlight is like sun¬ 
light, and darkens the countenance of the soul. 
Perhaps the rays are to the stars what thorns are 
to flowers; and so the poet, after wandering over 
heaven, returns with bleeding feet. Less tragic in 

l We hope that we need not refer the reader, for the 
methods of magic architecture, to Ariostos and that Atlas 
among enchanters, Beckford. 
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its merely temporal aspect than the life of Keats 
or Coleridge, the life of Shelley in its moral 
aspect is, perhaps, more tragical than that of 
either; his dying seems a myth, a figure of his 
living; the material shipwreck a figure of the im¬ 
material. 

Enchanted child, born into a world unchildlike; 
spoiled darling of Nature, playmate of her ele¬ 
mental daughters; “pard-like spirit, beautiful and 
swift,” laired amidst the burning fastnesses of his 
own fervid mind; bold foot along the verges of 
precipitous dream; light leaper from crag to crag 
of inaccessible fancies; towering Genius, whose 
soul rose like a ladder between heaven and earth 
with the angels of song ascending and descending 
it; he is shrunken into the little vessel of death, 
and sealed with the unshatterable seal of doom, 
and cast down deep below the rolling tides of 
Time. Mighty meat for little guests, when the 
heart of Shelley was laid in the cemetery of Caius 
Cestius! Beauty, music, sweetness, tears—the 
mouth of the worm has fed of them all. Into that 
sacred bridal-gloom of death where he holds his 
nuptials with eternity let not our rash speculations 
follow him; let us hope rather that as, amidst 
material nature, where our dull eyes see only ruin, 
the finger eye of science has discovered life in 
putridity and vigor in decay, seeing dissolution 
even and disintegration, which in the mouth of 
man symbolized disorder, to be in the works of 
God undeviating order, and the manner of our 
corruption to be no less wonderful than the manner 
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of our health—so, amidst the supernatural uni¬ 
verse, some tender undreamed surprise of life in 
doom awaited that wild nature, which, worn by 
warfare with itself, its Maker, and all the world, 
now 


Sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse, and Caesar’s. 

Francis Thompson. 



DECEMBER 30 

( Kipling , born December SO, 1865) 

WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY* 

I 

B UT if it be a girl?” 

“Lord of my life, it cannot be! I have 
prayed for so many nights, and sent gifts to Sheikh 
Badl’s shrine so often, that I know God will give 
us a son—a man-child that shall grow into a man. 
Think of this and be glad. My mother shall be 
his mother till I can take him again, and the mul¬ 
lah of the Pattan Mosque shall cast his nativity— 
God send he be bom in an auspicious hour!— 
and then, and then thou wilt never weary of me, 
thy slave.” 

"Since when hast thou been a slave, my queen?” 
“Since the beginning—till this mercy came to 
me. How could I be sure of thy love when I 
knew that I had been bought with silver?” - 
“Nay, that was the dowry. I paid it to thy 
mother.” 

“And she has buried it, and sits upon it all day 
long like a hen. What talk is yours of dowry? 
I was bought as though I had been a Lucknow 
dancing-girl instead of a child.” 

‘Copyright, 1891, by Macmillan and Company. Copy¬ 
right, 1899, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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“Art thou sorry for the sale?” 

“ I have sorrowed; but to-day I am glad. Thou 
wilt never cease to love me now? Answer, my 
king.” 

“Never—never. No.” 

“Not even though the mem-log —the white 
women of thy own blood—love thee? And remem¬ 
ber, I have watched them driving in the evening; 
they are very fair.” 

“I have seen fire-balloons by the hundred, I 
nave seen the moon, and—then I saw no more 
fire-balloons.” 

Ameera clapped her hands and laughed. “Very 
good talk,” she said. Then, with an assumption 
of great stateliness: “It is enough. Thou hast 
permission to depart— if thou wilt.” 

The man did not move. He was sitting on a 
low red-lacquered couch in a room furnished only 
with a blue-and-white floor-cloth, some rugs, and 
a very complete collection of native cushions. 
At his feet sat a woman of sixteen, and she was 
all but all the world in his eyes. By every rule 
and law she should have been otherwise, for he 
was an Englishman and she a Mussulman’s daugh¬ 
ter, bought two years before from her mother, who, 
being left without money, would have sold Ameera, 
shrieking, to the Prince of Darkness, if the price 
had been sufficient. , 

It was a contract entered into with a light 
heart. But even before the girl had reached her 
bloom she came to fill the greater portion of John 
Holden’s life. For her and the withered hag her 
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mother he had taken a little house overlooking 
the great red-walled city, and found, when the 
marigolds had sprung up by the well in the court¬ 
yard, and Ameera had established herself accord¬ 
ing to her own ideas of comfort, and her mother 
had ceased grumbling at the inadequacy of the 
cooking-places, the distance from the daily market, 
and matters of housekeeping in general, that the 
house was to him his home. Any one could enter 
his bachelor's bungalow by day or night, and the 
life that he led there was an unlovely one. In the 
house in the city his feet only could pass beyond 
the outer courtyard to the women’s rooms; and 
when the big wooden gate was bolted behind him 
he was king in his own territory, with Ameera for 
queen. And there was going to be added to this 
kingdom a third person, whose arrival Holden 
felt inclined to resent. It interfered with his per¬ 
fect happiness. It disarranged the orderly peace 
of the house that was his own. But Ameera was 
wild with delight at the thought of it, and her 
mother not less so. The love of a man, and partic¬ 
ularly a white man, was at the best an inconstant 
affair, but it might, both women argued, be held 
fast by a baby’s hands. “And then," Ameera 
would always say—“then he will never care for 
the white mem-log. I hate them all—I hate them 
all!” 

“He will go back to his own people in time,” 
said the mother, “but, by the blessing of God, that 
time is yet afar off.” 

Holden sat silent on the couch, thinking of the 
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future, and his thoughts were not pleasant. The 
drawbacks of a double life are manifold. The 
government, with singular care, had ordered him 
out of the station for a fortnight on special duty, 
in the place of a man who was watching by the 
bedside of a sick wife. The verbal notification of 
the transfer had been edged by a cheerful remark 
that Holden ought to think himself lucky in being 
a bachelor and a freeman. He came to break the 
news to Ameera. 

“It is not good,’’ she said, slowly, “but it is 
not all bad. There is my mother here, and no 
harm will come to me—unless, indeed, I die of pure 
joy. Go thou to thy work, and think no trouble¬ 
some thoughts. When the days are done, I be¬ 
lieve, nay, I am sure. And—and then I shall lay 
him in thy arms, and thou wilt love me forever. 
The train goes to-night—at midnight, is it not? 
Go now, and do not let thy heart be heavy by cause 
of me. But thou wilt not delay in returning! 
Thou wilt not stay on the. road to talk to the bold 
white mem-log! Come back to me swiftly, my 
life!” 

As he left the courtyard to reach his horse that 
was tethered to the gate-post, Holden spoke to 
the white-haired old watchman who guarded the 
house, and bid him under certain contingencies 
dispatch the filled-up' telegraph form that Holden 
gave him. It was all thatcould be done, and, with 
the sensations of a man who has attended his own 
funeral, Holden went away by the night mail to 
his exile. Every hour of the day he dreaded the 
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arrival of the telegram, and every hour of the night 
he pictured to himself the death of Ameera. In 
consequence, his work for the state was not of 
first-rate quality, nor was his temper toward his 
colleagues of the most amiable. The fortnight 
ended without a sign from his home, and, tom to 
pieces by his anxieties, Holden returned to be swal¬ 
lowed up for two precious hours by a dinner at the 
club, wherein he heard, as a man hears in a swoon, 
voices telling him how execrably he had performed 
the other man’s duties, and how he had endeared 
himself to all his associates. Then he fled on 
horseback through the. night with his heart in his 
mouth. There was no answer at first to his blows 
on the. gate, and he had just wheeled his horse 
round to kick it in, when Pir Khan appeared with 
a lantern and held his stirrup. 

“Has aught occurred?” said Holden. 

‘‘The news does not come from my mouth, 

Protector of the Poor, but-” He held out his 

shaking hand, as befitted the bearer of .good news 
who is entitled to a. reward. 

Holden hurried through the. courtyard. A light 
burned in the upper room. His horse neigKfed in 
the gateway, and he heard a pin-pointed wail 
that sent all the blood, into the apple of his throat. 
It was a new voice, but it did not prove that 
Ameera. was alive. 

“Who is there?” he called up the narrow brick 
staircase. 

There was a cry of delight from Ameera, and 
then the voice of her mother, tremulous, with old 
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age and pride: “We be two women, and—the— 
man—thy son.” 

On the threshold of the room Holden stepped 
on a naked dagger that was laid there to avert ill- 
luck, and it broke at the hilt under his impatient 
heel. 

“God is great!” cooed Ameera in the half-light. 
“Thou hast taken his misfortunes on thy head.” 

“Ay, but how is it with thee, life of my life? 
Old woman, how is it with her?” 

“She has forgotten her sufferings for joy that 
the child is born. There is no harm; but speak 
softly,” said the mother. 

“It only needed thy presence to make me all 
well,” said Ameera. “My king, thou hast been 
very long away. What gifts hast thou for me? 
Ah! ah! It is I that bring gifts this time. Look, 
my life, look! Was there ever such a babe? 
Nay, I am too weak even to clear my arm from 
him.” 

“Rest, then, and do not talk. I am here, 
[bachheri]” [little woman]. 

“Well said, for there is a bond and a heel-rope 
\peecharee] between us now that nothing can 
break. Look—canst thou see in this light? He 
is without spot or blemish. Never was such a 
man-child. Ya illah! he shall be a pundit—no, 
a trooper of the queen. And, my life, dost thou 
love me as well as ever, though I am faint and sick 
and worn? Answer truly.” 

“Yea. I love as I have loved, with all my soul. 
Lie still, pearl, and rest.” 
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“Then do not go. Sit by .my side here—so. 
Mother, the: lord of this house needs a cushion. 
Bring it.” There was an almost imperceptible 
movement on the part of the new life that lay in 
the hollow of Ameera’s arm. “Aho!” she said, 
her voice breaking with love. “The babe is a 
champion from his birth. He is kicking me in the 
side with mighty kicks. Was there ever such a 
babe? And he is ours to us—thine and mine. 
Put thy hand on his head, but carefully, for he is 
very young, and men are unskilled in such mat¬ 
ters.” 

Very cautiously Holden touched with the tips 
of his fingers the downy head. 

“He is of the Faith,” said Ameera; “for, lying 
here in the night-watches, I whispered the Call 
to Prayer and the Profession of Faith into his 
ears. And it is most marvellous that he was born 
upon a Friday, as I was born. Be careful of him, 
my life; but he can almost grip with his hands.” 

Holden found one helpless little hand that closed 
feebly on his finger. And the clutch ran through 
his limbs till it settled about his heart. Till then 
his sole thought had been for Ameera. He began 
to realise that there was some one else in the world, 
but he could not feel that it was a veritable son 
with a soul. He sat down to think, and Ameera 
dozed lightly. 

“Get hence, sahib,” said her mother, under her 
breath. “It is not good that she should find you 
here on waking. She must be still.” 

» “I go,” said Holden, submissively. “Here be 
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rupees. See that my baba gets fat and finds all 
that he needs.” 

The chink of the silver roused Ameera. “Iam 
his mother, and no hireling,” she said, weakly. 
“Shall I look to him more or less for the sake of 
money? Mother, give it back. I have borne my 
lord a son.” 

The deep sleep of weakness came upon her 
almost before the sentence was completed. Hol¬ 
den went down to the courtyard very softly, with 
his heart at ease. Pir Khan, the old watchman, 
was chuckling with delight. 

“This house is now complete,” he said, and 
without further comment thrust into Holden’s 
hands the hilt of a saber worn many years ago, 
when Pir Khan served the queen in the police. 
The bleat of a tethered goat came from the well- 
curb. 

“There be two,” said Pir Khan—“two goats of 
the best. I bought them, and they cost much 
money; and since there is no birth-party as¬ 
sembled, their flesh will be all mine. Strike 
craftily, sahib. ’Tis an ill-balanced sabre at the 
best. Wait till they raise their heads from crop¬ 
ping the marigolds.” 

“And why?” said Holden, bewildered. 

“For the birth sacrifice. What else? Other¬ 
wise the child, being unguarded from fate, may 
die. The Protector, of the Poor knows the fit¬ 
ting words to be said.” 

Holden had learned them once, with little 
thought that he would ever say them in earnest. 
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The touch of the cold sabre-hilt in his palm turned 
suddenly to the clinging grip of the child upstairs 
—the child that was his own son—and a dread of 
loss filled him. 

“Strike!” said Fir Khan. “Never life came 
into the world but life was paid for it. See, the 
goats have raised their heads. Now! With a 
drawing cut!” 

Hardly knowing what he did, Holden cut twice 
as he muttered the Mohammedan prayer that 
runs: “Almighty! In place of this my son I offer 
life for life, blood for blood, head for head, bone for 
bone, hair for hair, skin for skin.” The waiting 
horse snorted and bounded in his pickets at the 
smell of the raw blood that spurted over Holden’s 
riding-boots. 

“Well smitten!” said Pir Kahn, wiping the sabre. 
“A swordsman was lost in thee. Go with a light 
heart, heaven bom. I am thy servant and the 
servant of thy son. May the Presence live a 
thousand years, and—the flesh of the goats is all 
mine?” 

Pir Khan drew back richer by a month's pay. 
Holden swung himself into the saddle and rode off 
through the low-hanging wood smoke of the eve¬ 
ning. He was full of riotous exultation, alternating 
with a vast vague tenderness directed toward no 
particular object that made him choke as he bent 
over the neck of his uneasy horse. “I never felt 
like this in my life,” he thought. “I'll go to the 
club and pull myself together.” 

A game of pool was beginning, and the room 
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was full of men. Holden entered, eager to get to 
the light and the company of his fellows singing 
at the top of his voice: 

“‘ In Baltimore a-walking, a lady I did meet.'" 

“Did you?" said the club secretary from his 
corner. “Did she happen to tell you that your 
boots were wringing wet. Great goodness, man, 
it’s blood!" 

“Bosh!” said Holden, picking his cue from the 
rack. “May I cut in? It’s dew. I’ve been 
riding through high crops. My faith! my boots 
are in a mess, though! 

“ ‘ And if it be a girl, she shall wear a wedding-ring; 
And if it be a boy, he shall fight for his king; 
With his dirk and his cap and his little jacket blue, 
He shall walk the quarter-deck-' ’’ 

“Yellow and blue—green next player,” said 
the marker, monotonously. 

“‘He shall walk the quarter-deck’—am I green, 
marker?—‘he shall walk the quarter-deck—ouch! 
that’s a bad shot!—‘as his daddy used to do!’” 

“I don’t see that you have anything to crow 
about,” said a zealous junior civilian, acidly. 
“The government is not exactly pleased with your 
work when you relieved Sanders.” 

“Does that mean a wigging from head¬ 
quarters?” said Holden, with an abstracted smile. 
“ I think I can stand it.” 

The talk beat up round the ever-fresh subject 
of each man’s work, and steadied Holden till it was 
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time to go to his dark, empty bungalow, where his 
butler received him as one who knew all his affairs. 
Holden remained awake for the greater part of the 
night, and his dreams were pleasant ones. 

ii 

“How old is he now?” 

“Yaillah! What a man’s question! He is all 
but six weeks old; and on this night I go up to the 
house-top with thee, my life, to count the stars. 
For that is auspicious. And he was bom on a 
Friday, under the Sign of the Sun, and it has been 
told to me that he will outlive us both and get 
wealth. Can we wish for aught better, beloved?” 

“There is nothing better. Let us go up to the 
roof, and thou shalt count the stars—but a few 
only, for the sky is heavy with cloud.” 

“The winter rains are late, and maybe they 
come out of season. Come, before all the stars are 
hid. I have put on my richest jewels.” 

“Thou hast forgotten the best of all.” 

“Ahi! Ours. He comes also. He has never 
yet seen the skies.” 

Ameera climbed the narrow staircase that Jed 
to the flat roof. The child, placid and unwinking, 
lay in the hollow of her right arm, gorgeous in 
silver-fringed muslin, with a small skull-cap on his 
head. Ameera wore all that she valued most: the 
diamond nose-stud that takes the place of the 
Western patch in drawing attention to the curve 
of the nostril, the gold ornament in the centre of 
the forehead studded with tallow-drop emeralds 
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and flawed rubies, the heavy circlet of beaten gold 
that was fastened round her neck by the softness 
of the pure metal, and the chinking curb-patterned 
silver anklets hanging low over the rosy ankle- 
bone. She was dressed in jade-green muslin, as 
befitted a daughter of the Faith, and from shoulder 
to elbow and elbow to wrist ran bracelets of silver 
tied with floss silk, frail glass bangles slipped over 
the wrist in proof of the slenderness of the hand, 
and certain heavy gold bracelets that had no part 
in her country’s ornaments, but since they were 
Holden’s gift, and fastened with a cunning European 
snap, delighted her immensely. 

They sat down by the low white parapet of the 
roof, overlooking the city and its lights. 

“They are happy down there,” said Ameera. 
“ But I do not think that they are as happy as we. 
Nor do I think the white mem-log are as happy. 
And thou?” 

“ I know they are not.” 

“How dost thou know?” 

“They give their children over to the nurses.” 

“I have never seen that,” said Ameera, with a 
sigh; “nor do I wish to see. Ahi /”—she dropped 
her head on Holden’s shoulder—“ I have counted 
forty stars, and I am tired. Look at the child, 
love of my life. He is counting, too.” 

The baby was staring with round eyes at the 
dark of the heavens. • Ameera placed him in Hold¬ 
en’s arms, and he lay there without a cry. 

“What shall we call him among ourselves?” 
she said. ‘ ‘ Look! Art thou ever tired of looking? 
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He carries thy very eyes! But the mouth- ” 

“ Is thine, most dear. Who should know better 
than I?” 

“ ’Tis such a feeble mouth. Oh, so small! And 
yet it holds my heart between its lips. Give him 
to me now. He has been too long away.” 

“Nay, let him lie; h'e has not yet begun to cry.” 

“When he cries thou wilt give him back, eh? 
What a man of mankind thou art! If he cried, 
he were only the dearer to me. But my life, what 
little name shall we give him? ” 

The small body lay close to Holden’s heart. 
It was utterly helpless and very soft. He scarcely 
dared to breathe for fear of crushing it. The 
caged green parrot, that is regarded as a sort of 
guardian spirit in most native households, moved 
on its perch and fluttered a drowsy wing. 

“There is the answer,” said Holden. “Mian 
Mittu has spoken. He shall be the parrot. When 
he is ready he will talk mightily, and run about. 
Mian Mittu is the parrot in thy—in the Mussul¬ 
man tongue, is it not? ’* 

“Why put me so far off?” said Ameera, fret¬ 
fully. “Let it be like unto some English name- 
but not wholly. For he is mine.” 

“Then call him Tota, for that is likest English.” 

“Ay, Tota; and that is still the parrot. For¬ 
give me, my lord, for a minute ago; but, in truth, 
he is too little to wear all the weight of Mian Mittu 
for name. He shall be Tota—our Tota to us. 
Hearest thou, oh, small one? Littlest, thou art 
Tota.” 
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She touched the child’s cheek, and he, waking, 
wailed, and it was necessary to return him to his 
mother, who soothed him with the wonderful 
rhyme of “Are koko, Ja re koko ! ” which says: 

“Oh, crow! Go crow! Baby’s sleeping sound, 

And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a 
penny a pound— 

Only a penny a pound, Baba —only a penny a 
pound.” 

Reassured many times as to the price of those 
plums, Tota cuddled himself down to sleep. The 
two sleek white well-bullocks in the courtyard 
were steadily chewing the cud of their evening 
meal; old Pir Khan squatted at the head of 
Holden’s horse, his police sabre across his knees, 
pulling drowsily at a big water-pipe that croaked 
like a bull-frog in a pond. Ameera’s mother sat 
spinning in the lower veranda, and the wooden 
gate was shut and barred. The music of a mar¬ 
riage procession came to the roof above the gentle 
hum of the city, and a string of flying-foxes crossed 
the face of the low moon. 

“I have prayed,” said Ameera, after a long 
pause, with her chin in her hand—“ I have prayed 
for two things. First, that I may die in thy stead, 
if thy death is demanded; and in the second, that 
I may die in the place of the child. I have prayed 
to the Prophet and t'o Beebee Miriam [the Virgin 
Mary]. Thinkest thou either will hear?” 

“From thy lips who would not hear the lightest 
word?” 
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“I asked for straight talk, and thou has given 
me sweet talk. Will my prayers be heard?” 

“How can I say? God is very good.” 

“Of that I am not sure. Listen now. When 
I die or the child dies, what is thy fate? Living, 
thou wilt return to the bold white mem-log, for 
kind calls to kind.” 

“Not always.” 

“With a woman, no. With a man it is other¬ 
wise. Thou wilt in this life, later on, go back to 
thine own folk. That I could almost endure, for 
I should be dead. But in thy very death thou 
wilt be taken away to a strange place and a para¬ 
dise that I do not know.” 

“Will it be paradise?” 

“Surely; for what God would harm thee? But 
we two—I and the child—shall be elsewhere, and 
we cannot come to thee, nor canst thou come to us. 
In the old days, before the child was born, I did 
not think of these things; but now I think of them 
perpetually. It is very hard talk.” 

“ It will fall as it will fall. To-morrow we do not 
know, but to-day and love we know well. Surely 
we are happy now.” 

“So happy that it were well to make our happi¬ 
ness assured. And thy Beebee Miriam should 
listen to me; for she is also a woman. But then 
she would envy me. It is not seemly for men to 
worship a woman.” 

Holden laughed aloud at Ameera's little spasm 
of jealousy. 
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“Is it not seemly? Why didst thou not turn 
me from worship of thee, then?” 

“Thou a worshipper! And of me! My king, 
for all thy sweet words, well I know that I am thy 
servant and thy slave, and the dust under thy feet. 
And I would not have it otherwise. See!” 

Before Holden could prevent her she stooped 
forward and touched his feet; recovering herself 
with a little laugh, she hugged Tota closer to her 
bosom. Then, almost savagely: 

“Is it true that the bold white mem-log live 
for three times the length of my life? Is it true 
that they make their marriages not before they are 
old women?” 

“They marry as do others—when they are 
women.” 

“That I know, but they wed when they are 
twenty-five. Is that true?” 

“That is true.” 

“ Ya illah l At twenty-five! Who would of his 
own will take a wife even of eighteen? She is a 
woman—aging every hour. Twenty-five! I shall 

be an old woman at that age, and- Those mem- 

log remain young forever. How I hate them!” 

“What have they to do with us?” 

“I cannot tell. I know only that there may 
now be alive on this earth a woman ten years older 
than I who may come to thee and take thy love 
ten years after I am an old woman, gray-headed, 
and the nurse of Tota’s son. That is unjust and 
evil. They should die, too.” 
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"Now, for all thy years thou art a child, and 
shall be picked up and carried down the stair¬ 
case.” 

“Total Have a care for Tota, my lord! Thou 
at least art as foolish as any babe!” Ameera 
tucked Tota out of harm’s way in the hollow in 
her neck, and was carried downstairs, laughing, in 
Holden’s arms, while Tota opened his eyes and 
smiled, after the manner of the lesser angels. 

He was a silent infant, and almost before Holden 
could realise that he was in the world, developed 
into a small gold-coloured godling and unques¬ 
tioned despot of the house overlooking the city. 
Those were months of absolute happiness to 
Holden and Ameera—happiness withdrawn from 
the world, shut in behind the wooden gate that 
Pir Khan guarded. By day Holden did his work, 
with an immense pity for such as were not so 
fortunate as himself, and a sympathy for small 
children that amazed and amused many mothers 
at the little station gatherings. At nightfall he 
returned to Ameera—Ameera full of the wondrous 
doings of Tota: how he had been seen to clap his 
hands together and move his fingers with intention 
and purpose, which was manifestly a miracle; how, 
later, he had of his own initiative crawled out of 
his low bedstead on to the floor, and swayed on 
both feet for the space of three breaths. “And 
they were long breaths, for my heart stood still 
with delight,” said Ameera. 

Then he took the beasts into his councils—the 
well-bullocks, the little gray squirrels, the mon- 
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goose that lived in a hole near the well, and espe¬ 
cially Mian Mittu, the parrot, whose tail he griev¬ 
ously pulled, and Mian Mittu screamed till Ameera 
and Holden arrived. 

“Oh, villain! child of strength! This to thy 
brother on the house-top! Tobah, tobah! Fie! 
fie! But I know a charm to make him wise as 
Suleiman and Aflatoun [Solomon and Plato]. 
Now look,” said Ameera. She drew from an em¬ 
broidered bag a handful of almonds. “See! 
we count seven. In the name of God!” She 
placed Mian Mittu, very angry and rumpled, 
on the top of his cage, and, seating herself between 
the babe and the bird, cracked and peeled an 
almond less white than her teeth. “This is a true 
charm, my life; and do not laugh. See! I give 
the parrot one half and Tota the other.” Mian 
Mittu, with careful beak, took his share from be¬ 
tween Ameera’s lips, and she kissed the other half 
into the mouth of the child, who ate it slowly, with 
wondering eyes. “This I will do each day of 
seven, and without doubt he who is ours will be a 
bold speaker and wise. Eh, Tota, what wilt thou 
oe when thou art a man and I am gray-headed? ” 
Tota tucked his fat legs into adorable creases. He 
could crawl, but he was not going to waste the 
spring of his youth in idle speech. He wanted 
Mian Mittu’s tail to tweak. 

When he was advanced to the dignity of a silver 
belt—which, with a magic square engraved on 
silver and hung round his neck, made up the 
greater part of his clothing—he staggered on a 
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perilous journey down the garden to Pir Khan 
and proffered him all his jewels in exchange for 
one little ride on Holden’s horse. He had seen his 
mother’s mother chaffering with peddlers in the 
veranda. Pir Khan wept, set the untried feet on 
his own gray head in sign of fealty, and brought 
the bold adventurer to his mother’s arms, vowing 
that Tota would be a leader of men ere his beard 
was grown. 

One hot evening, while he sat on the roof be¬ 
tween his father and mother, watching the never- 
ending warfare of the kites that the city boys flew, 
he demanded a kite of his own, with Pir Khan to 
fly it, because he had a fear of dealing with any¬ 
thing larger than himself; and when Holden called 
him a “spark,” he rose to his feet and answered 
slowly, in defence of his new-found individuality, 
“Hum ’park nahin hai. Hum admi hai.” [I am 
no spark, but a man.] 

The protest made Holden choke, and devote 
himself very seriously to a consideration of Tota’s 
future. 

He need hardly have taken the trouble. The 
delight of that life was too perfect to endure. 
Therefore it was taken away, as many things 
are taken away in India, suddenly and without 
warning. The little lord of the house, as Pir Khan 
called him, grew sorrowful and complained of pains 
who had never known the meaning of pain. 
Ameera, wild with terror, watched him through 
the night, and in the dawning of the second day the 
life was shaken out of him by fever—the seasonal 
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autumn fever. It seemed altogether impossible 
that he could die, and neither Ameera nor Holden 
at first believed the evidence of the body on the 
bedstead. Then Ameera beat her head against 
the wall, and would have flung herself down the 
well in the garden had Holden not restrained her 
by main force. 

One mercy only was granted to Holden. He 
rode to his office in broad daylight, and found 
awaiting him an unusually heavy mail that de¬ 
manded concentrated attention and hard work. 
He was not, however, alive to this kindness of the 
gods. 


ill 

The first shock of a bullet is no more than a 
brisk pinch. The wrecked body does not send in 
its protest to the soul till ten or fifteen seconds 
later. Then comes thirst, throbbing, and agony, 
and a ridiculous amount of screaming. Holden 
realised his pain slowly, exactly as he had realised 
his happiness, and with the same imperious neces¬ 
sity for hiding all trace of it. In the beginning he 
only felt that there had been a loss, and that 
Ameera needed comforting where she sat with her 
head on her knees, shivering as Mian Mittu, from 
the house-top, called “Total Total Total” 
Later all his world and the daily life of it rose up 
to hurt him. It was an outrage that any one of 
the children at the band-stand in the evening 
should be alive and clamorous when his own child 
lay dead. It was more than mere pain when one 
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of them touched him, and stories told by overfond 
fathers of their children’s latest performances cut 
him to the quick. He could not declare his pain. 
He had neither help, comfort, nor sympathy, and 
Ameera, at the end of each weary day, would lead 
him through the hell of self-questioning reproach 
which is reserved for those who have lost a child, 
and believe that with a little—just a little—more 
care it might have been saved. There are not 
many hells worse than this, but he knows one who 
has sat down temporarily to consider whether he 
is or is not responsible for the death of his wife. 

“Perhaps,” Ameera would say, “I did not 
take sufficient heed. Did I, or did I not? The 
sun on the roof that day when he played so long 
alone, and I was— ahi! braiding my hair—it may 
be that the sun then bred the fever. If I had 
warned him from the sun he might have lived. 
But oh, my life, say that I am guiltless! Thou 
knowest that I loved him as I love thee! Say that 
there is no blame on me, or I shall die—I shall die! ” 

“There is no blame. Before God, none. It 
was written, and how could we do aught to save? 
What has been, has been. Let it go, beloved.” 

“He was all my heart to me. How can I let 
the thought go when my arm tells me every night 
that he is not here? Ahi! ahi l Oh, Tota, 
come back to me—come back again, and let us 
be all together as it was before!” 

“Peace! peace! For thine own sake, and for 
mine also, if thou lovest me, rest.” 

“By this I know thou dost not care; and how 
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shouldst thou? The white men have hearts of 
stone and souls of iron. Oh, that I had married 
a man of mine own people—though he beat me— 
and had never eaten the bread of an alien!” 

“Am I an alien, mother of my son?” 

“What else, sahib-? Oh, forgive me—for¬ 

give! The death has driven me mad. Thou art 
the life of my heart, and the light of my eyes, 
and the breath of my life, and—and I have put 
thee from me, though it was but for a moment. 
If thou goest away, to whom shall I look for help? 
Do not be angry. Indeed, it was the pain that 
spoke, and not thy slave.” 

“ I know—I know. We be two who were three. 
The greater need, therefore, that we should be 
one.” 

They were sitting on the roof, as of custom. 
The night was a warm one in early spring, and 
sheet-lightning was dancing on the horizon to a 
broken tune played by far-off thunder. 

Ameera settled herself in Holden’s arms. 

“The dry earth is lowing like a cow for the rain, 
and I—I am afraid. It was not like this when we 
counted the stars. But thou lovest me as much 
as before, though a bond is taken away? An¬ 
swer.” 

“I love more, because a new bond has come out 
of the sorrow that we have eaten together; and 
that thou knowest.” 

“Yea, I know,” said Ameera, in a very small 
whisper. “ But it is good to hear thee say so, my 
life, who art so strong to help. I will be a child no 
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more, but a woman and an aid to thee. Listen. 
Give me my sitar, and I will sing bravely.” 

She took the light silver-studded sitar, and began 
a song of the great hero Raja Rasalu. The hand 
failed on the strings, the tune halted, checked, and 
at a low note turned off to the poor little nursery- 
rhyme about the wicked crow: 

“‘And the wild plums grow in the jungle— 
Only a penny a pound, 

Only a penny a pound, Baba —only- 

Then came the tears and the piteous rebellion 
against fate, till she slept, moaning a little in 
her sleep, with the right arm thrown clear of the 
body, as though it protected something that was 
not there. 

It was after this night that life became a little 
easier for Holden. The ever-present pain of loss 
drove him into his work, and the work repaid him 
by filling up his mind for eight or nine hours a day. 
Ameera sat alone in the house and brooded, but 
grew happier when she understood that Holden 
was more at ease, according to the custom of 
women. They touched happiness again, but this 
time with caution. 

“It was because we loved Tota that he died. 
The jealousy of God was upon us,” said Ameera. 
“I have hung up a large black jar before our win¬ 
dow to turn the Evil Eye from us, and we must 
make no protestations of delight, but go softly 
underneath the stars, lest God find us out. Is that 
not good talk, worthless one?” 
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She had shifted the accent of the word that 
means “beloved,” in proof of the sincerity of her 
purpose. But the kiss that followed the new 
christening was a thing that any deity might have 
envied. They went about henceforth saying: 
“It is naught—it is naught,” and hoping that all 
the powers heard. 

The powers were busy on other things. They 
had allowed thirty million people four years of 
plenty, wherein men fed well and the crops were 
certain and the birth-rate rose year by year; the 
districts reported a purely agricultural population 
varying from nine hundred to two thousand to the 
square mile of the overburdened earth. It was 
time to make room. And the Member of the 
Lower Tooting, wandering about India in top-hat 
and frock-coat, talked largely of the benefits of 
British rule, and suggested as the one thing need¬ 
ful the establishment of a duly qualified electoral 
system and a general bestowal of the franchise. 
His long-suffering hosts smiled and made him wel¬ 
come, and when he paused to admire, with pretty 
picked words, the blossom of the blood-red dhak- 
tree, that had flowered untimely for a sign of the 
sickness that was coming, they smiled more than 
ever. 

It was the Deputy Commissioner of Kot-Kum- 
harsen, staying at the club for a day, who lightly 
told a tale that made Holden’s blood run cold as he 
overheard the end. 

“He won’t bother any one any more. Never 
saw a man so astonished in my life. By Jove! 
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I thought he meant to ask a question in the House 
about it. Fellow-passenger in his ship—dined 
next him—bowled over by cholera, and died in 
eighteen hours. You needn’t laugh, you fellows. 
The Member for Lower Tooting is awfully angry 
about it; but he’s more scared. I think he’s going 
to take his enlightened self out of India.” 

“I’d give a good deal if he were knocked over. 
It might keep a few vestrymen of his kidney to 
their parish. But what’s this about cholera? 
It's full early for anything of that kind,” said a 
warden of an unprofitable salt-lick. 

“Dunno,” said the deputy commissioner, re¬ 
flectively. “We’ve got locusts with us. There’s 
sporadic cholera all along the north—at least, we’re 
calling it sporadic for decency’s sake. The spring 
crops are short in five districts, and nobody seems 
to know where the winter rains are. It’s nearly 
March now. I don’t want to scare anybody, but 
it seems to me that Nature’s going to audit her 
accounts with a big red pencil this summer.” 

“Just when I wanted to take leave, too,” said a 
voice across the room. 

“There won’t be much leave this year, but-there 
ought to be a great deal of promotion. I’ve come 
in to persuade the government to put my pet canal 
on the list of famine-relief works. It’s an ill wind 
that blows no good. I shall get that canal finished 
at last.” 

“Is it the old programme, then,” said Holden 
—“famine, fever, and cholera?” 

“Oh, no! Only local scarcity and an unusual 
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prevalence of seasonal sickness. You’ll find it all 
in the reports if you live till next year. You're a 
lucky chap. You haven’t got a wife to put out of 
harm’s way. The hill-stations ought to be full of 
women this year.” 

“I think you're inclined to exaggerate the talk 
in the bazaars,” said a young civilian in the 
secretariat. “Now, I have observed-” 

“I daresay you have,” said the deputy com¬ 
missioner, “but you’ve a great deal more to ob¬ 
serve, my son. In the meantime, I wish to ob¬ 
serve to you-” And he drew him aside to 

discuss the construction of the canal that was so 
dear to his heart. 

Holden went to his bungalow, and began to 
understand that he was not alone in the world, 
and also that he was afraid for the sake of another, 
which is the most soul-satisfying fear known to 
man. 

Two months later, as the deputy had foretold, 
Nature began to audit her accounts with a red 
pencil. On the heels of the spring reapings came 
a cry for bread, and the government, which had 
decreed that no man should die of want, sent 
wheat. Then came the cholera from all four 
quarters of the compass. It struck a pilgrim 
gathering of half a million at a sacred shrine. 
Many died at the feet of their god, the others 
broke and ran over th’e face of the land, carrying 
the pestilence with them. It smote a walled city 
and killed two hundred a day. The people 
crowded the trains, hanging on to the foot-boards 
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and squatting on the roofs of the carriages; and 
the cholera followed them, for at each station they 
dragged out the dead and the dying on the plat¬ 
forms reeking of lime-wash and carbolic acid. 
They died by the roadside, and the horses of the 
Englishmen shied at the corpses in the grass. The 
rains did not come, and the earth turned to iron 
lest man should escape by hiding in her. The 
English sent their wives away to the Hills, and 
went about their work, coming forward as they 
were bidden to fill the gaps in the fighting line. 
Holden, sick with fear of losing his chiefest treasure 
on earth, had done his best to persuade Ameera to 
go away with her mother to the Himalayas. 

“Why should I go?” said she one evening on the 
roof. 

“There is sickness, and the people are dying, 
and all the white mem-log have gone.” 

“All of them?” 

“All—unless, perhaps, there remain some old 
scald-head who vexes her husband’s heart by 
running risk of death.” 

“Nay; who stays is my sister, and thou must 
not abuse her, for I will be a scald-head, too. I 
am glad all the bold white mem-log are gone.” 

“ Do I speak to a woman or a babe? Go to the 
Hills, and I will see to it that thou goest like a 
queen’s daughter. Think, child! Inared-lacquered 
bullock-cart, veiled and curtained, with brass pea¬ 
cocks upon the pole and red-cloth hangings. I will 
send two orderlies for guard, and-” 

“Peace! Thou art the babe in speaking thus. 
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What use are those toys to me? He would have 
patted the bullocks and played with the housings. 
For his sake, perhaps—thou hast made me very 
English—I might have gone. Now I will not. 
Let the mem-log run.” 

"Their husbands are sending them, beloved.” 

"Very good talk. Since when hast thou been 
my husband to tell me what to do? I have but 
borne thee a son. Thou art only all the desire of 
my soul to me. How shall I depart when I know 
that if evil befall thee by the breadth of so much 
as my littlest finger-nail—is that not small?—I 
should be aware of it though I were in Paradise? 
And here, this summer thou mayest die - ahi, 
janee, die!—and in dying they might call to tend 
thee a white woman, and she would rob me in 
the last of thy love.” 

“But love is not bom in a moment, or on a 
death-bed.” 

“What dost thou know of love, stone-heart? 
She would take thy thanks at least, and, by God 
and the Prophet and Beebee Miriam, the mother 
of thy Prophet, that I will never endure. My lord 
and my love, let there be no more foolish talk of 
going away. Wnere thou art, lam. It is enough.” 
She put an arm round his neck and a hand on his 
mouth. 

There are not many happinesses so complete as 
those that are snatched under the shadow of the 
sword. They sat together and laughed, calling 
each other openly by every pet name that could 
move the wrath of the gods. The city below them 
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was locked up in its own torments. Sulphur- 
fires blazed in the streets; the conches in the Hindu 
temples screamed and bellowed, for the gods were 
inattentive in those days. There was a service in 
the great Mohammedan shrine, and the call to 
prayer from the minarets was almost unceasing. 
They heard the wailing in the houses of the dead, 
and once the shriek of a mother who had lost a 
child and was calling for its return. In the gray 
dawn they saw the dead borne out through the 
city gates, each litter with its own little knot of 
mourners. Wherefore they kissed each other and 
shivered. 

It was a red and heavy audit, for the land was 
very sick and needed a little breathing-space ere 
the torrent of cheap life should flood it anew. The 
children of immature fathers and undeveloped 
mothers made no resistance. They were cowed 
and sat still, waiting till the sword should be 
sheathed in November, if it were so willed. There 
were gaps among the English, but the gaps were 
filled. The work of superintending famine relief, 
cholera-sheds, medicine distribution, and what 
little sanitation was possible, went forward be¬ 
cause it was so ordered. 

Holden had been told to hold himself in readi¬ 
ness to move to replace the next man who should 
fall. There were twelve hours in each day when 
he could not see Ameera, and she might die in 
three. He was considering what his pain would 
be if he could not see her for three months, or if she 
died out of his sight. He was absolutely certain 
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that her death would be demanded—so certain 
that, when he looked up from the telegram and saw 
Pir Khan breathless in the doorway, he laughed 
aloud, “And?” said he. 

“When there is a cry in the night and the spirit 
flutters into the throat, who has a charm that will 
restore? Come swiftly, heaven bom. It is the 
black cholera.” 

Holden galloped to his home. The sky was 
heavy with clouds, for the long-deferred rains 
were at hand, and the heat was stifling. Ameera’s 
mother met him in the court-yard, whimpering: 
“She is dying. She is nursing herself into death. 
She is all but dead. What shall I do, sahib? ” 

Ameera was lying in the room in which Tota 
had been bom. She made no sign when Holden 
entered, because the human soul is a very lonely 
thing, and when it is getting ready to go away 
hides itself in a misty borderland where the living 
may not follow. The black cholera does its work 
quietly and without explanation. Ameera was 
being thrust out of life as though the Angel of 
Death had himself put his hand upon her. The 
quick breathing seemed to show that she was either 
afraid or in pain, but neither eyes nor mouth 
gave any answer to Holden’s kisses. There was 
nothing to be said or done. Holden could only 
wait and suffer. The first drops of the rain began 
to fall on the roof, ahd he could hear shouts of 
joy in the parched city. 

The soul came back a little and the lips moved. 
Holden bent down to listen. “Keep nothing of 
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mine,” said Ameera. “Take no hair from my 
head. She would make thee bum it later on. 
That flame I should feel. Lower! Stoop lower! 
Remember only that I was thine and bore thee a 
son. Though thou wed a white woman to-morrow, 
the pleasure of taking in thy arms thy first son is 
taken from thee forever. Remember me when thy 
son is bom—the one that shall carry thy name 
before all men. His misfortunes be on my head. 
I bear witness—I bear witness”—the lips were 
forming the words on his ear—“that there is no 
God but—thee, beloved.” 

Then she died. Holden sat still, and thought 
of any kind was taken from him till he heard 
Ameera's mother lift the curtain. 

“Is she dead, sahib?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Then I will mourn, and afterward take an 
inventory of the furniture in this house; for that 
will be mine. The sahib does not mean to resume 
it. It is so little, so very little, sahib, and I am 
an old woman. I would like to lie softly.” 

“For the mercy of God, be silent a while! Go 
out and mourn where I cannot hear.” 

“Sahib, she will be buried in four hours.” 

“ I know the custom. I shall go ere she is taken 
away. That matter is in thy hands. Look to it 
that the bed—on which—on which—she lies ” 

“Aha! That beautiful red-lacquered bed. I 
have long desired-” 

—“that the bed is left here untouched for my 
disposal. All else in the house is thine. Hire a 
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cart, take everything, go hence, and before sunrise 
let there be nothing in this house but that which I 
have ordered thee to respect.” 

“I am an old woman. I would stay at least for 
the days of mourning, and the rains have just 
broken. Whither shall I go? ” 

“What is that to me? My order is that there 
is a going. The house-gear is worth a thousand 
rupees, and my orderly shall bring thee a hundred 
rupees to-night.” 

“That is very little. Think of the cart-hire.” 

“It shall be nothing unless thou goest, and 
with speed. Oh, woman, get hence, and leave 
me to my dead!” 

The mother shuffled down the staircase, and 
in her anxiety to take stock of the house-fittings 
forgot to mourn. Holden stayed by Ameera’s 
side, and the rain roared on the roof. He could 
not think connectedly by reason of the noise, 
though he made many attempts to do so. Then 
four sheeted ghosts glided dripping into the room 
and stared at him through their veils. They were 
the washers of the dead. Holden left the room 
and went out to his horse. He had come in a dead, 
stifling calm, through ankle-deep dust. He found 
the courtyard a rain-lashed pond alive with frogs, 
a torrent of yellow water ran under the gate, and a 
roaring wind drove the bolts of the rain like buck¬ 
shot against the mud walls. Pir Khan was 
shivering in his little hut by the gate, and the horse 
was stamping uneasily in the water. 

“I have been told the sahib’s order,” said he. 
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“It is well. This house is now desolate. I go 
also, for my monkey face would be a reminder 
of that which has been. Concerning the bed, I 
will bring that to thy house yonder in the morning. 
But remember, sahib, it will be to thee as a knife 
turned in a green wound. I go upon a pilgrimage 
and I will take no money. I have grown fat in the 
protection of the Presence, whose sorrow is my 
sorrow. For the last time I hold his stirrup.” 

He touched Holden’s foot with both hands, and 
the horse sprung out into the road, where the 
creaking bamboos were whipping the sky and all 
the frogs were chuckling. Holden could not see 
for the rain in his face. He put his hands before 
his eyes and muttered: “Oh, you brute! You 
utter brute!” 

The news of his trouble was already in his 
bungalow. He read the knowledge in his butler’s 
eyes when Ahmed Khan brought in food, and for 
the first and last time in his life laid a hand upon 
his master’s shoulder, saying: “Eat, sahib, eat. 
Meat is good against sorrow. I also have known. 
Moreover, the shadows come and go, sahib. These 
be curried eggs.” 

Holden could neither eat nor sleep. The 
heavens sent down eight inches of rain in that 
night and scoured the earth clean. The waters 
tore down walls, broke roads, and washed open the 
shallow graves in the Mohammedan burying- 
ground. All next day it rained, and Holden sat 
still in his house considering his sorrow. On the 
morning of the third day he received a telegram 
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which said only: “Ricketts, Myndonie. Dying. 
Holden. Relieve. Immediate.” Then he thought 
that before he departed he would look at the 
house wherein he had been master and lord. 
There was a break in the weather. The rank 
earth steamed with vapor, and Holden was ver¬ 
milion from head to heel with the prickly-heat bom 
of sultry moisture. 

He found that the rains had tom down the mud- 
pillars of the gateway, and the heavy wooden 
gate that had guarded his life hung drunkenly from 
one hinge. There was grass three inches high 
in the courtyard; Pir Khan’s lodge was empty, and 
the sodden thatch sagged between the beams. A 
gray squirrel was in possession of the veranda, as 
if the house had been untenanted for thirty years 
instead of three days. Ameera’s mother had re¬ 
moved everything except some mildewed matting. 
The tick-tick of the little scorpions as they hurried 
across the floor was the only sound in the house. 
Ameera’s room and that other one where Tota had 
lived were heavy with mildew, and the narrow 
staircase leading to the roof was streaked and 
stained with rain-borne mud. Holden saw all 
these things, and came out again to meet in the 
road Durga Dass, his landlord—portly, affable, 
clothed in white muslin, and driving a C-spring 
buggy. He was overlooking his property, to see 
how the roofs withstood the beat of the first rains. 

“I have heard,” said he, “you will not take this 
place any more, sahib?” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
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“Perhaps I shall let it again.” 

“Then I will keep it on while I am away.” 

Durga Dass was silent for some time. “You 
shall not take it on, sahib,” he said. “When I 

was a young man I also- But to-day I am a 

member of the municipality. Ho! ho! No! 
When the birds have gone, what need to keep the 
nest? I will have it pulled down; the timber will 
sell for something always. It shall be pulled 
down, and the municipality shall make a road 
across, as they desire, from the burning-ghat to 
the city wall. So that no man may say where this 
house stood.” 

Rudyard Kipling. 
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CREDO* 

I 

T HE first question that man asks of himself has 
to do with the nature of the things about him. 
The one fact he is sure of is that of his own exist¬ 
ence. He can state with conviction I am. That 
is the bedrock bottom of his certainty, and is 
common to all philosophies. 

But soon he discovers in one way or another that 
this is not sufficient. His self-awareness depends 
on the existence of other things from which to be 
different. He cannot conceive of himself as de¬ 
prived of all external correspondence whatever. 
His curiosity as well as his self-interest demands 
that he first of all account for these things, by 
which he is surrounded, and to which he reacts. 
What are they? What relation do they bear to 
each other? Whence came they? What place 
among men does he himself occupy? 

These questions he must answer according to his 
capacity and within the limit markers he sets for 
himself intelligently, or which are set for him by 
his limitations. Most limits are of the latter class, 
and he is unaware of their existence until they have 
been overpassed and he can look back at them. 

•From “Credo,” by permission. 
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But some he deliberately sets for himself. A 
familiar and early example of that is exhibited by 
the child looking upward to the sky. He cannot 
conceive of there being no end to the space directly 
above his head; and yet at the same time, if he 
limits it with a wall, he cannot conceive of there 
being no space beyond the wall. There can be no 
end, and yet the nature of his mind demands an 
end. Never does he puzzle long over that matter 
before deliberately he plants one of his markers. 
It is an insoluble riddle. He gives it up, and turns 
his attention nearer home. 

He looks about him more closely, and sees that 
the world does not appear to be functioning very 
well. There is pain, and injustice, and cruelty, 
and war, and fruitless labor, and poverty, and the 
iron necessities of heredity. Things seem to be in 
a mess. And yet some instinct within him con¬ 
tinues to hope, and some force within him con¬ 
tinues to struggle. Are that instinct and that 
force real things? Are they justifiable? If so, 
how? What is it all about? 

. . . In order even to state the problem to 
ourselves, then, we are forced to review, however 
briefly, what we do know. And at once we are 
astounded at the extent to which science has of 
late done its share toward producing what we 
might call handleable simplicities. 

Not long ago we had our seventy-two “irre- 
solvable” elements of which the physical universe 
was composed. These were separate and distinct 
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and unlike things, whose combination made all 
other substances. They themselves must have 
been “created” as individual things. We had 
gained, to be sure, an insight into their structure. 
They were made up of molecules which were in 
turn composed of atoms. But these molecules and 
atoms were themselves the same substance as the 
element. We had hydrogen atoms, and uranium 
atoms and tellurium atoms, and so on. They 
represented rather the limits of minuteness into 
which a given substance could be divided, rather 
than the material of which that substance was 
made. 

But within a fairly recent date the discovery of 
the electron has upset this earlier conception. Let 
us attempt to strip the subject of its technical 
aspects, and see if we cannot make a simple picture 
that will not be too inaccurate. 

The atom, it seems, is composed of constituents 
even smaller than itself; and these constituents 
are all the same thing even for the atoms of diverse 
elements. Furthermore, these constituents seem 
to be—at least predominantly—forces rather than 
substances. They are positive and negative 
charges of electricity. We have called these 
charges of electricity out of which the atoms of 
definite substances are made, electrons and protons 
or nuclei. The electron is the negative charge, 
and the proton is the positive charge. 

How then do these electrons and protons, which 
are in turn only one thing, manage to combine to 
produce the eighty-eight known elements, from 
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whose combinations in turn are made up the 
thousands of substances in our cosmos? 

It is a question of number, and perhaps of speed. 
Around a nucleus consisting of a positive charge 
revolve in orbits, like infinitesimal solar systems, 
a greater or smaller number of electrons. This 
number, and arrangement, and—as we have said, 
—perhaps the speed of revolution, determine the 
atom. 1 Thus hydrogen, the simplest of all ele¬ 
ments, is composed of a proton around which, in a 
circular orbit, revolves one electron. The most 
complicated atom, that of uranium, is a system in 
which ninety-two electrons revolve in intricate 
orbits about the central nucleus. Between the two 
there is practically an unbroken progression. The 
hydrogen atom, as we have seen, is composed of a 
single electron revolving about its nucleus, proton: 
helium of two; lithium of three; glucinum of four; 
and so on. A few gaps exist. We do not know of 
any atom composed of forty-three electrons re¬ 
volving about the nucleus; nor of seventy-five; 
nor of eighty-four, eighty-five, eighty-seven, and 
eighty-nine. But as the progression is otherwise 
unbroken, it is reasonable to suppose that we shall 
somewhere in the physical universe discover ele¬ 
ments to correspond. Indeed we have already 
filled in some of the gaps that existed when the list 

^he number of revolving electrons, strictly speaking; 
indicates the amount of the positive changes in the nucleus, 
and under certain conditions may vary or be absent—as 
when the nucleus is positively electrified. However, in 
normal condition the above statement is correct, and will be 
retained for the sake of clarity. 
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was first made out. Cromium is a case in point. 
No element made up of atoms whose composition 
is of twenty-four electrons in revolution was known 
until it was first determined as existing in the 
surface of the sun. 

However that may be, it is important to observe 
that atoms of the most diverse substances differ 
from each other only in the number—and possibly 
the speed—of free electrons revolving in the orbit 
of their miniature solar systems. If by some means 
copper were to lose one of its electrons it would 
become nickel; or if it were to gain one from some 
outside source it would become zinc. A true 
transmutation would have taken place. 

So much has been thoroughly proved. We 
average men find difficulty at first in comprehend¬ 
ing how a thing like the electron can possibly be 
weighed and counted and measured. If we could 
expand everything in our world except ourselves 
to ten billion times its present size, an atom would 
be about three feet in diameter, but the electrons 
in it would be only about as big as a pin head! 
That such a thing can actually be handled by 
scientific instruments almost strains our credulity. 
Nevertheless, it has not only been done in a variety 
of ways, but the results have been repeated in 
various laboratories all over the world. Though 
the processes are in themselves fascinating, we 
cannot go into them here. The reader, if inter¬ 
ested, must go to original sources. 1 

'Suggested: Milliken—“The Electron.” Lodge—“The 
Electron.” Russell—“The A B C of Atoms.” 
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Beyond the proven facts are certain speculations 
so reasonable that we may with considerable confi¬ 
dence adopt them as working hypotheses, and may 
look forward to their ultimate proof. This trans¬ 
mutation by the addition to or the subtraction 
from the number of free electrons in an atom of 
matter is constantly taking place. It has also 
been noted that the more complex the structure of 
the atom, the heavier it is. There appears to be a 
gradual building up, a sort of inorganic evolution. 
Each element may have sprung from the element 
next simpler. Antimony with fifty-one electrons 
may by the addition of one more have given birth 
to tellurium with fifty-two; and antimony may 
therefore well have preceded tellurium in the 
history of the universe. Thus we may logically 
conceive of the physical cosmos as at first con¬ 
sisting of hydrogen only; then of hydrogen and 
helium; then of hydrogen, helium, and lithium, and 
so on. Since this progressively complex type of 
evolution has been found to obtain botanically, 
zoologically, psychologically—indeed in about all 
fields of investigation—it is more than probable 
that it also obtains in pure physics. This view 
receives also considerable experimental corrobora¬ 
tion. 


. . . Before going on to examine further 
whatwe know about the matter from the physicist's 
standpoint, let us approach it from the other two 
angles—that of life, and of consciousness. 

But we do not wish, as yet, to go very .far into 
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our examination oi them; that will come later. 
For the moment it is sufficient to advance the 
concept that all things are alive, and that all things 
have consciousness, of some degree or another. 

To some that concept will seem almost self- 
evident; to most it will appear to be ridiculous. 
It is entirely a question of the point of view, and 
largely of definition. 

We have become accustomed to speak of “live 
things” and “dead things,” and we know pretty 
well what we mean when we use these terms. 
But they are terms of convenience, merely, and 
not of exact definition. Indeed, they will not bear 
the simplest analysis. 

Pressed to define living things the child or the 
primitive will reply vaguely that “live things can 
move about.” But there are the plants. The 
definition and its refutation seem to us equally 
simple. Yet a more sophisticated attempt to draw 
the line between the living and the lifeless fares 
no better. There always interpose intermediary 
forms which will not fall under the terms of the 
definition, and which refuse to admit of a sharp 
division. 

Let us examine things from the point of view of 
mere structure. Are living things and lifeless 
things differently made? Yes, say some, living 
things have a cellular structure: lifeless things have 
not. 1 This sounds interesting and possible. First 
of all, what is a cell? Classically a cell is a “body 

“The Mind of the Molecule.” Atlantic Monthly, Octo¬ 
ber, 1923. 
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of more or less uniform, definite shape and size, 
consisting of an enveloping layer (the plasma 
membrane) and an internal liquid (the cytoplasm), 
within which are two kinds of especial organs 
(th.e nucleus and vacuoles).” But at once we are 
called to consider the blue-green algae, a true plant, 
but without nuclei. Then there are the plasmodia 
of slime moulds. These also have no nuclei, and 
hence are not composed of cells in the classic 
sense. 

Suppose, then, as Farr suggests, we redefine the 
word cell, omitting the nucleus, and the item of 
approximate uniformity. Then we could, for this 
purpose, say that a cell is a body consisting of a 
plasma membrane (the envelope), and cytoplasm 
(the internal liquid). But recent microscopic 
studies have shown us that even this will not do. 
There are junctures in the life-histories of certain 
bacteria—the malarial is one—when it is pure 
plasmodium; and some fungi, among plants, are 
supposed by many botanists to pass through a 
similar state. And even more striking in this 
respect are what are called the filterable viruses. 
These viruses, as far as known, pass all their fives 
in a completely liquid condition, having no struc¬ 
tural form whatever; and yet they behave in about 
the same way as do similar microscopic organisms 
of orthodox cellular construction. 

So if we are to segregate living from lifeless in 
terms of cellular structure merely we are forced to 
redefine the cell as a liquid! In other words, the 
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distinction, so far as structure is concerned, dis¬ 
appears. 

But these same filterable viruses open another 
door. No one has been able to determine any 
difference whatever in structure between them and 
the enzymes, and very little if any difference in 
their behavior. Enzymes accomplish the diges¬ 
tive operations and other chemical changes in the 
body. They originate in living beings, but they 
may exist and operate outside of living beings. 
They are supposed to be colloids, and colloids have 
“no necessary connection with life, either in origin, 
existence, or behavior. They are simply definite 
aggregates of molecules of either organic or in¬ 
organic substances.” Molecules, of course, are 
composed of atoms. 

Now with structure as the criterion where is one 
going to draw the line? We have cells, plasmodia. 
mycoplastic conditions, the filterable viruses, en¬ 
zymes, colloids, molecules, atoms. Considered 
structurally, which is which, and which is not? 

How about chemistry? Can that help us out? 
Can its laboratories give us an analysis that will 
definitely establish the difference between the 
living and the lifeless? We have found that there 
is no structural difference between the “living” 
and the lifeless: is there a chemical difference? 
It appears not. At one time the theory was held 
that all living things were composed of one chemi¬ 
cal compound which was named protoplasm. To- 
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day it is known that protoplasm is, as far as 
chemistry is concerned, simply salts and water and 
various organic compounds, none of which, either 
alone or in combination, are peculiar to living 
things. In other words, every single chemical 
element that occurs in living things occurs also in 
lifeless things. There is no substance, or com¬ 
bination of substances, of which we can say this is 
chemically stuff of which only “living” things are 
made. 

But there are other criteria which must be 
considered. We might say that a “living” thing 
is one that utilizes or produces food: that it is 
one that grows: that it is one that reproduces it¬ 
self. 

The releasing of energy by the digestion of food 
can be very quickly dismissed. It is an oxidiza¬ 
tion, just as the burning of coal or wood is an 
oxidization. Both result in a release of energy. 
There is no clear-cut dividing line here, even in 
process; for there seem to be “no intermediate 
steps taking place in organism which seems to be 
impossible elsewhere.” 

The manufacture of food has not been until 
recently quite so self-evident. It has seemed that 
only by life could the raw material of nature be 
turned into sustenance for other life. The vege¬ 
table kingdom has always been the great inter¬ 
mediary in this respect. But now certain chemists 
—among whom Emil Fischer, Stoklasa, and Ewart 
are most prominently named—have in the past 
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twenty years imitated chemically this process. 
The intermediation of life to produce food has 
been definitely proved to be theoretically unneces¬ 
sary, however practically important it may be. 

Similarly chemistry has succeeded in imitat¬ 
ing or duplicating all the processes of the body 
having to do with absorption, conduction, secre¬ 
tion. Those processes are not the exclusive 
property of “living” things—unless all things are 
living. Neither is there here a clear dividing 
line. 

But how about growth? That looks like a good 
basis for definition. A living thing is capable of 
growth: a “lifeless” thing is not. Let us see. 

Growth consists of three things—cell division; 
cell enlargement; cell differentiation. These things 
have all been artificially imitated in non-living 
structures. The stone of the field may not grow, 
but the type of matter of which it is composed is 
capable of growth. Furthermore, that very type 
of matter has been made to grow experimentally. 
In other words, the material of which the stone is 
made is capable of growth. One cannot avoid the 
logic that if growth is a criterion of life, then any¬ 
thing capable of growth must be living, whether it 
exercises that capability or not. Or else growth 
as a criterion must be discarded. 

The cell division type of growth Lehman demon¬ 
strated with liquid crystals. These divide and 
subdivide exactly as do the cells of bacteria. 
Leduc 1 also even produced artificially all the stages 


1<4 The Mechanism of Life. 
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of nuclear division in colloids—which, it will be 
remembered, are classed as “lifeless” substances. 1 

Cell enlargement is demonstrated in “non¬ 
living” matter through an artificial cell invented 
by Traube, and named after him. One way of 
making a Traube cell is by dropping a crystal of 
copper sulphate into a solution of potassium 
ferrocyanide—a purely chemical and mechanical 
procedure. The result is a cell with a membrane, 
a contained “sap,” and a nucleus-like central crys¬ 
tal. This manufactured cell will enlarge and 
change shape in a most remarkable series of forms 
that simulate those of fungi, mosses, and even 
some of the lower animals. It follows conditions 
just as the “living” cell enlarges or changes form 
according to conditions. 

Yet scientists continue to raise interesting pets. 
Cell differentiation is another way of indicating 
internal structural change. It is not yet authori¬ 
tatively demonstrated that this can be done arti¬ 
ficially. Yet in 1923 Dr. E. J. Allen reported 
on the basis of experiments by Church and others 
the sequence by which it seems more than probable 
that from sea water under the influence ofiight 
waves, certain living cells come into being, which 
divide and enlarge and develop swimming organs 
and feeding habits. So though this case is still 
in the experimental stage, cell differentiation also 
seems in a fair way to losing its distinctive quality 
as an attribute of “living” things. At the lowest 


1 See also Bade in The Scientific American , March, 1922. 
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it becomes a slender and isolated distinction on 
which to depend. 

With these experiments the reproductive faculty 
'alls into second importance as a distinguishing 
characteristic, for at its most primitive reproduc¬ 
tion is neither more nor less than cell division; and 
cell division, as we have seen, has been artificially 
nduced in “non-living” structures. Nor need we 
)e led astray by recent experiments that appear to 
ihow the bisexuality in what have been considered 
isexual entities. In the one-celled animals—such 
is the paramoecium—and in the one-celled plants 
—such as the diatom—two cells fuse to start 
,he division into many. It has long been thought 
hat these two fusing cells were identical. Now it 
s known by Blakselee’s experiments with certain 
>f the moulds that the two fusing cells are phys- 
ologically different. He calls them plus and 
ninus, and shows that a plus cell never fuses with 
l plus, nor a minus with a minus. He might as well 
lave called them male and female. 

This sexual characteristic of reproduction might 
,t first glance seem to promise a basis of dis- 
inction between the “living” and the “non- 
iving.” It is necessary to examine whether the 
'non-living” does or does not parallel the same 
>rocess. There remains much work to be done 
1 this field before the demonstration may be con- 
idered exact; but the logical outline seems to 
e fairly well drawn. In purely chemical com¬ 
ounds the plus and minus have long been recog- 
ized. There are positive and negative ions, and 
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no two positives can combine, nor two negatives. - 
And we must not forget the ultimate constitution 
of matter in the electron and the proton,—the 
positive and the negative. If sex reproduction is 
to be considered a sole characteristic of “living” 
things, it would almost seem that the burden of 
proof is on that side. 

So our analysis shows that no criterion we have 
as yet succeeded in formulating enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish anything whatever as being “living” or 
“non-living.” Every characteristic of the “liv¬ 
ing” thing is to be found or can be reproduced in 
the “non-living” thing, if not in degree then in 
kind. The property of life is in all types of mat¬ 
ter. 

Now, with all the foregoing clearly in mind, 
it would be well to go back to original definition 
for a moment. In the ultimate, as the physicists 
have shown us, physical substance itself is reduced 
to a proton in equilibrium with a greater or lesser 
number of revolving electrons. That revolution 
is taking place because of energy, force. ^With¬ 
draw the force, stop the revolution in the infini¬ 
tesimal orbit—were such a thing possible—what 
would happen? Necessarily the substance would 
be obliterated. No substance, however inert, can 
exist at all unless it is throughout every molecule, 
every atom of its being, vibrant with energy, with 
force. And this force can be no other than the 
vital principle,—life. It is of course an almost 
incredible simplification, when so viewed, as com- 
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pared with the complex life that animates the 
human being. But so is primordial matter an al¬ 
most incredible simplification as compared with 
the intricate substances of which the human body 
is composed. There is no difference. A lifeless 
thing is impossible. 

. . . It must be noted, first of all, that the 

lowest forms of animal life are absolutely indis¬ 
tinguishable in characteristics and functions from 
the lowest forms of plant life. The englena and 
Chlanydunonos, for instance, behave almost ex¬ 
actly like protozoa, and are plants. Some forms 
are uncertain; no one knows whether they must 
be considered as plants or as animals. 1 

Structurally, too, there is really no fundamental 
difference. Plants are cellular. The only differ¬ 
ence, there, is that sometimes the plant-cells con¬ 
tain plastides, which manufacture food, and that 
their walls are so rigid that they prevent the for¬ 
mation or development of motor tissues. That is 
why plants cannot move about; why they cannot 
express themselves through motor activity. But 
they have definite sense-organs, some of them even 
more delicately responsive than man's; in their 
sieve tubes they possess as adequate nervous sys¬ 
tems continuous vehicles of impulse from the 
smallest root tendrils to the tips of the leaves; they 
form and break habits;—in short, they exhibit all 

•The pedinella while floating nourishes itself in typical 
plant fashion: when fixed, by accidental running aground, 
it feeds as an animal on living organism. 
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the elements of true consciousness according to our 
definition. 

Prof. Clifford Farr collects so beautifully ap¬ 
propriate a series of examples of these basic sim¬ 
ilarities that it seems worth while to repeat them 
here, though in abridged form. 

Man has his organ of equilibrium, which is a 
beautifully adjusted mechanism by which a decli¬ 
nation from the vertical of a few degrees is de¬ 
tected and compensated. The plant possesses cer¬ 
tain root cells at the bottom of which rest small 
loose grains. When by inclination of the plant 
these roll anywhere except where they belong— 
accurately on the bottom—a message is thereby 
sent to a motor organism which at once sets the 
plant vertical again. And thereby an inclination 
of a very small fraction of one degree is instantly 
detected and rectified. A man may be very con¬ 
siderably off-balance without becoming aware of 
it, but a plant cannot be pushed off its normal a 
fraction of an inch without being very much con¬ 
cerned about it. 

The extreme sensitiveness to touch is so well 
known that it need only be mentioned here. 'The 
varieties of flowers that close up tight on the light¬ 
est contact, the rarer plants that seize their prey, 
the delicate gropings and withdrawings of tendrils 
are all well known. So, too, with sensitiveness to 
light. We are all informed as to how sunflowers 
and many other blooms turn toward the sun; we 
are familiar with the blossoms that go to sleep at 
nightfall and awaken at daybreak. The finer 
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microscopic reactions to light are not so famil¬ 
iar but are much more wonderful. They fulfil 
many needs in the plant’s life history, and dem¬ 
onstrate the possession of especial and delicate 
sense-organs by which the plant becomes aware. 

Plants are more sensitive to pressure than we 
are; they are more sensitive to electrical stimuli. 
The weakest current we can become aware of 
amounts to about ten milliamperes: a plant’s root 
exposed to one twenty-five-thousandth of a mil- 
liampere will indicate its awareness of that minute 
current by curving in the direction of the cathode. 
It is a fact that in the human body there are cells 
more remote from a nerve than are any cells in a 
plant remote from its nerves—the sieve tubes. 

These things, from one point of view, may be 
classed as reflex actions, ” of course—if that helps 
any. We have, I hope, done something toward 
wiping out any basic distinction, as far as pure con¬ 
sciousness is concerned, between reflex action and 
any other action. But in its sensitiveness to light 
the plant may be shown to construct habits. In 
other words, a psychic thing—a habit—may be 
shown capable of counteracting a “mechanical 
physical response.” Place a marigold in darkness 
during the day, and expose it to illumination at 
night—a direct reversal of its usual life. In about 
a week’s time it will have acquired a new habit of 
opening at night and closing during the day. But 
it will not do so within the first twenty-four hours, 
nor in forty-eight. Now by further experiment 
of the same sort it may gradually be induced to 
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take on eight-hour shifts of opening and closing. 
But if the attempt is further pursued, and an ef¬ 
fort is made to shorten the periods to four hours, 
then the marigold, as if in disgust, gives it all up 
and returns to its old twelve-hour periods, irre¬ 
spective of how you manipulate the lights. Here 
we come very close to placing plant consciousness 
within even the classic psychological definitions— 
though that, we must repeat, is not necessary for 
our thesis. Psychologists define consciousness as 
“emerging when reflex acts will not meet the needs 
of a situation.” When we reverse the illumina¬ 
tion we have an instance of the reflex act not meet¬ 
ing the situation, for during the first night of il¬ 
lumination the petals remained closed. The plant 
has encountered a new situation, outside its own 
or its ancestor’s experience, and it takes time for 
adjustment. 

The deeper we delve into this most fascinating 
subject the more thoroughly are we convinced 
that we cannot deny the vegetable kingdom con¬ 
sciousness within the terms of our definition. It 
possesses awareness, through an awareness-mech¬ 
anism. The fact that its mechanism has carried the 
stimulus is indicated by the fact of its response 
according to the laws of its individual being. The 
response is intelligent. 

Nor must we too hastily deny the plant at least 
the rudiments of psychical consciousness in the 
narrower sense of the term. That consciousness 
is admittedly rudimentary as compared to man’s 
or the higher animals’. But then the consciousness 
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of Tony-in-the-ditch is admittedly rudimentary as 
compared with that of a great poet or a great 
musician or a great scientist. He is actually 
aware of an appallingly less number of things, and 
he is not so keenly aware of those things he knows. 

Pleasure, in essence, is defined as a return to 
equilibrium; pain as a departure from equilibrium. 
If that is the case, the plant in its marvellous 
and delicate adjustments and compensations must 
feel pleasure and pain. Strike the leaf of a 
sensitive plant sharply and it will shrink away 
and curl up as though distressed; stroke it gently 
and it will curve upward to meet the finger. 
Fanciful perhaps: perhaps not. 

. . . Our significance in the physical uni¬ 

verse we have begun to realize. The facts can be 
piled up until they cease to register. For instance, 
if we will use our imagination to reduce the magni¬ 
tude of the earth to that of a pinhead, 1 —we re¬ 
maining the same size as now—then the sun 
becomes the size of an orange and is thirty feet 
away, and Neptune on the outskirts of our solar 
system resembles a pea and is a thousand feet 
distant. Remember that man inhabits the pin¬ 
head. That is for our solar system alone. But 
our solar system is not alone: it has neighbours. 
The nearest of these is the star Alpha Centauri. 
It would be, in the shrunk universe we have 
imagined, roughly thirteen million feet from the 

'Or, what is the same thing, increasing our own size pro¬ 
portionally. 
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orange that represented the sun! And that is our 
very next neighbour. When we begin to measure 
further we have to abandon our tidy little stan¬ 
dards and adopt new ones. Light, we know, 
travels at the terrific rate of 186,000 miles a second. 
In calculating distances between stars astronomers 
adopt this as a unit. It is now estimated that 
there are something near fifty billion of stars in 
our universe, and that light—travelling at 186,000 
miles a second—would take about fifty thousand 
years to traverse it from end to end! Furthermore, 
it is now practically certain that there are other 
universes besides our own, some of them visible as 
nebulae. There would seem to be plenty of room! 

From such considerations it becomes at once 
very evident that, in spite of the enormous discrep¬ 
ancy in the scale between ourselves and the micro¬ 
scopic, we occupy a pretty low position in the 
whole scheme of space. In order to bring atoms 
and electrons into a size that can be handled we 
need only to reduce our own size ten billion times. 1 

Then the atoms would seem to us about three 
feet in diameter and the electrons about the siz$ of 
a pinpoint. Of course a ten-billionth reduction 
somewhat staggers the imagination; but is nothing 
at all as compared to fifty thousand years of steady 
travelling at the rate of nearly sixty-seven million 
miles an hour! 

These figures and pictures are not introduced to 
dazzle or confuse. They are intended merely to 

'Leaving, of course, the rest of the physical universe as it 
is. 
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show that as far as the material is concerned we 
are by no means the last word in possibility, nor 
in probability. Just at the moment we happen to 
bear a relation of about fourteen millions of steps 
to the diameter of the thing we live on. A shift 
n that proportion—up or down; or a shift of that 
aroportion to some other thing to live on, and we 
vould possess an entire new relationship and 
perspective. There seems not only to be plenty of 
space but plenty of possibilities! 

It is in my opinion not at all improbable that 
;he same considerations affect the other two mem- 
aers of what appears to be an indissolvable and 
ndependent trinity. Life and consciousness seem 
.0 possess at least the potentiality, if not the 
ictuality, of similar shifts of scale and relationship. 
Ne are not aware of higher forms of consciousness 
,han our own, as we are aware of the greater 
standards of space than our own, but that is not 
sonclusive evidence of their non-existence. Or, 
f they do not yet exist, is our own present self- 
jratulating estate any evidence that consciousness 
s not capable of development infinitely beyond its 
mbodiment in ourselves of to-day? 

Stewart Edward White. 
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